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EARLY BIRDS 

Why not be prepared to renew 
your membership at the din ner 
meeting , for the coming year" 
and thus -qualify as an EARLY 
BIRD? Your card will be wait- 
ing for you. 

And as a suggestion - a dollar 
membership for an interested 
friend, makes an excellent 
Christmas gift. 

COMMITTEES 
ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 
Audit 

Miss Kathryn Taney, ch. 
Mrs. Bertha Alexander 



J^e^nsburg, Indiana" 



December l, 196% 



Nominations 



Mr. Homer G. Meek, 
Mrs. Gertrude Day 
Miss Martha Samuels 



ch. 



IP YOU ARE UNABLE TO COME FOR 
DINNER, FEEL FREE TO ATTEND 
THE MEETING LATER . EVERYBODY 
IS WELCOME! 



OCCASION: Fourth Annual Dinner 

Meeting and Election of 
Officers. 

SPEAKER: Mr. Virgil E. Davis 

DATE: Saturday, December 15, 

1962, 6:30 P. M. Fast 
T-ime 

PLACE: Presbyterian Church, 
N. E. corner Public 
Square, Greensburg, 
Indiana. Entrance on 
Washington Street. 

DINNER RESERVATIONS 

Please cooperate by using the 
reservation blank to be found 
elsewhere in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

Mail reservations to be received 
not later than Wednesday, 
Dec ember lsth. 

Dinner tickets are #1.50 each. 
For further information call 
either of the following: 

Mrs. Paul H. Huber 663-6866 
Miss Helen K. Bussell 663-3134 



niJS, 1 *?; D ^is, the author of "THROUGH OUR YEARS— The Storv of 
Brookyille," a past president of the Franklin County Historical 

ve?vtLw^J;i S fr t0r in the Brookville High School fcSmes to us 
very well recommended as our speaker for the evening. Franklin 
County first settled in 1803 some sixteen years beffre our" own" is 
eminent among the early counties organized in the state forXvinS 

?i^ 



The following members have qualified as EARLY BIRDS and are in good 
standing for 1963. 



Bailey, Mr. I. R. 
Bailey, Mrs. I. R. 
Bail, Mr. Collins 
Ball, Mrs. Collins 
Ball » Mrs. Pauline 
Bell , Mr . Winston 
Barnette, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Batterton, Mrs. D. A. 
Batterton, Mrs. Floy 
Borchers, Mrs. Marie 
Craig, Mr. Edgar 
Bay, Mrs. Gertrude 
Day, Mr. Thomas H. 
Easley, Mrs. Walter 
Eckel* Mrs. Florine S. 
Emmert, Miss Mary K. 
Fulton i Mr. Ray 
Garner, Mr. Loren 
Garner, Mrs. Loren 
Guilkey, Mr. Frank 
Guilkey, Mrs. Loretta 
Hall, Mr. Robert D. 
Hamilton, Mr. Paul 
Hogue, Mrs. J. David 
Holcomb, Lt. Col. Wm. L. 
House, B5r. Harry 
House, Mrs. Harry 
Huber, Miss Julia 



Jackson i Mr. Slias 
Jackson, Mrs . Ellas 
Keen, Mr. Charles M.. 
Keen, Mrs. Charles M. 
Lanham, Mrs. Ethel E. 
Loper, Mrs. Adaline 
Lowe, Mr. Marsh 
Marlin, Mr. Charles F. 
Marlin, Mrs. Helen B. 
Martin, Mr. Willard 
Martin, Mrs. Willard 
Meek, Mr. Homer G. 
Meek, Mrs. Homer G. 
Meek, Mr. Robert L., Sr. 
Meyer, Mrs. Jean Perry 
Morrish, Mrs. Mary R. 
McDermit, Mrs. S. H. 
Osburn, Mr. Charles 
- Osburn, Mrs. Charles 
Parker, Mr. John E. 
Parker, Mr. William W. 
Peek, Mrs. V. T. 
Smirnoff, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Smith, Mrs. Jessie 
Tillson, Miss Florine 
Tillson, Miss Marguerite 
Williams, Mrs. Shirley A. 
Wyant, Mrs. Margaret 



NEW MEMBERS 



THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1962 



Lt. Col. William L. Holcomb 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Mrs. H. S. McDermit 

Mr. Marsh Lowe 

West Lafayette, Indiana 

Mr. Harry House 

Mrs. Harry House 

Mr. Charles M. Keen 

Knightstown, Indiana 

Mrs. Charles M. Keen 

Knightstown , Indiana 



President Paul H. Huber 

1st. Vice-President Walter B. Lowe 

2nd. Vice-President-Mrs. Dorothy Doles 
Corresponding Secy . — Mrs . Chas . Loucks 

131 W. Central Ave. 

Greensburg, Indiana 
Recording Secy. — Miss Helen K. Bussell 

711 N. East St. 

Greensburg, Indiana 
Treasurer —William Parker 



The Anti -slavery Movement in the Kingston (Ind.) Presbyterian Church 

by 

liary Rankin February 1928 

As a background for this paper it is necessary to give a brief history 
of the organization of the Kingston Presbyterian Church. Oi official 
records of the Kingston Church in its earlyyear; we have only the 
first session book covering the years from December 1823 to 1837. Tne 
records show a service to nave boon held in December 1823 at the home 
of Samuel D. Henry on the farm now -known as that of Miss Jennie prop. 
Rev. John Moreland, a minister well known in Kentucky, preached to 
the families of the community and those present who were Presbyterians 
before coming to Indiana associated themselves to form the Concord - 
later the Sand Creek, Presbyterian Church, and chose Samuel Donnell, 
John Hopkins, John C. McCoy and William 0. Ross as ciders. J n 
September, 1824, Father Dickey, beloved pioneer preacher of Kentucky 
and south-western Indiana, visited the congregation for two days and 
officially received the church into Presbytery (probably Madison) . 
Those meetings were hold in tho homo of Cyrus Hamilton, a house that 
stood a few rods west of the barn on tho farm whore T. M. Hamilton 
now lives. Again, nearly a year later, Father Dickey held meetings at 
Cvrus Hamiltons' homo. This does not mean that no meetings were held 
in the meantime, for prayer meetings and instruction of children in 
the Bible and doctrine wore conducted every Sunday m tho homes of 
the elders. 

The first minister, Rev. 3. Xowry, began H| work in June of 1826 
and the first log meeting-house was erected. %% was at this time also 
that twelve members withdrew to form with others tho Presbyterian 
church of Greonsburg. These w*ro tho families of Hendricks, GagePy, 
Ross and John Hopkins. 

Tho first log church was erected in the cemetery ground opposite the 
present building. It is dosoribed as being built of "poplar logs 
nicclv hewn and with chinks well and neatly pointed. The next build- 
ing was of brick, built in 1836, a littlo to tho north and farther 
from tho road. Tho Now School church erected a building of logs m 
1840 on tho site of tho present school building and after twelve years 
this became the school building. The New school or Free Church then 
built in 1854 a frame church on tho lot opposite the mans o. Tbis 
served the congregation till tho prosont building was erected m 1882. 
and was burned 'in 1892 after serving as a social hall for ten years. 
The bricks from the old building which stood in tho cemetery now form 
tho front part of tho manse as it stands today. 

The following paper was written at the request of Rev. Lucian VVRule 
and is to bo incorporated in a volume with other histories of anti- 
slavcry churches. 

The onrly history of the Kingston church is inseparable from the 
onti-slavory and temperance movements, and its survival to celebrate 
its centennial is an indication of the stuff of which its founders 
were made. The majority of tho families that composed its first 
praver meetings had bolongod to tho Concord church near Carlisle, 
Kentucky, and remained steadfast in Presbyterian faith and doctrine 
when that church was torn asunder during tho pastorate of Barton 
Stone. 



Though thoy had lost their church buildings, they called to their 
pastorate in 1819, the young Rev. John Rankin, who with his wife and 
child, was traveling northward from Tennessee toward free country. 
There was already an abolition society among them and Mr. Rankin con- 
tinued to confirm them in that faith as well as to combat the teach- 
ings of Dr. Stone with reiteration of Presbyterian doctrine. Slavery 
become so distasteful to these people that family after family left 
between the years 1821 arid 1823, till the Concord church grew too 
small to support a pastor, and the colony in Indiana, with pioneers 
from Pennsylvania, grew large enough to form a church. The Rev. John 
Rankin went to the church at Ripley, Ohio, and continued his anti- 
Slavery and temperance work there. He kept in touch with his friends 
in Indiana, and after his fellow -workers in Kentucky, the Rev. John R. 
Mor eland, organized the Sand Creek Church in 1823, Mr. Rankin sent 
his brother-in-law, Samuel Lowry, to be its first pastor in 1826 and 
his brother, Alexander Rankin to hold a "camp meeting." He, himself, 
held a ,T camp meeting* 1 in the neighborhood in~1850 or 1851. In 1860 he 
asked the church to consider his son, Rev. Arthur Tappan Rankin, for 
their pastor and thus began Dr. Rankin ! s long pastorate of thirty 
years. During this time the father was often an honored guest in his 
son f s pulpit, and among Mr. Rankin's publications was the life of 
Samuel Donnell, the senior elder of the early Sand Creek Church. 

Had all the members of this little church been under this influence, 
or had all been true to the teachings they had received in the old 
church in Kentucky, or had all the ministers been whole-heartedly on 
the side of the abolition of human slavery and liquor, its history 
would have been very different. As early as 1332 opposition to the 
anti-slavery groups was felt* and Mr. Lowry resigned, to be followed 
by one who "connived with th$ more active to wrest the church from the 
hands of the abolitionists. " The result was finally the withdrawal 
of a minority from membership said the formation of a. new church, 
March 4, 1837. 

"The undersigned members of Sand ©reek church, believe that in the 
providence of God we are placed in circumstances that we must either 
relinquish certain principles or retain an unequal standing among our 
brethren. After careful and mature consideration of the circumstances 
under which we are placed by the action of those with whom we are as- 
sociated and from whom we have no desire to be separated, could we 
fraternize without being placed under disabilities in forwarding and 
promoting a cause which wo believe justice requires at our hands under 
a sense of the duties we owe to God, our children and our fellow men, 
we have come to the conclusion that it is our duty to separate our- 
selves from our present connection and to associate and constitute 
ourselves into an independent church, to be known by the name of the 
Independent Congregational Church of Sand Crook." But its articles 
of faith read like those of any Presbyterian church, and the members 
even elected ruling elders who performed the usual dtitios pertaining 
to the office* The two congregations built and used the sane church 
for a time, but when the building was fully paid for it was decided by 
arbitration that it belonged to the older body, and the new congrega- 
tion had to use the school house for its services* 

When General Assembly divided into the two bodies now known as Old 
School and New School in 1857, and it was thought that the New School 
would be ant i -slavery, the new groups joined that organization and 



shared pastors with the New School church in Greonsburg. During this 
time a snail church building was erected. By 1850 the church "was be- 
coming restless and inpatient because, in spite of years of labor and 
remonstrance, slavery Seemed to be intrenching itself more and more 
firmly in the New School church." During the pastorate of the Rev 
Ben j amine Nyce, the decision was made to withdraw from the New School 
!w U S ltG ^- th thG ^licity (Ohio) Presbytery of the Free Presbyterian 
S iJ I 3 ^ aS a Pr osbytery that their Kentucky pastor, Mr. Rankin, 
had helped to form, and he cane that year to hold a series of meet- 
ings which helped to fortify the members in their faith. 

The Old School church with its larger membership and more permanent 
denominational connections, flourished until the late fifties when 
removals weakened it. It was one of the pastors of this church, the 

in^'fift?^ / ing J T?° ea 7 e his nano t0 the village and church. When, 
in 1861 the Rev. Arthur Tappan Rankin, was called to the pastorate of 
the Free churchy the remaining members of the older church were ready 
tb/wl^ 111 ^ d ^ in ° ne oommunity church and faced together the years" 
of the war and the reconstruction of churches as well as states. One 
writer says of Dr Rankin, "his ancestry, his early training Si well 
n^o^P ™L« QT ^ nall l?' ? a ? Q * Mm » e <«*liaply acceptable to the Kingston 
its gleatlst ^vllth thlvt y y ears of his pastorate the church made 

In March 1864 it was received again into the Indianapolis Presbytery 
of the JNiew School church. J 

JSfLi^l 1 ?^ 1 ^^? 011 ! s P G ak in g of the Free Presbyterian church in her 
history of the Kingston church says - "We cannot resist the conviotion 
that this worthy body of reformers contained a good many cranks, and 
Rn? e S? n /?H bably had i^.full share, both of poacher s^nd mSbe?s7 
Butour fathers wore happily unconscious of the word. They wont on 

Wa L5 u + itc regardless of the ridicule or prejudice of the outside 
world, with temperance and abolition written on their door-posts, 
reading and circulating abolition books and papers, attending dj stant 
anti-slavery conventions, running with great success their branch of 
the underground railroad, voting the most extreme reform tickets and 
doing their humble best to turn the world uusido-down. Like all re- 
formers , their zeal was not always according to discretion, but they 
lei t behind them a glorious record, the precious heritage of their 
children's children, down to the Present generation." 



THIS AND THAT 

COL. HOWARD H._BATES - We regret to announce - this on the eve of our 
annual dinner meeting - that Col. Howard H. Bates, our speaker on 
these last two > occasions, died suddenly July 23rd in Denver, Colorado, 
while on a business trip. An outstanding public speaker, he was very 
nuch^n demand, particularly before historical groups. He was the 
unanimous favorite of this Society. A great voice has been stilled. 

SPSS " J us *i n e Tharp Tilger, an assistant editor of INDIANA MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY, is a native of Decatur County and a graduate of St. Paul 
Mign school. She succeeds Mary Lou Thielking of Batesville, who 
likewise is related in this county. 



W^t^^^W^'* ^. in 1825 was 

born in Docatur Count? mJ™ S3- Civil War. The other nine were 

fiscal year ends Deoanhir ST,? i- ?2 5' Parable in advance. The 
renewals to the Recess Secretary? 880 4xroct 311 •WUoation, and 

Handed and dut?os shirked ?nr"™^? ty turne ? to lio ™so, rights 4e- 

^fe^to^^^^f^^ New 
be further documented? So.mcyvilie in the early days. Can this 

for a lady of sene rMStf^tertS 1 ?^ 0 ,,^!^ 

Boonoranl; f?opv° 0 ? °?S* S »°£ S^ 0 ' ? fow lat0 00 ? ios °* **> Weekly 

large print? anfbo very part?c^^°aoeu? d t^ a ^ S 1 b ? Un<J - tOSQthor > 
nash whiskey. particular ahout the quality of the sour 

iLl?^ *l r ° n ? v 'y° nin « ranchnan of the 80- s to his nor- 

; " fron the Laranlo Daily Boonoran-? febrSa™ to 

HlilTACS? ntribUtGa by H ° l0na H ™«»Gton SnUhTl UWOM 



HISTORY VIA OMSSWAHS 

find th e nselveB P concerneS wiSh ?he Indian g^iW? "•J 9 "** aay 
Settlement, or with Zachary Taylor's HexLan eannaiS° JanostOTO 



m« l Stolto8"S*? f S" If far a? 2?? tf "J ala0St « s00n « their 
the Indian trade a? Jmesto™ ?n 160a the7 ?TS m!cin « toa<Js f or 

American glass is arSIS, ' "* n ° ne 01 tMs sliest 

^I^^^^^h^^,^ — - are faniliar to 
toclung - nado ohieflv totti? °2S ^ il i iaa Stiegol, and John Frederick 



their shape (the squat Wistorborg specimen is a hundred years older 
than the Mt. Vernon bottle), and patent -medicine bottles by looking 
up in old city directories the proprietors whose names appear on 
thorn* Sono paper labels add to the fun* 

The Historical flasks vary in rarity according to the way they con- 
bine size, color and motif, but even the condone st are fascinating. 
You can collect, just for amusement, such pious injunctions as "Use 
me but do not abuse .ne," or the sinplo label "Travelers Companion," 
but if you have anything nor e to do with this group you can't help 
learning a good deal of American history. You. will find* for in-" 
stance, that the Captain Bragg flask 4 refers to an incident in Zachary 
Taylor's Mexican War campaign; that Major Ringold was another hero of 
that War; that the phoenix on the Resurgari flask is a syxiboi of 
Baltimore's rebirth after the fire of 1850. Flasks cone in conven- 
tional designs as well as historical. They wore blown in full-size 
molds, mostly from 1820 to 1870 • Sone dear to the heart of col- 
lectors are the Captain Bragg. Wn. H. Harrison, the Unions, 
Baltimore's Monument, Masonic, Washington, Railroad, Major Ringold, 
Franklin, LaFayetto, Pike's Peak, DeWitt Clinton, and Taylor campaign. 

Much early American glassware is rare and expensive, but bottles of 
one kind or another, can be collected by anyone with a lively curi- 
osity and a willingness to learn. They cone in all urice ranges; old 
"nostrum" bottles even turn up in junk heaps. 



.HOME TOWN 

(Poem by Roll B. Littell, awrifiktion instructor at Washington 
University, Seattle, Washington) 

Sitting hero as the sun goes dowa> 
I'm lonely tonight for a little t$m. 
For an humble home far away. 
And on the corner wish to play, 
And know the pleasure and the joy, 
The carefree fun of a barefoot boy. 

I see the courthouse standing there 
Imprisoned, in the public square, 
Its iron fence and chain hitchrack, 
And the old interupban track. 
The wat T ring trough, the old band stand, 
And hear the silver cornet band. 

I see trees growing on the tower, 
And hear the town clock strike the hour. 
Softly the chimes of first church ring 
And birds in trees and belfries sing. 
Turtle doves coo in maple trees, 
And larks trill in the tree top breeze. 



I hoar again the "oast end" boll 
And children cono fron town and dell, 
The girls with "pig tails" down their back, 
And boys with narbles in a sack. 
Boys to the cast and girls to the west, 
Don f t cross the line in play or jest. 

At the track in the old fair ground 
Are horses going *round and f rouud. 
Driving then are "Bill," George and "Buck,"/^<-« Cr ' A 
And watching there are Lottie an$ "Duck." 
They could trot and pace in those days. 
There were blacks, "duns," sorrels and grays. 

I see beside old "Gas" creek f s bank, 
The woolen nill, the big gas tank. 
The foot ball field by Goddard^ barn, 
The old bridge and the crawfish cairn, 
The reservoir beside the nill, 
And Zoller's nansion on the hill. 
The rolling clouds I see once nore 
And he*\r again the thunder roar, 
The lightning's flash, the ravens cry, 
Myriads of blackbirds in the sky. 
I see old Sand crook and the fall, 
And hear once nore the cat bird T s call. 

I pick the paw-paw fron the tree, 
And crack the nut of the hickory. 
My hands are browii with walnut stain, 
In old "Long h Hole" I sv/in again, 
I see the iron weed growing rank 
And pluck wild violets on the bank. 

My drean is done, I'n back once nore, 
Out by the sea, out on the shore, 
Out where the mountains meet the sky. 
My drean is done and yet I sigh, 
Again to be a barefoot boy 
And know again rsy boyhood joy. 

And this I know; There ne'er' shall be 
No town on earth so dear to no, 
No place, no cline, no sky so blue, 
No sun so bright, no friends so true, 
No ones so loved as those back hone, 
To whon I send this little poem. 

od. — Rolland B. Littoll was born in Grcensburg 
and loft whan 14 years of ago. His parents 
wore Alanson and Ellen Dryden Littoll. 



Again, your Cousin Book-Worn recommends for your reading pleasure, a 
"book by Ishbol Ross - her newest one - Grace C oolidg c and "' her Era . 

After graduating fron the University of Vermont, she became a teacher 
in the Clark Institute for the Deaf in Northampton. Calvin Coolidge, 
a rising young lawyer, boarded in a house near the Institute, and his 
landlord introduced these two young people, remarking that "having 
taught the deaf to hear , Miss Goodhue might perhaps cause the mute to 
speak." Oppositos in disposition, thoy wore immediately attracted to 
each other. Years later, in his autobiography, the President wrote: 
"for almost a quarter of a century she has borne with my infirmities 
and I have rejoiced in her graces." 

This book is the story of the lives of these two, and the story of 
the era in which thoy lived — very good reading -- about people, 
events, fashions, etc. of some not-so-long-ago yester-years. You 
will ask for it the next time you are in our Library, won't you? And 
then, when you recommend it to your friends, maybe you'll hear a 
faint "I'm so glad that you enjoyed it too" - and that could bo the 
voice of your 

Cousin Book-Worn. 



THE LAST PfcSTJHff 

The October field tour of our County Seat included as much as time 
and traffic would permit, 

Mrs. Helen Osburn opened tho tour at the Thonas Hendricks marker, at 
the East entrance to the Court Bouse. She covered interesting history 
and stylos of architecture plus human interest stories of the square 
and the original plat. 

Mrs. Mary Morrish viewed the surrounding landmarks of the once fash- 
ionable Old Town from the hone of Mrs, Kay Ewing, located at Broadway 
and McKoc Streets. She included those passed from the square to this 
point and those to be noted after leaving the Ewing home onroute to 
the next stop. 

From tho Mrs. Floyd Barnes home (Lincoln and Main), Mrs. Adeline 
Lopcr, pointed out the industrial and business sites of the horse and 
buggy and stagecoach days of early Groousburg. She also previewed 
the standing landmarks of last Main to Wilder Street, on the way to a 
parallel viewing of East Washington Street landmarks returning back 
to the square. 

For the social period tho group reassembled at the homo of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Shannon on North Franklin Street. This was the first ap- 
proach to viewing the pretentious homes, of what could be called tho 
age of elegance in tho city's history. This was given by Mr. Shannon. 
Along with the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Shannon, their heirloom 
furnished home was also onjoyod. 

Sinco other scattered landmarks had to bo omitted, we would like to 
call attention to a few of them. Several of those have been 



authentically restored. Among then are original farm hones of what 
was then being platted for a future suburban Groensburg. 

At the end of North Franklin Street is the retirement hone of Luther 
A. Donnoll of Underground Railway fane. It is now ovraod by Mr. and 
Mrs. Saa McDormit. It is very nearly perfect as it has always been 
lived in by appreciative owners. 

On North Broadway the hone of the late Mr. and Mrs. San Bonner was 
the farm hone of Mr. Henry Doles. Both its interior and exterior has 
been perfectly restored by the Bonners. 

On North Michigan Avenue is the restored hone of the first Wn. S. 
Woodfill. It is the hone of Dir.' Trovor and Mrs. Morrison. The latter 
is a great granddaughter of the original owner. 

Directly across the street is the Rev. Winchester Hone. The last 
owner was Mr. Oscar Miller. This hone is being kept for the retire- 
ment living of the three Miller daughters. 

We loft the Square and the Old Town With a feeling of sadness and dis- 
appointment, knowing that many of these beautiful landmarks were on 
the very eve of local demolition. This to give way to the contem- 
porary influence of Frank Lloyd Wright and his cubical dreams. Then 
beginning with the beautifully restored hones in the northern and 
eastern parts of the city, our spirits wore lifted. Only time will 
tell whether wo wore right or wrong. 

—A SUBSCRIBER 



EXHIBITION 
SARDINIA SCHOOL 
Monday Eve., Feb. 17, '68 

PROGRAMME 

Music by the Sardinia Cornet Band 

Song— "Then we'll be Glad," by tho Juveniles 

Advertising for a Servant 

Mr. Marshall . . . J. 3. Booth 

Mrs. Marshall Miss Fannie Stout 

Margaret O'Flannagan Miss Ella Booth 

Katrina .Miss Druzilla Smith 

Snowdrop Washington . . . .Miss Lizzie Small 

DECLAMATION 

"The Fly" .Master Willie Byous 

DIALOGUE. . .by the Juveniles 

The Throe Guesses 

KING NUMBSKULL Thomas Shera 

PRINCE STUPIDON W. M. Risley 

Princess Musulla. . . . Miss Fannie Rickotts 



) Kit tic Wiseman, Mattie Shera, 

FAIRIES) Lucy Hawkins, Ananda Risloy, 

) and Louie Moncriof 

SONG "The Fairies** 

DECLAMATION— 

"Not so Easy," Master Willie Snith 

The Dosen Family 

Mr. Brown .Ennons Booth 

Mrs. Brown . Miss Mattio Ri3lcy 

Mrs. Do sen Miss Lizzie Snail 

Prisoilla Miss Mattie Moore 

Ruth Miss Annie Reiley 

Abagail. Miss Mary Moore 

Rebecca Aquilla. .... Miss Kittie Wiseman 

PETER. M. W. Moore 

ADAM . Henry Jones 

I AMES. , James Gaston 

Concert Recitation, "American Flag." 

TABLEAU. . Mary, Queen of Scots 

Song, "The blind Girl," Miss Louie Moncrief 

Matrimony 

Mrs. Hamilton Miss E. E. McKeehan 

Arabella . . Miss Ella Booth 

Ellen. Miss Amanda Smith 

Katy Miss Fannie Ricketts 

Count Do Vtemim B. F. Gaston 

Dennis . . ., , . J. B. Plynate 

Charles Harper . . . . . . . .E. S. Holliday 

SONG "Foot Traveler" 

Concert Recitation by the Juveniles 

Declamation, "Flowers" . . Miss Lou Moncrief 
TABLEAU The Seasons 

Matrimonial Advertisement 
Aunt Martha Gordon . . . . . Miss- M. Booth 

Grand Mother Cole Miss Kate Smith 

Mary Colo Miss-Smna Clondonning 

Jack Cole John Thompson 

Cyrus Gordon '. . . .w. M. Risley 

DECLAMATION— "Will the New Year come to- 
night, Mamma?". .Miss Isa Shera 
SONG . ."Shout for our Banner" 

Dr. Hawloy 

Dr. Hawley John Gentry 

Mrs. Hawley Miss Druzilla Smith 

Hattio Hawley Miss Fannie Stout 

Delia Dayton Miss Mattie Moore 

Zedokiah Hull J. B. Plynate 

Charles E. S. Holliday 



WITH THOREAU (HENDERSON) AT CONCORD BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1961 

By Grant Henderson 



Upon the bridge stop lightly , son, 

Arouse no echo there 

Until a nonent passes, 

As deathless as a prayer. 

So let us gratefully cnbrace 

This golden nonent. When 

We walk together fron this $laee 

We. Hoy not cone again. 

But in the years ahead we'll know 

(And this is prophecy, 

God grant us) how to face the foe, 

Whoever ho nay be, 

With, fortitude. Remenber this: 

Bravo non fell where we trod, 

Insiiring us this day of bliss, 

Our Country, and our God. 

Then, Of ny son, let no nan claim 

That you and I today 

Misunderstand. We're n$1? the sane 

Two non who walked away 

Fron Walden Pond an hour ago 

To visit Concord Bridge. 

What tugs upon our heartstrings so? 

Do Redcoats walk the ridge? 



Dat c 

Mrs. Dorothy Hub or 
3 S3 N. Broadway 
Greonsburg, Indiana 

Dear Mrs. Hub or: 

Enclosed please find ny check in the ariount of $ for 

reservations at $1.50 each for the annual 1962 dinner neeting of the 
DECATUR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Signed 

Make check payable to DOROT HY HUBEP C TflilRMAN 

Your dinner, tickets will b© waiting for~you the door. 

MAIL RESERVATIONS EARLY- TO BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN WEDNESDAY , 
DECEMBER 12th. 



AlS j^I^ET.g^7 

THE^ 

Volume 1 - No* 21 Qreensburgj Indiana August 8»\1964 

WELCOME NEW MEMBERS! . OCCASION: Sunnier Meeting 



Mr. John R* Meyer- Milwaukee 
Mr. Rc Sherman Boyl- Inclpls. 
Miss Ruth Moulton- .Union City 
Mr. Raymond Carr (463) 

>{C 5{C 5|C $ 

PARKER ? S POND 

Again our hosts are the Willian 
Parkers. Their hone is located 
approximately eight niles South- 
west of Greensburg in Clay town- 
ship. 

RO UTS FROM GREENSBURG 

Follow SR 3 and 46 to the Junc- 
tion West of Greensburg. Here 
turn left or South on SR 3. Con- 
tinue South on SR 3 to the second 
cross road. (Look for the sign 
hefej. , Turn right or West on a 
stono road* LOOK FOR THE FLAG 
POLE ON THE RIGHT AT APPROX. ONE- 
QUARTER MILE. 

ROUTE, FROM WE STPQRT ^ 

Follow Sr 3 North toward Greens- 
burg. After passing the yellow 
flasher at Letts, turn left or 
West at the second .cross road. . 
(Look for the sign here'jv "Turn 
left or West on a stone road. 
LOOiC FOR THE FLAG POLE ON THE 
RIGHT aT APPROX. ONE -QUARTER 
MILS. 

PICNIC ' afterwar d 

MR. AND MRS. PARKER HEREBY EXTEND 
AN INVITATION TO ANY OF THE MEM- 
BERS OR THEIR GUESTS TO BRING 
THEIR PICNIC BASKETS IF THEY 
WISH TO DO SO. TABLES WILL BE 
PROVIDED. 



SPEAKER: Mrs. E. A. Porter 

DATE: Sunday evening, August 23, 
1964. 4:00 P.M. FAST THE 

PLACE: Parker's Pond 

Mrs* Porter, a devoted member of 
the Society, will speak on one of 
her favorite subjects- CEMETERIES. 
Hers is a cause to which she is 
very much dedicated. Mrs. Porter 
abhors the neglect and vandalism 
that occurs daily in sorie of our 
cemeteries, and is quite eloquent 
in saying so. She. will have a mes- 
sage that will appeal to our good 
members- our only regret being that 
those who should be there will not 
be numbered', among those present. 

BRING AS MANY GUESTS AS YOU LIKE I 
EVERYBODY IS WELCOME! 

T HE SOCI ETY'S OF FICERS 1964 

President — — -L or en Garner 

1st. Vice-President— Norman Billieu 
End. Vice-President— Willard Martin 
Corresponding Secy. Mrs. Robert 

Dale Brown, RFD 1, St. Paul, Ind. 
Recording Secy. Miss Helen K. 

Bussell, 711 North East Street, 

Gr e en sbur g , Ind i ana 
Treasurer Miss Kathryn Taney 

$ ;|&. ^ >K 

SUGGESTION 

IF SO INCLINED, WHY NOT VISIT 
THE DECATUR COUNTY 1 RAILWAY MUSEUM 
AT WESTPORT BEFORE ATTENDING THE 
AFFAIR AT PARKER'S POND? YOU WILL 
ENIOY THEIR RIDE AND DISPLAY. 



MT. ETNA SCHOOL HISTORY 

This is an attempt at compiling a brief historical sketch of the Mt. 
Etna school, which was located, in the southeast part of Salt Creek 
Township, Decatur County, Indiana — just where the counties of Frank- 
lin, Ripley, and Decatur, corner. The sources of this material are 
from the original deed, newspaper, clippings, U. S. Army discharge, and 
notes left by my father, Ambrose Hickman. About forty years ago, he, 
with the assistance of Letta Collicott Williams, wrote a fairly com^- 
plete history of this school. This history cannot be located, but many 
of my father's notes were, and have been used in this sketch. 

The name Mt. Etna came from a steep bluff on the farm of James Parmer* 
who gave the name of Mt. Etna to that bluff is not known. The first ' 
school by the name of Mt. Etna was an old log, one room cabin, just 
across the Decatur County line, in Ray Township, Franklin County, on 
the farm of John Barton Hickman. One night it burned to the ground. 
The families of that neighborhood got together and decided to ask for a 
school to be established for the community in Decatur County. Why 
Decatur County was selected of the three counties is not now known. 

Among my father's papers is the original deed of James Moodey, Rebecca 
Ann Moodey, and James Parmer and America Parmer to Salt Creek Township. 
Only James Moodey could sign his name. The other three signed by "mark." 

In later years the "e" was dropped from the Moodey name, and the name 
in that community became "Moody." The deed reads as follows: "On the 
part of the said James Moodey and Rebecca Moodey, commencing at the 
corner stone between the lands of said Moodey and Parmer, on the Harri- 
son Road and running west, six and one half rods, thence north, four- 
teen rods, thence east, six and one half rods, thence south to the 
place of beginning and on the part of the said James Parmer and America 
Parmer, commencing at the above described corner stone and running east 
five rods, thence north fourteen rods, thence west five rods, thence 
south to the place of beginning, being a part of the south east quarter 
of section No. twenty eight (next word is undistinguishable ) range 
eleven, containing one acre and one rod." 

This deed was executed on February 4, 1865 by Joel Colson, Justice of 
Peace, and was received for recording in Greensburg, Indiana April 4, 
1865 at 1 P. M. o'clock, and is recorded in deed Book, Volume 8, page 
31. James R. Cox was the Decatur County recorder. The price paid by 
Salt Creek Township for this property was #10. The name" of the trustee 
of Salt Creek Township does not appear on the deed. 

A frame one room school house was built on this property and it is 
thought that the first school term opened in November of 1865, with 
Tichard W. Bowen as teacher. The "old timers" of the community always 
spoke of Richard W. Bowen as being from Kingston, but Kingston must 
have been his home after teaching at Mt. Etna. He was a Civil War 
Veteran of Company A, 82nd Rgt. Ind. Infantry Volunteers, and his dis- 
charge, now in possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Marie Clark, 
Greensburg, shows he was discharged on the 6th day of July, 1865 at 
Madison, Indiana and that he was a native of Worcester County, Maryland. 
My late husband, Ralph Bowen Linvillo, was his grandson. Perhaps Mr. 
Bowen came up through southern Indiana from Madison, and was hired as 
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tiie first teacher of the new Mt. Etna school. Leonard Perry Hart and 
Lafayette Hickman are known to have been two of the pupils of that 
first school term in the new school. Mr. Bowen was said to have been 

a very brilliant scholar himself, but was not considered a practical 

man by the school patrons. Ho loved to read poetry to his pupils, and 
this was considered not contributing much to preparing the boys and 
girls of that day, for their rugged life ahead. How many terms Mr. 
Bowen taught at Mt. Etna is not a matter of record, but it was more 
than one. 

After Mr. Bowen came a man, quite the opposite. His name is obscure, 
but if my memory of "tales told" serves me correctly it was Sample. 
He ruled by the "birch rod" so he satisfied even less than did Mr. 
Bowen . 

The following account of the next few years at Mt. Etna, are taken 
directly from ny father's notes. 

"My first days at school are very vivid in my mind. They were spent 
at Mt. Etna, and I started to school in the fall of 1872. My first 
teacher, and for several years thereafter, was my cousin Ellen Moody, 
of the New Pennington neighborhood. She was a very talented forceful 
wonan, quick to speak her mind, and high tempered. There were about 
6 0 pupils in the- winter months, some of them young men and women. 
Many is the time I have heard her tell the big boy , "Unless you mend 
your ways, you will end up on the gallows." I guess we all mended our 
ways, for none of us, that I know of, ended there. 

"Some of my school nates during those early years at Mt. Etna were: 
Anderson, Ed, and Lucinda Shouse; Joe, Isaac, Lizzie, Louise, Martha 
and Rose Pamcr — Rose was deaf and dumb and was later sent to school 
in Indianapolis — Fred, John, and Charles Myers; John Korte; Ben and 
Amelia Hibbler; Mary and Louise Hackman; Louise, Annie, Mary and 
Sophia Miller; Frank, Williard, Celia, William Henry, Milton, Ed, 
Sereptia, Isaac and Nathaniel Hart; John, Amelia and Mary Ceese; 
Robert Brooks; Jerry Whitten; Frank Wise ; Sherman Risinger ; Curtis, 
Harmon, and Jacob Collicott; Fred, Bill, Henry, Annie, Sophia, and 
Mary Mellow, and my own brothers Frances, Jared, Cash, Mort, and 
sister Am. 

"After Ellen Moody came a teacher from Buena Vista, whose name was 
W. M. Gard, but was called "Kenny" Gard by everyone. Spelling matches, 
ciphering matches, singing schools, Friday afternoon Literaries, and 
wrestling matches became popular under his leadership. I recall a 
spelling match in May of 1875, I believe, in which Susie Wise repre- 
sented New Pennington school, a mile and a half west of Mt. Etna, and 
I represented Mt. Etna school. I soon lost to Susie. I believe Susie 
went on to Groensburg, where a contest was held in the Court House, 
and won that contest. As I recall it, some western land offered by a 
James Hart was to bo the prize. Whether Susie got the land or not I 
do not know — but Susie could spell. Susie married my cousin, John 
Moody. 

"Konny Gard frequently cut the boys* hair at recess and noon. One 
recess he had finished just half of a hair cut for Curt Collicott when 
recess time was up. Mr. Gard told Curt he would go to his hone that 



night and finish the job. However, wo all suspected he was nore 
interested in Curt's pretty half -sister than he was in finishing the 
job of hair cutting. 

"Mr. Gard was ny teacher for the rest of the tine I attended school, 
and it seems to ne, now, that he was a good teacher, for we learned 
the three R's rather thoroughly. 

"A disaster took place in tho Mt. Etna neighborhood on ny ninth 
birthday -- February 13, 1876. A warn Sunday afternoon, and while ny 
nother was away helping care for a very sick child -- Willie Parner — 
ny sister An and I took off our shoes and stockings and went barefoot 
on the "chip pile." About 7 P. M. that night a storn struck and 
dipped down in the Hart neighborhood about one and one-half miles 
southwest of Mt. Etna. Houses and barns were blown down and nuch tin- 
ber felled, but no loss of life. Our school house was in the path of 
the storn, and only the foundation was left. Luckily it was at night, 
and no one in the building. Our house and barn were in the path of 
the storn, the barn went, and all our house but the one roon, in which 
Mother had shoved us kids, all under the bed. 

"For the rest of that tern we had school in an old one roon log house 
that stood in the yard of the James Parner farm, just a short distance 
east of the school property — only now the farn was owned by George 
Wise. It was great fun having school in the log house, heated by a 
big fireplace, no desks, no chairs, books or anything but the teacher, 
and a flock of eager boys and girls. All the big boys were kept out 
the rest of that tern to help clean up the fallen tinber, saw lunber, 
and help rebuild houses and barns. 

"During the summer a new brick school house was built on the site of 
the old school. Door in one end, three windows on each side, and one 
end a solid wall. Inside, this solid wall, provided a place for a 
wonderful slate black board. Also there was a belfry, with a bell 
that could be heard all over the neighborhood. This was the usual 
pattern for the one roon schools in that day, and for a good many 
years to cone. Kenny Gard taught for several years in this new build- 
ing." 

This is the end of ny father's notes on his school life at Mt. Etna 
School. I have a Currier and Ives picture, "The Rival Queens," given 
to ny father in the spring of 1877 by W. M. Gard for "perfect attend- 
ance." 

Records seen to indicate that W. M. Gard was followed by Henrietta 
Anderson, a local girl of 19 years of age. She had been a pupil at 
Mt. Etna school, perhaps -under Mr. Bowen, and lived only a "stone's 
throw" from the school, on the farn that was known in ny days as the 
Schutte farn. I recall one of ny uncles saying that nany of the, big 
boys in the community went back to school that winter for three 
month's term — more interested in the teacher than in the subject 
natter. Miss Anderson was a direct descendant of Thomas Jefferson. 
More about her later in this history. 

Here we have a lapse of a few years as to any information about the 
school or the teachers. 



William Jenkins of New Point taught at Mt. Etna for several years, and 
the tine seeris to have been in the late 80 ? s or early 90 ? s« 

Miss Lillie Hoff of New Point cane to Mt> Etna to teach in the fall of 
*95 or *94. In the fall of *98 she was followed by Miss Letta Colli- 
cott* Miss Collicott was the young sister of Curtis, Harnen, and 
Jacob Collicott who had attended Mt. Stria during ny father f s tine. In 
the neantine her parents had noved fron the farn near Mt. Etna to one 
about two niles wes'6 of the forner hone, so Miss Collicott never at- 
tended school there. Miss Collicott was ny first teacher, and stayed 
in our hone and I loved her dearly. When her son, Andrew, started to 
school, I was his first teacher. Miss Hoff and Miss Collicott narried 
brothers, Logan and Charles Willians of New Pennington. 

Miss Collicott was followed in the fall of 1904 by a young man, 19 
years of age, Grover Harding, of near New Point. He was quite a bril- 
liant young nan, and frequently was far over our heads. He always 
spelled our school "Mt. Aetna" which we resented heartily I He spent 
the summer* after his first year of teaching, in Colorado. Returning 
hone in the late summer, he died shortly of tuberculosis* 

He was followed by Miss Elva Puttnann of New Point. She was a cousin 
of Grover Harding. Miss Puttnann drove fron New Point each day, a 
distance of three and one-half niles. That was quite a feat in the 
days of nud roads and a horse and buggy. Miss Puttnann was the first 
teacher who did not "board" in the community. 

By this time, Mt. Etna enrollment had dwindled to 14, and 7 of these 
wore transfers fron Ripley and Franklin Counties. As a result of this, 
Mt. Etna school closed its doors, never to reopen, in April, 1907. 
Miss Puttnann had taught two years here. So the life span of Mt* Etna 
school was fron 1865 to 1907. We were consolidated with Nov/ Pennington 
and became a two roon school. 

As I recall the last pupils at the Mt. Etna school were: Roll, Joe, 
Ethel and Mamie Parner; Everet, Mabel, and Grace Parner, 01in Gomel ; 
Oscar Shouse; Helen and Hairy Strunck; Arthur and Clarence Myers and 
Anna Leo Hickman. 

Some of the events that were typical of the social aspect of the 
school in the community should be noted, to round out the History, for 
the school was the community. One of the nost looked forward to events 
of the school year was the "pie supper" or "box supper" as the case 
night be. This was held early in the fall, soon after the opening of 
the school tern. The purpose was to make some money to buy the "Read- 
ing Circle" books. How we loved those books! They were our only 
source of outside reading. The supper was usually held on Friday 
night, and early on Friday afternoon milk, eggs, and sugar would be 
collected from the patrons and brought to the school house. Soneone 
went to. New Point for ice, and borrowed Henry Wolfe* s ten gallon ice 
cream freezer — usually ny father made that trip. The big boys ttirned 
the freezer and when the cream was frozen it was packed in sawdust and 
ice to keep until evening. Each family furnished a cake, and an ice 
cream and cake stand was set up. The older boys and girls worked in 
this stand, and the younger ones worked in the candy and peanut stand. 
The prize job was working in the Fish Pond. That was usually settled 



by drawing lots. The candy ? gun, peanuts and lions for the Fish Pond 
usually cario fron Kranor's store in Batosvillc, purchased the Saturday 
before by the teacher. All the young ladies of the coruiunity brought 
a gayly decorated box containing her pie, or supper. These were auc- 
tioned off, and young neii wore known to go as high as 85(2, and on one 
rare occasion, $1, for the box brought by the girl of his choice. But 
it was great fun and all the comunity turned out for the event. How- 
ever , on Saturday riorning the teacher and sorio of the pupils had to 
clean the school and grounds, to be ready for school as usual on Mon- 
day norning. 

Christnas was celebrated by a "program" given on the afternoon of the 
day school closed for a weok T s vacation -- which was Decenber 24, if 
Docenber 24 fell on a school day. This was the tine the mothers and 
little brothers and sisters usually cane. Each pupil would " speak a 
piece.," and there were songs and dialogues. The school ro on would be 
decorated in cedar, and sonetines a Christnas tree — - we were quite 
festive* The teacher treated — candy, nuts and usually an orange. 
Sonetines an orange for each little brother and sister that nana 
brought along. 

Spring had its special day for us, too. Each spring, on a nice warm 
Friday afternoon, we had a Flower Hunt. After school "took up" on 
sorio such day, the teacher would announce that this would be a good 
afternoon to hunt wild flowers. Books were hurriedly "out away, and 
off wo raced, teacher with us, down through L, P. Hart's woods, along 
the banks of little Laughery Crick, through Mrs, Schutte T s woods, and 
then, nuch riore slowly, up the hill, back to the school house. It had 
been a happy afternoon, we had found nany wild flowers, for both 
woods had nany varieties. I wonder if any are left there now or did 
we destroy all of then! 

On the "last day of school," again we usually had a planned program. 
Again we "spoke pieces," had drills and songs. I renenber one year 
Miss Collicott gave a demonstration with Indian Clubs. Hiss Collicott 
had been to Nornal School at Torre Haute, and had taken "Gynnastics. " 
We thought it was wonderful! If a teacher were well liked and if her 
return was desired by the patrons, there was usually a "surprise" 
dinner by the patrons and friends in the connunity. All gathered at 
a designated place, with well filled baskets, converged on the school, 
knocked on the door, and when the " surprised" teacher opened the door, 
the assembled group greeted her with yells of "surprise, surprise 1" 
The "last day" was also the tine for giving out awards. These were 
usually given for "perfect attendance" and "proficiency in spelling." 

An inportant event to the teacher and pupils, during the school year, 
was the Annual Visit of the County Superintendent of Schools. Elner 
Jeman held this position in Decatur County for a nunber of years. I 
recall his visits to Mt. Etna. Sonetines he talked to us, but nostly 
he listened to the classes, being conducted by the teacher. We al- 
ways tried to do our very best then, for we sensed it had something 
to do with our teacher's "success grade" given each year by the County 
Superintendent. 

Mt. Etna school house also served for "extra curricular activities" 
although that phrase was unknown then. Fron the 1890 ? s until about 



1904 Sunday School was hold at the school house oach Sunday morning. 
Occasionally a visiting minister cane and delivered a sermon. I can 
remember T. J. Hart as a student at Moor es- Hill Oollege doing so. On 
Sunday evenings "Christian Endeavor" was hold for the young people of 
the community. One June Sunday wo had a Children's Day Program. Dr. 
Jorman, of Nov/ Point, was always, much interested in the activities of 
our little community, and as a special treat for the children taking 
part in the Program, he sent five gallons of the* largest strawberries 
wo had ever seen. After the program all the children wore treated to 
strawberries and cream. The little Sunday School always sent a "dele- 
gation" to the 4th of July celebration -- which is a story in itself. 
The same youngsters who wont to Mt. Etna school in the winter were, 
for the most part, the same ones who attended the Sunday School. 

Sometimes a medicine show came through the neighborhood and had a "one 
night stand" at the school house. "Patriotic" meetings were sometimes 
held there too. I renember Neil McCalluia, editor of the Batesville 
Tribune, speaking one afternoon after a "flag raising" at the "corner" 
between Docatur and Eranklin Counties. I judge now that the meeting 
was more a "Republican" meeting than a "patriotic" one — if I remem- 
ber Mr. McCallum correctly. "Flag raising" was another story of the 
Mt. Etna cpnmunity. Was it comnon elsewhere in Indiana? . 

The bell of tho school house was a fire alarm for the community. I 
can remember tho ringing of the boll when Mr. Miller's barn burned, 
and also for Mrs. Schutte's barn. 

Mt. Etna school sent many young men and women from its doors — a few 
achieved fame and recognition, but most of us did not. Perhaps the 
two best known and most famous of the men wore Jacob Grant Collicott 
and Thomas Jefferson Hart. Mr. Collicott became an educator of 
national fame. Ho served aj3 city superintendent of the Indianapolis 
City Schools, for a number of years with narked success. At the tine 
of his death in 1937 he was the city Superintendent of the Colunbus, 
Ohio schools. Ho also had served in administrative positions in the 
northwest. Mr. Collicott was a brother of Miss Collicott who taught 
at Mt. Etna. The friendship of Mr. Collicott and my father, from 
their boyhood days at Mt. Etna school, continued throughout their 
lives. Thomas Jefferson Hart was ordained in the Methodist Church and 
was ono of the best known and beloved ministers of southeastern 
Indiana. Rev. Hart held pastorates in North Vernon, Dillsboro, 
Versailles, Br owns town and Earth Place in Indianapolis. He died in 
1938 in Indianapolis. His wife was the former Lydia Gommel, who had 
also been a pupil at Mt. Etna. 

Of tho women who attended Mt. Etna, perhaps Henrietta Anderson 
achieved the most fame. After her briof teaching career at Mt. Etna, 
she, with her family, wont to Kansas. There she graduated from a 
medical college. She was tho first woman M. D. to hold membership in 
the Medical Association of Kansas City. For a number, of years she was 
the secretary of that organization. She practiced her profession for 
many years in Kansas City. She was tho only pupil of Mt. Etna school 
who also was a teacher there. 

Others who went on to higher education and entered the teaching 
profession were: John F'. Parmer; Effa Parmer; Annie Korte; Anna Leo 
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Hickman; Ethel Parner; Mabel Parner; Grace Parner and Manie Parner 
Jonn E. Parner, after teaching in Purdue, left the teaching profession 
and is still active with an architectural firm in Chicago? Iff a 
Parner McKee retired frori the Noblesville Public School system two 
years ago. Annie Korto Siebert and Manie Parner Metz havS not taught 
f or some years. Anna Lee Hickman IflttrlUe retired last j£e from 

£rnefp,?^?;T C ? T lle § e . in BuGna Vista > Virginia. Ethel 

Parner Barclay teaches in New Point schools. Mabel Parner retired 

J aS * t° ? TOn f?? Grson Hi S h School, and Grace Parner Ryan is teaching 
in the Jacksonville, Florida schools. 6 

The Parner family, in general, was a family talented in nechanical 

^ T ,!? glG 1 e 1 erin e s ^ ills - S lyd0 ' ° ra ' ClaudQ > Ro11 and thei? cSusin, 
Everet, all worked as such. Clyde also served as trustee of Salt 

tenSnt°^ S ^ P tE^ t^' Ro11 ' last year ' retired as Superin- 
tendent of the Decatur County roads. 

Bert and Arch Paranore and Howard Parner, in early young manhood, 
learned telegraphy, and became telegraphers for the New York Central 
Railroad. Arch was stationed at Fairland at the tine of his death 
Howara went west and died in Nebraska. Bert was retired from the ' 
nSi=^? ^° n .i Q Indiana P oli s and is spending his retirement years in 

This is an inconplote list of the activities and achievements of 
former Mt. Etna pupils. Many \vere "tillers of the soil" and "bakers 
of loaves" who made worthy contributions to the rural life of our 
great Hoosier state. 

In the summer of 1908, my father, who then owned the farm that James 
and Anerica Parner owned in 1865, when the deed was nade to Salt 
Creek Township, purchased from Salt Creek Township the Mt. Etna school 
property of "one acre and one rod," for the sum of $66.66. John A 
Meyer was the trustee of Salt Creek Township. Later the west half 'of 
the Property was deeded to my father's sister, An Parner, who then 
owned the farm, originally owned by Janes and Rebecca Ann Moodey. 
Thus the original boundry lines of the farns were reestablished. 
Eventually the school house was torn down, and the bricks sold to eo 
into the construction of other buildings. The equipment and Reading 
Circle books were moved to the New Pennington school, and the bell 
taken to the New Point school. 

Today only the well remains as physical evidence of Mt. Etna school 

2? S S ° V S I' 110 arG now the old timers " there will always be a 
Mt. Etna, for it holds many dear memories for us of teachers and 
school mates. We were in no wise different or unusual. There were 
many such one room schools in Indiana. But those of us who knew then 
are glad that we had that experience. Perhaps we were richer in the 
"good old days" than we realized. 

This classic, so well written, has a particular appeal to the editor, 
because he knew so many of the people involved. The story is typical 
of any community and is further proof that Mt. Etna like any other 
crossroad, abounds in its local history, waiting only for someone to 
tell the story. Thank you, Anna Leo Linville, for a fine job, well 



A PIONEER WEDDING 



The wedding was an attractive feature of pioneer life. For a long 
tine after the first settlement of the Territory, the people married 
young. There was no distinction of rank, and very little of fortune. 
On these accounts, the first impression of love generally resulted in 
marriage. The faxiily establishment cost but little labor — nothing 
more. A description of a wedding in the olden tine will serve to show 
the progress made in society, as well as preserve an important phase 
of history. The marriage was always celebrated at the house of the 
bride; and she was generally left to choose the officiating clergyman. 
A wedding, however, engaged the attention of the whole neighborhood. 
It was anticipated by both old and young with eager expectation. In 
the morning of the wedding day thi groom and his intimate friends as- 
sembled at the house of his father, and, after due preparation, de- 
parted, en masse, for the "mansion" of his bride. The journey was 
sometimes made on horseback, sometimes on foot, and sometimes in farm 
wagons or carts. It was always a merry journey; and, to insure merri- 
ment, the bottle was taken along. On reaching the house of the bride, 
the marriage ceremony took place; and then dinner or supper was served. 
After the meal, the dancing commenced, and generally lasted till the 
following morning. The figures of the dances were three and four 
handed reels, or square sets and jigs. The commencement was always a 
square four, which was followed by what the pioneers called "jigging;" 
that is, two of the four would single out for a jig, and were fol- 
lowed by the remaining couple. The jigs were often accompanied with 
what was called "cutting out;" that is, when either of the parties be- 
came tired of the dance, on intimation, the place was supplied by 
some one of the company, without any interruption of the dance. In 
this way the reel was often continued until the musician was exhausted. 

About nine or ten o'clock in the evening, a deputation of young ladies 
stole off the bride, and put her to bed. In doing this, they had to 
ascend a ladder from the kitchen to the upper floor, which was com- 
posed of loose boards. Here, in this pioneer bridal chamber, the young, 
simple-hearted girl was put to bed by her enthusiastic friends. This 
done, a deputation of young men escorted the groom to the same apart- 
ment, and placed him snugly by the side of his bride. The dance still 
continued;" and if seats v/ere. scarce, which was generally the case, 
"every young man, when not engaged in the dance, was obliged to offer 
his lap as a seat for one of the girls; and the offer was sure to be 
accepted." During the night's festivities, spirits were freely used, 
but seldom to great excess. The Infair was held on the following 
evening, when the same order of exercises was observed. 



THE LAST MEETING 

The ICemble room was taxed to its capacity to hear Miss Ruth Snyder of 
Rockville present her program on "Covered Bridges of Indiana." 

Her photography was outstanding as was her knowledge of the subject 
and love for her hobby. 

Miss Snyder, an authority in this field, related interesting facts 
concerning many of the bridges in this locality and the clever 
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interposing of slides showing the flowers and foliage of the country 
side created an atmosphere which made all present feel that they, too, 
had taken a nost enjoyable trip through rural Indiana, 

In conclusion, she said that beauty can be enjoyed right here in our 
own hone state if we only talce the tine to discover it. 

F o S • E • 



OUR GROWI NG LIB RARY 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE STATE OF INDIANA - DECEMBER 1853. This little volume, devoid of 
statistics, has a very interesting chapter on FEMALE TEACHERS by the 
first superintendent - W. C. Larrabee. This was a brief in behalf of 
employing lady teachers. 

HISTORY OF INDIANA - illustrated, published in 1879. This leather- 
bound volume of 798 pages has an introductory chapter on pioneer life 
in Indiana and a story of one phase of that period is carried else- 
where in this issue of the BULLETIN . The two books are a gift to the 
Society by Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Rrcter of Menlo Park, California. 



MEMBERSHIP — Open to everyone having an interest in history and his 

"~ heritage. The annual dues are $1.00 each, payable in ad- 
vance." The fiscal year ends Dec. 31. Please direct all 
applications and renewals to the Recording Secretary. 

FALL FIELD TRIP --As previously announced, our field trip will take us 
~ "to the St. Paul -St. Oiler area, this coning October. The 

chairnan has been appointed and knowing how capable he is, 
wo are looking forward to the afternoon with a great deal 
of anticipation. 

RMNISCSNOES EARLY SHELBY AND DECATUR COUNTIES by J. R. French 
- - - fhz3 article which Firstf appeared" in part in the last 

issue of the BULLETIN will be concluded in the next issue, 
this due to circumstances beyond our control. 
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EARLY BIRDS 

Once more it is time for the, 
EARLY BIRDS. Strangely enough • 
these come in the fall. They are 
members who pay their 1965 mem- 
bership, fee: early and in advance. 
These nice birds do not demand 
that the secretary spend her time 
plus four to eight cents postage 
to get them back in thfe fold. 
Rare birds - these EARLY BIRDS ! 



DISADVANTAGES OF THE GRADED 
SYSTEM IN OUR INTERIOR TOWNSHIPS 
VERY TRIFLING- 

The only disadvan- 
tage of any moment to be appre- 
hended in introducing the graded 
system into all our townships, 
arises from the distance, which 
pupils from the frontiers of the 
townships must travel, in order 
to reach the central High School... 
In summer and in autumn the dis- 
tance is no objection. The walk . 
of two or three miles would in- 
jure no one, not even the delicate 
female. It would, in most cases, 
prove an advantage to the physical 
energy and mental acuteness of the 

scholars In winter the females 

might find the walking inconven- 
ient. But among our rural popula- 
tion there is no want of means of 
conveyance. In every farm yard 
there is a plenty. of horses, and 
mules, to carry all the children 
to school. Should the farmer have 
to harness up his team, and take; 
his children three miles to school, 
every morning, and every evening to 
bring them home, he would do it 
at much less expense, than he 
would incur by sending them to a. 
private school. 

-First Annual Report -Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State 
of Indiana-December 1852 



OCCASION: Fall Field Trip 
DATE: Sunday afternoon 

October 18, 1964 
TIME: 2 P. M. - EST 

PLACE: St. Oner School House 

St. Omer, Indiana 

The annual fall field* trip will 
start from the St. Oner "school- 
house" which incidentally is the 
present home of our co-chairman 
Mr. and Mrs. E« V. Rutherford. Un 
der their guidance the groiro will 
visit points of historical inter- 
est in and around St. Paul, St* 
Omer and Star Church. Both Mr. . : 
and Mrs. Rutherford are natives ? of 
Adams township and to say that 
they are well qualified to tell 
the story, is an understatement*. 
We can look forward to a very ! 
pleasant afternoon. The usual cof 
fee and doughnuts as a traditional 
part of the social hour to follow, 
will be served by the Ladies of 
Star Church. There will also be a 
display at the church, Mr. Joe 
Shelhorn and Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Dale Brown cooperating. 

BRING AS MANY GUESTS AS YOU LIKE I 
EVERYBODY IS WELCOME! 

NO TRANSPORTATION ! 

No problem at all. Call President 
Mr. Loren Garner at 663-4970 and a 
way will be provided. 

>|< >j< >j< $c 

WELCOME NEW MEMBERS ? 

Miss Catherine Donnell -Brooklyn,. 

N. Y. ; 

Miss Minerva Donnell-Roswell , N. 

Mexico 

Mrs. Stephen Gay nor -New York> v N.Y. 

Mr. Ewing Arnold 

Mrs. Ewing Arnold 468 



Reminiscences of the late "Uncle John" Shelhorn as told by himself for 
the , last tine in September > 1912 to Chas. c. Roberts. 

John and Lydia Shelhorn, parents of Uncle John Shelhorn cane from New 
Jersey in 1818,. stopped at Brookville (Ind.) until the land sale in 
Indiana in 1820. They bought seventeen 80-acre tracts in Rush and 
Decatur Counties. They sold part of the land and built the old flour 
nill that formerly stood at Downeyville. The mill was owned by Flynn 
& White and afterwards by Mr. Banta. The mill has been gone a number 
of years and is no longer a landmark. 

Uncle John was three years old when his father died. In looks he, 
(the father), resembled Uncle Lev/is Shelhorn, but in form was built 
like Uncle John. There were no photographs in those days. 

Eight years later his mother died of hemorrhage of the lungs. Both 
parents died young. When his parents first came to this country they 
built a double house out of walnut logs on the farm now owned by J ohn 
Shelhorn (in 1963 - Joe Shelhorn). The old shop that stood at the 
brow of the hill for so many years was an attachment to this house and 
it was in this part Uncle John was born. There was no floor in the 
main part of the building until Uncle John was 12 years old. The 
children slept upstairs and could stick their fingers out through the 
cracks between the logs. 

There were no saw mills to make boards. They made ash slabs four 
inches thick and they were called puncheon and laid these for floors. 
Doors were made of the same material. They had no nails to fasten the 
shingles on the house but cut long poles to lay on top of the shingles 
to hold them down. They made hinges out of wood and had wooden 
latches with a string attachment on the outside to raise the latch. 
At night the string could be drawn inside and no one could enter. It 
is said from this custom originated the word "Hoosier," a contraction 
of the words "who's there," for often that question would be asked be- 
fore the door would be opened. Thus Indiana in the early days got the 
name of "Hoosier State." 

Early families owned from 5 to 20 acres of land, cows ran in the woods 
and lived on pea vines (they looked something like morning-glory 
vines). They used cow bells, each cow had a different bell so they 
could distinguish the different tones and hunt their cows. There was 
no grass for them to eat. In the evening when they would go after the 
cows they would start one hour by the sun and leave some one at home 
to blow a horn for fear the darkness would come on and they would get 
lost in the woods. Wild onions eaten by the cows sometimes spoiled 
the milk. The horns were blown at dinner-time to call the men from 
their work in the fields. 

The hogs were turned loose in the woods and ate beechnuts and acorns. 
To prevent the meat from being so oily and dripping, because of the 
nut diet, some people fed the hogs about six weeks before butchering. 

The hogs lived wild and learned to protect themselves from wild 
beasts. The old hogs had long tusks and the wolves could not manage 
them. The sheep were most helpless and were always taken first. The 
wolves were killed off in a few years. The deer lasted several years 
and there were wild turkeys. 



Brooms v/ere made from hickory trees splintered down to scrub with. 
They eold for 20# apiece. They churned with dasher churns. Coolers 
was the name of the workers who went from house to house and made 
shingles, tubs, buckets, and churns fron the timber in the v/oods. 

When Uncle John was eight years old he started to school* His teach*" 
er T s name was "Taylor," he could scarcely write but knew his letters. 
Abraham Plue was one of his best teachers, but he said he learned more 
from Henry Doggett than from any of his teachers. Mr. Doggett could 
spell, read, and write. When he was 16 years old he studied arith- 
metic, geography, and , grammar and quit going to school when he was' 18. 
Each scholar had his own book and recited alone. They spelled for 
headmarks twice a day. 

Uncle John said, r, They never put me to work on the farm until I was : 
ten years old. Lewis and I went out to hoe corn, and every time I 
Would stop and look across the field, I would think when I get' over 
there a little farther it will not be so bad." He said that he never 
forgot the first day's work and all through life like the rest of us 
he would look forward and think it will be better a little farther on. 

When his father died there were ten acres cleared on the farm. Samuel, 
the elder brother, was fourteen, and could do the chores and go to 
the mill. 

He raised his first crop of corn for himself when he was twenty-two 
years old. That year he fed eighty head of hogs, shipped them Dart 
way to Cincinnati and drove them the rest of the way* Humphrey 
Stevens shipped his hogs at the same time. He hired his hogs killed 
and sold them for $300 net. He said the only time in his life that he 
bought whisky for men was at this time when according to the custom of 
the times, the butchers demanded it, he would not buy it for himself 
but gave them 25^ to buy one gallon. 

When they returned home they took a boat to Madison, Indiana, then the 
railroad to Shelbyville, and from there walked home. He said that 
year he cleared four hundred dollars and made this remark "If I always 
do that well I will be satisfied. n 

His grandmother was a Quaker and married outside the Quaker church. 
They tried to make her say she was "sorry" and because she would not 
she was turned out of the church* The Quakers at. that time had no 
preachers but whoever felt like he was moved by the spirit would get 
up and talk. They did not believe in laziness or pauperism. When two 
young people got married, the people would buy them. a little house and 
if they did not work and support themselves they were excluded from 
the church. 

Uncle John loved the Quaker church better than any other. There being 
no church in his community in 1870, he was instrumental in building 
the New Little Flatrock Baptist Church, He gave one summer's work, 
five hundred dollars and collected the balance of the money for the 
erection of the building and superintended the. work. ' He could leave 
no better memorial. . • ." 

Hannah Brown . 
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ISRAEL JEWETT '3 FIRST TELEPHONE 

A voice cane on the line cautioning' then to watch their language. The 
VOICE was that of Sanantha Jewett. The "party of the first 'part" was 
at the Jewett. hOnestead . about a quarter of a .mile north of St. Oner, 
and the "party of the second part" was at the St. 'Oner general store 
operated by Jewetts. The farmers had gathered to loaf awhile and en- 
gage in a little spit-and-whittie session. When the language heard in 
Mrs. Jewett' s 'Kitchen .became disturbing to her, she nereiy spoke into 
the cigar box on the kitchen wall, and a wire carried her words of 
warning to the store, being heard by all present. 

Israel Jewett, in the early 1860 's had anong other creative things, 
perfected something of a phenomenon in the world of communications. 
People all over the country were searching for the right technique, 
whereby the human voice could be in communication with voices at other 
locations. All kinds of ideas were projected. 

It was during an informal visit with a caller that he was sitting on 
the stone step at his front door, holding the brim of his stiff -katy 
hat in his left hand. He felt the vibrations in the hat when he 
spoke — and there was born the idea of a. telephone. Mr. Jewett' s crea- 
tion was an open connection, the transmitter picking up any noise or 
voice in its range, and carried it by wire to the receiver' at the 
other end of the line. Thus his first telephone was a sort of "hear- 
all tell-all" system, but it raised the eyebrows of every observer. 

An octogenerian living in Seattle, Washington, wrote recently, "I sure 
do remember Israel Jewett. Even listened to a woman sing over the 
phone that he. had from his place to where she lived (and I was only a 
little kid then), but could hear her voice as t>lain as though she was 
right in the room. How far her place was from where I was, I don't 
know. " 

Approximately in 1902 or 1903 he extended his telephone service to the 
OLD MORVEN neighborhood for the consideration of §11. 00 a year. 
Jewett was not only the owner-manager of the company, but he was the 
bookkeeper and maintenance man, too. Children thrilled at the sight 
of his sorrel horse and work-wagon coming down the road, for that 
huckster-type rig with curtains on the sides that rolled up and fas- 
tened with a strap was bringing an individualist that had hundreds of 
unique and scholarly tales to tell, blended with wit. And if any- 
one had a cut or sore, he always gave then a free treatment of his 
SAMARITAN OIL. • 

Did Mr. Jewett have any formal education in what we would call today, — 
the field of electronics? No. Aside from his education in the St. 
Oner school, he had native ability, that led hin to get patents on lots 
of things, a few of which are: a special kind of gate, ■ a kind of shoe 
polish, , and a drug called SAMARITAN OIL. The Jewetts were educated by 
their own reading. Always in their household- there were, books that 
challenged the intellect of the nost eager mind.' When son Earl was in 
nedical college, father Israel and grandfather Hiram really put hin 
through his paces, for they would test his wits to the linit when he 
cane hone for vacations Along with the able assistance of "drug- 
gist" father Hiran Jewett, the SAMARITAN OIL was fornulated into an 
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effective medication for "burns, etc*, and their shelf was never with- 
out it neither was the work-Wagon. 

The Jewetts were among the first settlers of Adams township, locating 
near the present site of Downeyville* where David Jewett built a stone 
house and acquired a large tract of land through the land grant office 
at Brookville. He built the old Picayune mills and in the early days 
was a distiller of whisky, and also operated a tannery. He built the 
first saw-mill on Flat Rock River and also the first grist-mill. 
H iram, Israel's father operated the store in St. Omer for a number 
of years, and the farm north of there where he built the present brick 
house o Along with the 396 acre farm, --also a land grant, he operated 
at the homestead site a first-rate drug store, where he also served as 
the community dentist. For a number of years he was the trustee of 
Adams township. 

From this location the cigar box telephone grew into the JEWETT TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY which was one of the best public utilities in these 
parts. The lines were connected to all points in Rush, Decatur, and 
Shelby Counties. Although it was the early bitter opinion that 
Alexander Graham Bell received the coveted patent for the telephone, 
which rightfully belonged to Jewett, it was the later knowledge of 
the family that Mr. Bell's telephone was entirely different, and they 
bowed to the inevitable. Israel Jewett even in retirement, main- 
tained a Wcarm community interest, and a keen progressive attitude. 

BUT NOW WE HAVE REGRETS. As so many others have said, "If only our 
foresight was as keen as our hindsight, things would be different." 
What would have been priceless keepsakes were thoughtlessly thrown 
away or given to a passing junk man. Thus the first telephone equip- 
ment in these parts, — the old, old apothecary jars, --mortar and 
pestles, and the old dentist chair that had cluttered the place for 
so long (they thought) were disposed of. The final regret is that a 
story is lost. The family had among the old patent records, the land 
grant deeds, and rare books, a prized copy of the full page article 
that told the story of Israel Jewett f s telephone. The CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER carried this front page feature some one or two years before 
or after 1863. The article was loaned to the Indianapolis Telephone 
Company for reprint. It was carefully returned to the granddaughter, 
Justine Jewett Wesseling, but now to her sorrow (and mine) it cannot 
be found. Is there within the scope of my pen any person who can pro- 
vide us with a copy of this article? If so, this poor scribe would 
enjoy the documented "printers ink" along with her feeble, but deter- 
mined effort to preserve something of Israel Jewett f s telephone— the 
story which accompanied her growing up. 

Marceil L. Freeland 



Reminiscences of Early Shelby County (Cont'd) 

J. R. French 

Now I will come. back into Shelby county. After the mill was built 
and a town was started, and a store in the town, and the Michigan 
road cut- out the people thought they were highly favored and some of 
them that had money began to enjoy life after the manner of those 
days. About this time, in 1830, there were a great many large teams 
put on the road to haul goods to Indianapolis, as there was no other 
.way to get the goods from Cincinnati to Indianapolis except to haul 
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taem on wagons . arid it took a team thirty days to make the trip when 
the roads were had, and they were nearly always had. So much teaming 
and driving hogs on roads did it. In 1832 a stage was -out on the Mich- 
igan road "between Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and they estahlished 
stands from ten to fifteen riles apart where the horses were changed. 
Father kept them, and the next stand was at Hankins, a little this 
side of Brandywine. It took two days to drive from Cincinnati to 
Indianapolis. The stage was the only puhlic conveyance and travelers 
ate hreakfast at our house one day and dinner the next. They drove 
from Cincinnati to Napoleon one day and the next day to Indianapolis. 
They ate hreakfast going west and dinner going east. The stage held 
nine persons, and sometimes it would he full and sometimes empty, hut 
we had to have the table set for nine which made it a very uncertain 
business. Father kept the horses and hoarded the drivers for twelve 
dollars a month. Hotels began to spring up between us and Shelby- 
ville. There was Cummin's, then Worland, Lewd on, Zell, Thompson and 
Midkiff . The traveling was so great that we hardly ever ate a meal 
alone and father's charges were so small compared with now. Nearly 
all the travel Was on horseback, and it was a common thing for a half 
dozen or more to ride uo spattered all over with mud, and father 
would take them in, have them take off their leggings and overcoats 
and us boys would take off the saddles and ride the horses to the 
creek nearby and wash them off and put them in the stable and give 
them hay. Then after supper the men would go with us to the stable 
and order the kind of grain they wanted them fed, and then they would 
go hack to the house and we would clean their horses and bed them. 
When we got back to the house father gave them slippers to put on and 
their boots were to clean and blacken. In the morning when they came 
down stairs they would find their boots nicely blackened and they ate 
hreakfast. We would clean their overcoats and have their horses out 
and saddled and then father would charge them thirty-seven and a half 
cents. Afterward he raised the price to one-half dollar and we 
thought it was high. But we produced everything except- some of the 
groceries. We raised our bread and all of our meat except mackerel. 
We made our sugar and molasses. We bought coffee by the sack and tea 
by the chest. 

In 1825 when there was no whiskey made here and people thought it as 
necessary as bread, my father decided to make it. He went back to 
Lebanon, where a man owed him a debt. All he could get from him was 
a set of cop-per stills. My father brought it out and set it up and 
stilled for three years, for he thought he could not keep a not el 
without whiskey. This was the first still house in the county and it 
would have been a good thing if it had been the last. The first thing 
that set father to thinking about it was men bringing meal to the 
still house to trade for whiskey, when he knew their children needed 
it for bread. He thought it was wrong to sell it, but he thought he 
could not keep a hotel without whiskey* so he made three barrels and 
put it in the cellar and shut down the still house. In those days the 
table wos never set without the whiskey hottle on it and the man that 
would not drink was considered a crank and if a neighbor came m and 
the bottle was not offered to him he took it as an insult. Every 
morning we children must walk up and take some tanzy bitters. 

Father sold his still to John Haymond, in Middletown, who stilled for 
a while, I don't know how long. The first person that refused to 
drink was the Presbyterian preacher. My mother was a Presbyterian and 
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tne preachers would' stop with us and preach at our hojse w My father 
and mother were the first to embrace the temperance cause and when 
they did they cut it all out and did not keep it in and about the 
house. My father was the first man to ' try to get in a harvest without 
whiskey. Wheat was then cut with a sickle and the wages was 50 cents 
a day. Father said he was going to pay 62-1/2 cents a day. His 
neighbors told him that he could not get help without whiskey, but he 
told them that he would cut what he could himself and then he would 
"hog" the rest. He had no trouble for that extra 12-1/2 cents 'looked 
good" and he had more hands than needed. Father and mother were the 
leaders of the temperance movement in our neighborhood if not in the 
entire county and they instilled it into their sons so they were all 
temperance men. 

We will now come back to the stage and mail business. The mail was 
carried on horse back until the stage was started. Joseph Common was 
the postmaster at Middletown. The carrier would 'drive up to the of- 
fice with the stage and wait there until the postmaster would take the 
mail in and look over it all, taking out what belonged to his place* 
then the stage would drive on to the next office. The -oostagc on a 
letter was 12-1/4 cents, paid v/hen you received your letter. There 
were no stamps on letters, there was no change like there is now, five 
and ten cents. It was six and one-fourth, twelve and a half, eighteen 
and three-fourths, twenty-five, thirty-one and one-fourth, thirty- 
seven and a half, forty-three and three-fourths, and fifty cents, but 
it was not long after ten cent pieces came into circulation until 
postage came down to ten cents and later down to five. If paid in ad- 
vance, three, and then down to two cents as it is now. This brings us 
to about 1830. At that time there was not a church in this part of 
Shelby county. Preaching was at private homes. .The Presbyterians 
built a church in St. Oner in .1833, and about 1840 the Baptists built 
one at Middletown and soon after the Methodists built one at St. Omer. 
The "Hard Shell" Baptists built one just below St. Paul but when the 
railroad ran through in f 53 it made some change. In 1832 there was 
not a railroad in the state and the state was talking of building one 
from Lawrenceburg to Indianapolis and did survey the route. The line 
ran a little north of Middletown. Next time I will tell you about the 
first railroad in the state or west of the Alleghany mountains. 

In 1832 by the authority of the State, John Walker built a mile and a 
quarter of railroad, the first west of the Alleghany mountains, if not 
"the first in the United States. It started opposite the distillery 
' and went east to Midkiff's tavern. There is no mark of the tavern now, 
except some locust trees where the house stood, a little more than a 
hundred yards west of where the Cynthiana road crosses into the Michi- 
gan road. In your article about Sidney Robertson you say this road 
was built in 1834, which is a mistake. I remember it so well. The 
people came from quite a distance from over the State and some stayed 
over night with us. on July 3. Father went out there on duly 4 to ride 
on this wonderful railroad. A great many people's idea of a railroad 
was that the rails lay across the road in some mud hole. This road 
did not have a piece of iron about it. They cut down straight trees 
and laid them side by side, cutting notches in them to put the ties. 
They then drove a wedge in beside the tie and cut square notches in 
them to put the ties. They then drove a* wedge in beside the . tie and 
cut square notches in the ties to put square scantlings. They drove a 



wedge beside the rails and then cut away the center of the tie to make 
a path for the horse. ; The car would carry forty persons and they 
charged 25 cents to ride out to Midkif f f s and back. They would change 
horses every trip and as soon as forty got out forty mora were ready 
to take their places . It was kept up all day on the Fourth of July, 
1832, and some longer, or as long as it would pay. The State paid 
John Walker to build the road and he got the toll on the road extra. 
This was seventy-five years ago and very few that were there then are 
here now. There are still s one narks . of that road to be seen, and 
when .1 think of it I don't loiow of but one person near to Middletown 
except nyself who was in this, end of *; Shelby county at that tine. That 
person is Margaret Haynond. She is living in Waldron, but was living 
in Middletown at that tine. She is a daughter of Joseph Cummins, the 
oldest of the family, and the only one living, I might here nake some 
mention of our first schpol — it was in Middletown. They built a hewed 
log school house and^had no glass in the windows. This house stood on 
the bluff of Conn' s, creek and was a little past two years old when I 
went to school, 79 years ago. George Vanaman was the first school 
teacher. The next was John Portlock and after him his brother, Moses 
Portlock.. .The next was John Cartmel, who was the teacher for some 
years, and a good one. He bantered several schools to spell against 
his school. He bantered Jones, who was teaching one and a half miles 
south of Waldron, another was Moses Portlock, who was teaching at St. 
Oner, and Wesley Rucker, a little south of Blue Ridge. This was in 
1835, when I was ten years old. We did nothing but spell for some 
tine before we met; to. spell . Jones, brought his school to Middletown 
and we spelled all day. Bird McNeeley and .1 were not turned down all 
day. Later Wo met at old "Uncle John u Haymond's. We did not take any 
other book to school than the spelling book' until, we were twelve years 
old. We then began to wite. When our school and the one up toward , 
Blue Ridge net it was; a bad day and father would not let me go, but 
when we net Portlock they net at James Finley's on the • Michigan road, 
just over the county. line in Decatur county. It was nice weather and 
we met in the field and had martial music. Portlock,, to make sure, 
got some of the best spellers in the Jones school and from a school up 
near Moscow, but we beat then. After Cartmel we had Wri. Jones. He • 
was the last one I went to. He was teaching at the cross roads, where 
now is the town of Waldron. I don f t renenber any that were in those 
spelling contests, all gone, and I am left here yet. 

We will .now come back a few years and you will permit me to refer to 
my parents as they were far ahead of anything financially. As I have 
said before, they had money when they came here, -and father was an in- 
dustrious man always at work and never wasting anything in dissipation. 
He always had money to. buy anything that he or mother had need of .. So , 
years before any person would have thought of a- cook stove, father 
brought one home."" There was not another one this side of G-reensburg 
or Shelbyville. To say that mother was proud of her stove does not 
tell it. She had a bake oven and a reflector was fine for baking bis- 
cuits, but when that cook stove cane in it was the wonder of the 
neighborhood. Women would come miles to see it. Mother took some 
pride in telling them how to cook with it and to them it was a wonder. 
This was in 1833 or 1834. There wore four boys and we kept- four fires. 
Each boy had a fire to prepare wood for, but when this stove came ' each 
boy wanted to prepare the wood for it. No heavy wood for it like the 
fire Blace but it was not long until anyone could' have the job, we had 
to split the wood so fine. About this time the Presbyterians built a 



church and started a Sunday school in St. Oner and father and mother 
went to church on horseback? out one day father went to Greensburg and 
cane hone riding in a fine, two -seated carriage for which he paid two 
hundred dollars* At that tine there was not a nor son between Greens- 
burg and Shelbyville that owned a carriage and there was not one for 
several years. I was married in 1845 and brought ny bride home in the 
carriage and I do not know another carriage in our neighborhood or 
anywhere near. 

The first steam railroad in the State was built between Madison and 
Indianapolis in July, 1847. It was finished to Edinburg and I rode on 
horseback to Edinburg, and got on the train and rode to Madison and 
back. Some tine that year it was finished to Indianapolis. The iron 
was flat bar and they made very slow tine. In 1850 I rode up from 
Madison to Edinburg and on up to Shelbyville. The road extended on up 
to Rushville and Cambridge City. About the same time they built a 
road from Columbus to Shelbyville and on to Knightstown, and afterward 
the road from Shelbyville to Edinburg was dropped. The road from Shel 
byville to Knightstown was abandoned and the Columbus end of the other 
were connected and are now part of the Pennsylvania system. In ! 53 
the Big Four ran through the county on to Indianapolis. The stage 
then stopped and we had some way to get away beside private conveyance 
The first place I saw a passenger train was on the Michigan Central 
road near Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1846. 

In the first settling of Shelby county there were no cemeteries. Many 
farms have dead buried on then. When my father died in 1843 a ceme- 
tery was started in St. Omer. 

I will now compare some prices of farm products years ago with the 
present prices". On the 2d day of June, 1843 was the administrator's 
sale of my father. The things were sold on a year's credit. We sold 
400 bushels of corn in fifty bushel lots at from eleven and a half to 
twelve and a half cents; 300 bushels of oats at nine cents; three 
stacks of hay, two and a half tons in a stack, for $4 per stack; seven 
cows from $4 to $7, four three year old steers at §17.37-1/2, for the 
four. 

While I am talking of prices of farm products and considering the 
price of eggs now and what they were sixty-five years ago, the present 
generation will hardly believe me when I tell them that I have seen 
eggs piled up in the stores at two cents a dozen and the merchants had 
to barrel them up packed in oats and have them hauled to Cincinnati 
and get three cents for them. 

Speaking of merchants, Joseph Cummins was our first merchant at Middle 
town. Next after him was David Favett; then came George Wooden, and 
then Janes Curtis, who is still living on his farm one mile south of 
Waldron. About this time the railroad passed through and Waldron 
started up and the most of the business went to Waldron, This was in 
1853. The farm that Curtis now lives on was entered by Henry Misner 
and he sold it to William Stears and he to James Curtis about fifty- 
five years ago. Mr. Curtis is getting along in years, one of the old- 
est in that neighborhood. There were old Mr. Knight, Mr. Newton, Mr. 
Stroup, Wilson Baxter, Short Haymond, Powell Chapman, Moore Chrisler, 
French Raymond, Monroe Finley, Creek Huffman, Wycoff Beedle, Bartley 
Mooney, Whiteacre, Vanpelt Tindall, all gone except Curtis and myself. 



But I will now loavo this subject and take up the doctors. If there 
is any nan in this county that is blessed with doctors in the family I 
an that nan. I had one brother, two" sons-in-law, four nephews and one 
grandson 'that are doctors, and still I live. The first doctor we had 
in Middletown was Dr. Brown, and then cane Dr. -Griffin, the nan that 
laid out the town of St. Oner. The prevailing disease then was ague 
or chills and fever, and the first thing the doctor did was to feel 
your pulse, look at your tongue and look wise, then call for the broom 
and then tell you to take hold of the broon handle and hold out your 
am, while he would draw about a quart of blood out of your arm and 
then he would give you a dose of calomel and put a fly blister on you, 
somewhere. It did not make much difference whore and when it had 
drawn sufficient to nake a bad sore, you must take off and put on some 
kind of poultice to draw all the vitality out of you, and you were not 
allowed to have a drop of water or a bite of anything to eat, and if 
you did not die in a week he would conclude that you were worth saving 
and let you get well. After Dr. Brown left Middletown, Dr. Robbins 
cane there and he was our doctor. While he was our doctor I had an 
attack of sore throat and he cane and put a fly blister on ny throat 
and as soon as it blistered he tore the skin off and put the plaster 
back on and when it had blistered the second tine, tore off the blis- 
ter and put the plaster on the third tine, and the last tine he nut a 
plaster on the back of ny neck, and still ny head stayed on and I got 
well in snite of hin. My honest opinion is that the. doctor killed 
more neople thoso davs. than they cured. I think there were many per- 
sons that died for want of water. I was personally acquainted with 
one case where they would not let the patient have any water and one 
Sunday some of his young friends called to see hin, and a pitcher of 
water was brought in, and they thought he was going to die, and soon 
they all got up and went out to dinner. He got up and took the 
pitcher and drank all he wanted, and when they cane in and found what 
he had done they sent for the doctor and when he arrived he was so 
much better that all were surprised and he got well in snite of the 
doctor. But doctors have more sense now. Where is the doctor that 
will bleed a patient now, or blister them, or refuse to let then have 
water to drink or food to eat. I have been told by doctors that there 
was no bigger humbug than the practice of medicine, and yet when we 
get sick we send for the doctor. It is the force of education. If 
things change as much in the next sixty years as they have in the last 
sixty years doctors will go out of practice. But I will stop for 
fear of the displeasure of the doctors. 

I have spoken about the Presbyterians starting a Sunday school at St. 
Oner, and if you will bear with ne I will give you .some of ny own ex- 
periences 1 in Sunday school. I was eight years old when the school 
started, and I lived nearly three miles away. I never missed a day 
for eight years, winter or summer. My teacher was David Paramour, an 
elder, in the Presbyterian church 'at St. Oner. The school was re- 
organized every spring, but I remained in his class so that when the 
school had been going eight years, he said to me, "I know that you can 
teach a class and I want you to have a class of boys here next Sunday. 
Select them yourself." I was then sixteen years old, and while it 
was very embarrassing to me, I was taught to obey ny superiors. So on 
the next Sunday I had ny boys there—only four— and I taught then the 
best I could for some time. I then took a class of girls, and as I 
found then easier to teach, I continued to teach the young ladies 



cless for oyer fifty years. I now Save a class of old folks. I ham 
o°er seventy years of :,y life in the Sunday ? <*ooi,*»t 1 don't 
think I shall spend « I so.eti*es think I will wit, grt 

a-eg rilgidlo^yoisor^fayi" and'you will pardon aae for 
rSerrSg to VseS and wha/l have done. Father was very strict with 

younger boys hoeing and uncovering. 

,r v. • i- %. r^t Mr- ^^qnouT was going to have singing school at the 

fn ;n l a ut ffuJtlen. Father said, "no" and told us to go to 

aLin after we were through eating our dinner. He got up and 

M.^VS B« years and ^-^^J^ffy 
Saturday in the surmer. 

* ^i^STn y r eSfary:°lhe^Tas h nof an Sr3%T.??S 
SSS St corf wai od ; e - f t .all. Father always had ^ 

thing to do indoors if it rained in _rooi p lOKl nfc 

rfffi*!*^ SrLs'fwas' averse woaw nake a kiln of brink, or go 
bnckwood after narvesi was ovci trash and burn it until it was 

into the clearing and roll logs or pic!, trash *nd turn ^ 

anrdSinrthe «k*a?her^/inrthe S hfrses would traop out the wheat 
or oats. 

SS^^f^fc gather ola'ins ^---**e 
after he had seen a nan kill a » «t*g» noar_ ^ is 

nffA^W »*. *» the first 13111 °» 

the creek. 

: ^u4^ ^^o-r-a thnt mild oath handed down from ancient 
"Jiminy" creek, w ^ c \*!f * ^^en given its narie by Benjamin Love, 
Castor and Pollux is said to have Dc.n giv.n ^ J th strea m 

v^tTSs ag^ation^ruttering'that Mid "cuss-word" -Jiminy." 



Alter that he persisted in calling it that name and people followed his 
lead. 

It might be interesting to hear about the manner in which neighbors 
visited back and forth in earlier days. Several families would gather 
together and go to a neighbor's in a body. Usually it was after mid- 
night when they would see fit to start home again. The women found 
the least time to visit, for by the time they had the work through it 
was time to go home. That accounts for some of the late stays. 

In 1833 the squirrels were so plentiful in this part of Shelby county 
that people found it necessary to devise means of riding them out, in 
contrast to the means now employed to' preserve the species. In the 
spring of the year 1833 about thirty men formed themselves into two 
companies to carry on a contest which was purposed incidentally to rid 
the country about of varmints. Prizes were given for the greatest num- 
ber of scalps captured at each hunt. The scalps counted as follows: 

Squirrel scalp 1 

Hawk Scalp 5 

Rabbit Scalp 5 

Quail Scalp 3 

One time soon after harvest, when the companies met for a match, the 
woods was full of shooting. Here and there men were bringing -down a 
squirrel or hawk. Out would come a knife and soon a scalD would be 
resting in the hunter's pouch. The animal's body would be thrown away. 
At the close of this particular match it would be no exaggeration to 
say two barrels of scalps were burned. The person whose scalps footed 
up the greatest number of points was given a prize and the side which 
gained the greatest number was declared the winner of the match. 

The first saw mill built in Shelby County was erected by Harry Moore 
on Conn's creek opposite Middletown. Later another was built west of 
Waldron by Elijah Misner, and afterward sold to Isaac Newton. Newton 
had. in connection a carding machine with which he turned out wooden 
bowls . . 

The first grist mill in the county was built by William Major a mile 
above the mouth of Conn's creek. There is not a trace of these mills 
left. 

In 1840 mother and father went to Lebanon, 0. for a visit, leaving my 
brother, nine years old, and myself, fifteen years old, to take care 
of ourselves. That was in Whig times, and indeed you would have 
thought so if you had been there yourself. One day there w&s an im- 
mense gathering in Greensburg and one was to be held in Shelbyville 
the next day. Sixteen Whigs who had been at the Greensburg meeting and 
were on their way to Shelbyville meeting stopped at our house and 
wanted to stay all night. They were greatly disappointed to find that 
we boys were alone and things were not handy to entertain them over 
night. Finally I told them there was plenty of horse feed in the barn 
and sent my brother to help them put away their horses. I told them 
we would do the best we. . could for them.. I went to' the chicken house 
and killed four plump chickens. I got up a good supper for them and 
also. a good breakfast, using four more chickens for that meal. When 
the men were ready to leave they asked how much the charge would be. 



When I told them it would be fifty cents each they protested that 
father would have charged then nothing since they were good Whigs. I 
told., them I was running the ranch while father was away and they paid 
me. . t " 

Martin Wray, who was in his prime in 1850, and widely known throughout 
the country as "The. Whig Thunderer made a rousing speech at Middle- 
town during the campaign and met with an answer from a stranger that 
took him back somewhat. Mr. Wray spoke for more than an hour, roundly 
scoring the Democratic party, and daring anyone in the audience to an- 
swer his arguments. He, of course, did not believe any person present 
would volunteer. But back near the outer edge of the crowd which 
gathered about the great box upon which he was hoisted, two strangers 
had listened in silence. 

?r Who in this crowd will dare to answer me?" shouted Wray. 

"I'willV 1 shouted a man on horseback. He climbed off his horse, left 
it with his companion and elbowed his way through the crowd. He 
mounted the' stand after introducing himself to Mr. Wray? and before he 
had talked long he had put the former speaker to shame with his elo- 
quence. Wray slipped off the edge of the box where he had been sit- 
ting and - slunk away into the crowd. It was a standing joke in connec- 
tion with his name for a long time. The man proved to be -George H. 
Dunn, of Lawrenceburg, then one of the n big guns" of -Indiana Democracy. 
He was a stranger to everyone present. 

I remember well an incident in the life of Squire Van Pelt, who died 
recently. On the morning of the presidential election Mr. VanPelt en- 
tertained a large company of St. Omer people and others. He had 
killed a beef for the company which came to eat breakfast with him. 
Mr. VanPelt' was a little bit annoyed because there were more Whigs 
than Democrats present. The tables were spread out in the yard. It 
is doubtful whether there were others beside myself who are still 
living. 

Among the men who deserve mention in connection with the earlier life 
of the southeastern part of Shelby county, is Herman Avery. His first 
wife was a VanPelt and four children wore born to the union. The fam- 
ily lived adjoining St. Paul, part of the town having been laid out on 
his land. After the death of Mrs 4 Avery, Mr* Avery married her wid- 
owed sister, Mrs. McClure. At the death of the second wife Avery was 
again married to Miss Knight , mother of the daughter of Dr* Howard. 
She died while the first child was very young and Avery was again mar- 
ried to a widow, the only child of the union died. The marriage of 
two pairs of sisters is rare and in some respects remarkable. Wilson 
Avery, a son, also married a sister of his first wife who died. He 
was the father of nine children, one of whom was a girl. He died be- 
fore his second wife. 

I don't think there are any of the second generation of the VanPelts 
or Avery's living now. There were the Ogdens and Majors who lived in 
the immediate neighborhood, none of the second generation of which are 
living that I know of. One may go north and find the McAhrens and 
Knights none nearer than the third generation - of the early settlers 
except myself living in this section of the county. East of Waldron 
were the Stears, Beedles, Vanamans, Whiteacres , Wiekoffs, Huff mans , 



Creeks , Mooneys and Bartleys, all of whom aro gone, and I don't know 
of a descendant of any of them. Up near Waldron was John Haymond, who 
came to the county in 1827. He was the father of fourteen children, 
the result of two marriages. All are dead except Jane Mecals, who 
lives in Rush county a short distance east of Vienna Church. She is 
eighty-three years old. 

Another family of Haymond 1 s* who I think were cousins, lived on the 
Michigan Road. There was Thomas, Ahigo, Owen and William, not a trace 
of whom remains. They went west, taking their families with them. I 
might go on and name Christler, Snider, Ryland, Rucker, Love, Moore, 
Ormsby and others. Where are they? Where are the French's? I am the 
last of that family. 

The early settlers of the county used to celebrate Christmas in a 
peculiar fashion. On Christmas Eve they v/ould start in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Oner with the Isleys and would go to the next neighbor's 
house, where they v/ould fire off their guns and wake the family, rous- 
ing them out of bed and making them go on to the next house. One 
Christmas when my father had gone to Pennsylvania on business and the 
neighbors were approaching, my mother heard them long before they 
reached our house. She roused the hired man and had him build a fire. 
When the kitchen was filled with people she passed pie and cake around 
to everyone. They did not go any further, as it was nearly daylight 
before they left. They were given breakfast and were then prepared to 
have fun all day. 



THE LAST MEETING 

On the afternoon of Sunday, August 23rd, about one hundred members of 
the Decatur County Historical Society again enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs 0 William Parker at their country home, rightly called "OLD 

STONY.. 11 This was the summer meeting. To a first visitor it was 

a most unusual and interesting spot. We came upon what might have 
been a painting of an old English country-side. The low walled stone 
cottage ; with overhanging eaves and tall chimneys seemed to have grown 
there. Parts of the wall were almost hidden by the "spikey" second 
growth from an old Osage orange hedge A lagoon shaped pond par- 
tially encircled the West side of the grounds then turned to. the North 

side of this beautiful home.. .Knowing that this solid structure 

was salvaged from the old West School Building, I was not prepared for 

the professionally-laid masonry used in the building adaptation 

Mr. Parker said that none of the stone' had to have further dressing or 
buffing. The massive fireplace reached to the low living room ceiling, 
using' various lengths of stone to form tiers of shelves for decorative 

purposes The long stepping stone to the front entrance was. the 

one"" and same approach leading" to the early academic days of many of 

the guests... I found myself glued to two most unusual portraits 

in a second room. Miss Betty Parker filled me- in on their history. 
They were handed down from the ICemble family, relatives of the 

Parkers.. In 1874 the Kembles sent cabinet photographs to Prance 

for enlargement and tinting by the charcoal method. This process, had 
no connection with . ?f chromo" sketches made by roving artists in the 
early eighties. Louis Jacques Daguerre, a French painter and physi- 
cist, developed this art ....... .Mrs. E. A. Porter, of Westport and a 



charter member of the Society., was the speaker for the occasion and 
made an earnest appeal for the restoration of our old cemeteries, out 
lining the procedure of going about it. She related to an attentive 
audience some of her many experiences in this endeavor. She further 
paid tribute to those who had, before her time, started this worth- 
while project. Mrs* Porter, very aptly, closed with Shakespeare s s 
self -composed epitaph-- 

"Blest be the man, that spares these stones; 
And cursed be he, that moves my bones." 
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OCCASION: Sixth Annual Dinner 
Meeting and Election 
of Officers. 

SPEAKER: Hon. Milford E. Anness 

DATE: Saturday, January 9, 

1965, 6 :30 P. M. Fast 
Time (EiS.T. ) 

PLACE: Presbyterian Church 

N. E. corner Public 
Square, Greensburg, 
Indiana. Entrance on 
Washington Street. 

RESERVATI ONS 

If you have not already been con- 
tacted, please call 663-4970 
(Mrs. Garner) or 663-4621 (Miss 
Aldrich) by Wednesday, January 
6th, if you plan to attend the 
dinner. Tickets are $1.75 each. 

Our speaker, a lifelong Hoosier 
is a lawyer, historian, former 
judge and legislator. Graduating 
from Indiana University 1940 in 
journalism and government, he at- 
tained his lav/ degree in 1954. 
He served in the South Pacific in 
1943-45. Ten years of his life 
was spent operating the family 
hardware store at Met amor a. 
Known best locally as our own 
State Senator 1947-55, and later 
as Judge of the Fayette Circuit 
Court, Mr. Anness is presently 
practicing law in Columbus. He 
is also the author of "S ONG OF 
METAM0RI 3" a story of "the 
Indian's last stand against a re- 
lentless intruder . " 



MEMBERSHIP - 



-Open to everyone having an interest in history and his 
heritage. The annual dues are ftl.OOeach, payable in ad- 
vance. The fiscal year ends Dec. 31. Please direct all 
applications and renewals to the Recording Secretary. 



s M^L.^9§r Members can still qualify as EARLY BIRDS by paying their 
"~ ~ ~ " I96d dues at the Dinner Meeting. 

OUR GROWING LIBRARY- Indiana University through the good office of the 
librarian Mr, Cecil K. Byrd has given a copy of G ENERAL JOHN T . 
WILDER- Williams to the Society. Judge Williams/ formerly of 
the Tennessee bench, found the general a very fascinating 
character, covering his life from his birth in New York state 
■to his death in Jacksonville, Florida, in 1917. The book is 
rare and out of print. 

HUBBR'S HALL - A land-mark at New Point, this two-story frame structure, 
combined hall, business and dwelling burned to the ground at 
2:30 A. M. Sunday morning, last October 25th. Built in 1891 
it was the scene for Tf dances, church socials, school entertain- 
ments, graduation exercises, medicine shows, religious meetings, 
political rallies, oyster suppers and special parties." In all 
of these years the building later known as the I. 0, 0. F. Hall 
contained' a grocery or meat-market, or both. Why this par- 
ticular story? ....Burned was the EDITOR f 8 birth-place ' built 
for his advent by his grandfather. 

THE DISPLAY - Again a display is to be a feature of the Dinner Meeting. 
With the members cooperating, it is planned to show early pic- 
tures of them, for yo\ir identification. The pictures should be 
of individuals only, from babies to early childhood. Bring 
your picture or better still leave it with a member of the com- 
mittee prior to the meeting, 

THE L a ST M E ETING - By actual count one hundred six good members of the 
Society descended on the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Rutherford 
at St. Omer for the annual fall field trip. We say "descended" 
because at the appointed hour the fall rains set in (after a 
lapse of several months) and there was no alternative for our 
hosts, but like the hospitable folks they are- it was "COME IN 
OUT 0E THE RAIN!" Their home was fairly bursting at the seams 
and had it been fair weather the house wouldn't have held them. 
This correspondent unable to gain the upper stair, is at a loss 
to report accurately on Mr. Rutherford 1 s presentation of his 
subject- a description of the Doints of interest to be visited- 
but suffice it to say, that it was very well done, for everyone 
listened intently. Following this briefing the members and 
guests loaded in" their cars and took off for St. Paul. The 
route took, us past the John Paul home, the stone bridge, 
Grermantown, the present stone quarry, the Catholic church and 
down-town St. Paul. From there by way of St. Omer again and 
the Brookville road, we went to Star Church for the social hour. 
Here the ladies of the church served the usual coffee and 
doughnuts. For an added touch, a display of . family heirlooms 
afforded conversation pieces for those attending. In &Mte of 
the rain, which persisted, everyone had a very enjoyable after- 
noon. 



RAILROADS - STEAM AND ELECTRIC IE INDIANA 

Indiana is a great State. It is not a great State in extent of terri- 
tory when compared With other States' of the Union. But commercially, 
socially, educationally, religiously, politically, and generally it is 
the greatest small State that Uncle Sam can boast of within his great 
domain. 

The railroads which lie within her borders have been the principal 
factor in shaping the destiny and building up the natural resources of 
the Hoosier State. But before considering the question of the rail- 
roads of our own State, let us for a moment look into a little history 
in connection with the inception of railroads. Let us for a moment 
stop and look at the great struggles which went on in the minds of in- 
ventors and sleepless, restless, and tireless mechanics, in order _ to 
perfect the present railroad systems which we so much enjoy at this 
time in this' State and in our Sister States when we visit at a dis- 
tance. 

Some way or other there is a disposition for people of the present 
generation to look uoon the magnificent and luxurious railroad train 
in a common place, matter of fact way, as though it had always existed. 

We use the train and ride upon it with as much indifference as our own 
little children use the telephone, which now so commonly hangs upon 
the walls of every dwelling or business house. Let us now stop for a 
moment in this hour of lightning progress and read a line of very, 
very recent history in reference to the construction of railroads and 
see what kind of a cocoon was woven about the chrysalis from which was 
hatched, through a rapid evolution the modern express train. 

I say recent history, and really it is recent when thinking and con- 
templating the stupendous amount of work that it has taken to bring in 
to existence the modern railways and their equipments and to bring them 
to their present high state of excellence and perfection. 

The origin of the idea which led ultimately to the building of these 
now vast railroad systems, was the building of a wooden track to carry 
coal from some of the coal mines in England. These wooden beams or 
rails were laid parallel in such a manner that coal carts and wagons 
would run in grooves so as not to slip to one side, and in this way 
very much larger loads of coal could be drawn by horse power than over 
the" ordinary wagon roads. These new thoroughfares, called tramways, 
were made across fields, the owners of the land receiving certain 
rents for the right of way. 

This class of rude tramways or railroads were pretty generally used in 
all large mining districts as early as 1775. Although these kinds of 
railroads were in existence, they did not attract attention as being 
suitable for general traffic. The, success of canals not only at- 
tracted the public mind in that direction but raised up a powerful 
canal interest, which viewed the progress of railroads with extreme 
jealousy and ill will. Indeed I think, with as much ill will as is 
exhibited by the gentleman who tries to drive a flea bitten pony Past 
a raging automobile which comes down the pike in this present genera- 
tion, with a heedless driver at the throttle. 



The use of cast iron roils led to an improved method of traction. In- 
stead of employing a single large wagon, the plan of linking together 
a series of small wagons, was adopted - the germ of the modern train. 

The next improvement consisted in putting flanges on the wheels in- 
stead of the rails, by which great facility of traffic was afforded. 
The power of locomotion still continued to he executed by horses; but 
as the railway system seemed to possess immense capabilities of ex- 
pansion many minds and mechanics labored in devising schemes to sub- 
stitute steam apparatus. 

The invention of the locomotive, like that of railways was the work 
of successive geniuses and deep thinking inventors. Watt had 'shown 
the practability of stationary steam engines; what was now wanted was 
an engine that would travel by its own internal imnulse. The honor of 
inventing a self' acting steam carriage is allowed to be due to Richard 
Trevethick, a clever but eccentric engineer. In 1802 he took out a 
patent for a steam carriage, and this novel machine he exhibited' to 
large crowds of admiring spectators on a piece of ground near London, 
England. However the Encyclopedia Brittanica, from which I am now 
copying does not state whether Mr. Trevethick called his steam car- 
riage an automobile or not, neither does it state whether he used rub- 
ber or iron ties, nor whether or not he had any trouble with the 
sparker or other vital points connected with the inwards of this 
novel self-propelling carriage. It does state however that the steam 
carriages were prohibited from being used on the public highways at 
this time on account of scaring horses and that for this reason the 
manufacturers were compelled to abandon the making of steam carriages. 

However Mr. Trevethick soon afterwards adapted his steam carriage for 
the drawing of wagons on railways a duty which it successfully exe- 
cuted on a railway in England in 1804. This was the first locomotive: 
but it was far from perfect. It drew only ten tons of bar iron at 
the rate of five miles an hour. Mr. Trevethick did not remain in Eng- 
land to improve his invention nor did the moderate achievements of 
his machine immediately induce others to make any distinct advance on 
his ingenious contrivance. For this lethargy there were various 
causes; but the principal cause consisted in the universal belief 
among engineers that the locomotive could not be expected to gain 
great speed, to ascend a moderate hill, or to draw a heavy load unless 
the wheels were provided with a cog rim to work on a corresponding 
rack along the rails. 

Numerous schemes were made the subject of patents to overcome this 
imaginary difficulty. Finally in 1811 it was demonstrated by one of 
the friends of Mr. Trevethick that a locomotive running with smooth 
wheels on a smooth track, by mere weight and friction could draw a 
heavy load up a moderate incline. However, rapidity and swiftness 
was now the great desideratum, and it was attained by using a very sim 
pie contrivance - to-wit - that of .sending the waste steam up the 
chimney so as to cause a powerful draft in the fire; a rapid genera- 
tion of steam was the consequence, and by this appliance, the machine 
shot forward with an energy hitherto unknown. 

But let us proceed to the construction of railroads within the State 
cf Indiana. " : ' 



The Madison and Indianapolis Railroad was the first in actual opera- 
tion in what has "been known as the North West Territory, and can 
justly claim to be the first thread of the web which spreads itself 
over the map of the Northwest today. The interest which attaches to 
it is unique and at least three fold. Not only was it the pioneer 
road of this country, but it was, in its earlier days, a part of that 
internal improvement that sixty years ago came near swamping the State 
of Indiana, and again the part it played for a decade or ge in deter- 
mining the tide of development in Indiana most strikingly exemplifies 
the incalculable influence of the railroad in modern civilization. 
The internal improvement lav/ enacted January 27, 1836 provided for the 
building at public expense of various canals, turnpikes and other im- 
provements, eight in all and among these a railroad to run from 
Madison to Lafayette by way of Indianapolis, thus connecting the Ohio 
and Wabash Valleys with each other and the Capitol. That year the 
line was surveyed from Madison to Vernon; twenty-two miles. June the 
tenth 1838 the first consignment of iron rails was delivered at 
Madison. By November these were laid and the first nart of the road 
completed from the top of the hill at North Madison to Big Creek some 
eight or nine miles out. The twenty-eighth of that month was set for 
the formal opening of the road, and the event was to be signalized by 
a private excursion given to the Governor and other State Officials, 
to Members of the Legislature and sundry Citizens who were dis- 
tinguished enough to be included in the invitation. Meanwhile a loco- 
motive had been ordered from Philadelphia, and this had been shipped 
by way of the Ocean, but was necessarily thrown overboard in a storm. 
It is not known whether it was swallowed by a great whale or not. 
However the officials were not to be thwarted in their Dlans. Over' in' 
Kentucky running out of Lexington on some stone sills was a little ex- 
perimental road, the only one then in operation, west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and to this Company the M & I people sent, requesting the 
loan of a locomotive. In response a diminutive perambulator of eight 
or nine tons weight, called the Elkhorn was brought to Louisville, ' 
thence towed to Madison on a flatboat and hauled by oxen ud the hills 
over the old Michigan road to North Madison where the track began. 
The excursion went off per arrangement with all the country side, and 
the town as well, to witness the start and swell the enthusiasm. 

To the boundless astonishment of the incredulous, the engine moved off 
with its load "like a thing of life vt and after riding as far as the 
rails went and back again the dignitaries were • taken in. carriages down 
to Madison, where they had a dinner and made speeches... 

We of today who are used to all kinds of improvements, can scarcely 
appreciate the intensity of the interest which was shown on this oc- 
casion. It was a new country dominated by the commercial spirit, with 
undeveloped resources, and no adequate, means of ingress. and egress. 
The crying demand was. for transportation facilities; upon these the 
future of the State depended, and the modest, little " railroad stretch- 
ing across Jefferson County' was the beginning of the fulfillment of 
roseate dreams. 

Soon the State of Indiana went out. of the railroad business .and the 
road was leased to private parties and in February in- 1843 was sold to 
a corporation organized under the name of the Madison and- Indianapolis 
Railroad Company, who were to complete it to Indianapolis. The work 
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was taken up where the State had dropped it. By June 1843 it was 
completed to Scipio, and by September to Elizabethtown, July first 
1844 it reached Columbus and September 8th 1845 found it in Edinburgh. 
As it neared Indianapolis there was a sharp contest between landed mag- 
nates of the young Capitol for the location of a terminus. Large 
bonuses of land for machine shops were offered the Company and four 
different localities were mapped out by Mr. T . A- Morris, the Road 
Engineer, and submitted for consideration. The plat chosen Dlaced the 
Depot on the line of South Street between Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and a part of the original building still stands there. 

October 1st 1847 the first train steamed into Indianapolis, where 
there was a repetition on a still larger scale of the jubilation that 
had celebrated the beginning at Madison nine, years before. The live- 
liness of the occasion was enhanced by a circus (said to be the largest 
on earth) which happened to be in town on that date, and it was a 
grand holiday, the spirit of which can be best conveyed by the follow- 
ing bit of enthusiastic writing from the editorial page of the State 
Journal of October 4th "At about three o'clock in the afternoon the 
belching forth of the loud mouthed cannon announced the time of the 
approach of the cars from Madison. Such a collection of people as 
thronged the grounds adjacent to the depot, has not been witnessed in 
these parts since the days of Tippecanoe. They v/ere there by acres 
stretching far out along the railroad, some upon trees, stumps, fences 
and everything which tended to raise one squad above another. Soon a 
dark spot in the distance was descried by those picketed ur>oh the 
farthest outpost; then was heard the shrill whistle of the locomotive, 
echoing through hoary forests and over verdant fields, and shout 
answered shout, as the two iron steeds, puffing and snorting majes- 
tically, turned the curve in the road, a short distance from town, 
followed by two long trains of passenger and freight cars, completely 
filled by human beings, the ladies waving their handkerchief s, the men 
and boys using their lungs in answering back the long, loud huzzas 
from the people awaiting their approach." 

There is more of this animated and intensely enthusiastic editorial, 
telling of the Governor's speech on rapid transit; of fireworks, to- 
gether with the remarkable performance of the circus troupe. "And 
thus says the editor, ended the day at ten P. M. with the miblic ap- 
petite for amusement and excitement satiated." Indianapolis after 
twenty-five years in the woods, was at last connected with the world. 

The first trains on this old road were very crude. The rails were 
plain bars of iron, one-half inch thick spiked to a continuous 
stringer of oak three feet apart, which was fastened to cross ties 
three feet apart v/ith wooden pins, and these ties rested on long tim- 
bers known as mud sills. The locomotive at first had no cow-catcher , 
for the reason that it would scarcely run fast enough to catch a good, 
swift cow. The engine had no cab, and very often the train would "stop 
for 'the engineer to replenish the boiler with water from nearby pool \ 
or creek. 

For six years following its completion the M & I Road was a great 
commercial outlet for Indiana and its annual receipts steadily in- 
creased. Meanwhile the railroad fever raged, and by 1852 there were 
no less than four or five new lines radiating from Indianapolis. Far 



from being competitors of the M & I they were simply feeders to it and 
poured through that conduit the surplus wealth of central Indiana. 
Its receipts that year were more than one-half million dollars. How- 
ever the building of the Bellfontaine and Indiana Central finally 
broke the back of the old Madison Road. The great and ever growing 
commercial tide, seeking the most direct outlets, found new channels, 
and the old one simply dwindled away. Since this the Madison Railroad 
has been little other than a local branch and its history is a tale 
that is told. 

But you are familiar with the progress extent and improvements of the 
steam roads of Indiana. 

Let us now hurriedly turn about fifty pages in the yearly mile posts 
of Indiana history and look in awe and amazement upon the modern^ elec- 
tric interurban cars which go flitting all over this State at this 
present time. We now have in Indiana twenty-one electric railroads in 
operation, having a total of eight hundred and forty-one miles. Of 
this mileage five hundred and forty-one center in our State Capitol. 
There is under construction in this State at this time, a total of 
four hundred and eighty-four miles. Projected for construction just 
as.'soon as favorable weather opens up this year are a little over 
twenty-two hundred miles. 

Greensburg hopes to get in the swim and secure three new roads during 
this year to -wit: The Columbus, Greensburg and Richmond; the Shelby- 
ville, Greensburg and Batesville; and the Madison, Osgood and Greens- 
burg. There is no question but that all of these will be built, that 
is provided that the promoters can get the necessary funds. However, 
around the prospects of these proposed roads which mean so much for 
the future life and prosperity of this City, hangs the golden halo of 
faith, hope and charity. But let us hope. Hope is the great in- 
gredient in this human heart. An old lady was once known to remark 
that if it wasn't for hope the heart would break, she was then stand- 
ing at the open grave of her seventh husband. So let us try to emu- 
late the virtues of this old lady in saying that although Greensburg 
has been promised Electric Railroads seven times and failed, still we 
will continue to hope and trust. 

The fast multiplying interurban trolley lines are continuing what the 
turnpike began - the highway that, brought the school, the church and 
the market within reach of the lonely and distant farm - and its pur- 
pose is distinctly for good. 

Nothing has been such a stimulus to civic pride. The tumble down 
village that has been satisfied with miry streets, with the absence of 
sidewalks pulls itself together, because it is brought into sharp con- 
trast with' the more thrifty neighborhoods of north or south. Passing 
to and fro, even the dull and careless eye observes the difference be- 
tween neatness and squalor, between fields from which the weeds have 
been taken, the fences that stand trim and sound, gates that hang se- 
curely on their hinges and the waste places telling of sloth and neg- 
lect at every turn. The family that has caredvery little for appear- 
ances, when the shining trolley whirls past its door, is moved to 
better its surroundings. The old hat that has been stuff ea in the , 
broken window is taken away and glasses supplied. The walks ano. 



fences are mended, the battered calf skin that the dog has played with 
for weeks no longer lies about the dooryard. 

These signs of awakening intelligence - for taste and neatness are a 

£™?^ 0n Sf lnt ? ] -li« e ? ce - are followed by others equally marked 
and hopeful. The neighbor's house, with its coat of fresh Paint, its 
wire screen doors and the windmill that pumps water into the dairy and 
the kitchen, kindle the spirit of emulation in the heart of a iSLpd? 
who rouses himself with a force of example. to go and do likewise? 
Whole communities through which a trolley line has passed have been al- 
most literally dug up out of the mud, and have been made over. What 
were the abodes of slip shod indifference have become the homes that 

thSPSL^lSS'J COmt t Tt ° f N6W EnglaM ' With the rich Sundance 
lift h!o 55S 5 aS neV ? r ? n ° Wn : But the Stimulus to outward improve- 
ment has done far more, m bringing the advantages of the town or city 
within reach of the country. It is no longer necessary to send the 
Children from home that they may attend the Academy or the High School, 
v/ith noon luncheons in baskets, they wait at the cross roads, the fly- 
ing car halts, gathers them in, carries them swiftly away, and at night 
brings them back again. The concert, the lecture, the nlay, are as 
easily reached from the farm as from the suburbs of the city itself, "• 
and some times more easily. The healthy and natural desire" for a 
change, for recreation, is gratified. 

The trolley may prove the means of solving the problem - what can be ' ' 
done to keep the boys on the farm - to prevent them from swelling the' 
multitude that crowd the sweat shops and attics, or walk the sidewalks 
of the town, where they meet destruction. 

By the same token it may also be the means of sending out into the 
sweet, fresh air those who stifle in the overcrowded tenements. Indeed, 
it has always had this effect, and thousands have taken' houses outside 
the city limits, where they can enjoy the luxury of a separate dwelling, 
a lawn and a garden. Many have gone still further away/ especially in 
the eastern states, where they found it possible to do' business in town, 
and still help or oversee the cultivation of a twenty-acre farm With 
no slavish toil, they have been able to raise their own poultry] have 
fresh eggs, keep a cow and pigs. The return each evening from' the ' 
region of staring brick walls and heated pavements is a perennial joy 

•!£ e I s new life in the dewy m °rnings and evening, in the quiet nights, 
with stars undimmed by smoke or by glaring arc lights; and the budding 
ana blossoming of the orchard, the ripening of the harvest, the fall of 
the leaf. All these bring solace and delight - the peace that does not 
exist in the turmoil and selfish rush and hurry of multitudes. 

Besides this purely asthetic side, there is also the social and com- 
mercial aspect of the subject. As it brings the city to the country 
and carries the country to the city, comfortably and' swiftly, so, too, 
does it bind pleasant neighborhoods more closely together. 

The farmer's wife, whose existence has been a monotonous round of cook- 
ing, dishwashing, baking and mending, can have her club, or attend •' 
church or the literary society at the schoolhouse, when she likes. She 
is no longer dependent on the horses which have a perverse way of fall- 
ing lame, or being needed, when she plans 1 an excursion, on her own ac- 
count. She need trouble no one', and the team, free to work or stand 
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in the stall as the owner decrees i the emancipated farmer 1 s wife , nuts 
on her best gown, ties on her bonnet and waits 'for the trolley at the 
front gate? and has her coveted outing asking leave of no one. For no 
matter on what short allowance she may be kept, with such a convenience 
at hand to be utilized at pleasure, her commercial talent will be 
stirred and she will' find ways and means, of her own contrivance, of 
having the price in her pocket, with no one to question or object. 

It has been dismally prophesied by shopkeepers in the villages and 
smaller towns that the trolley will take their trade away - that their 
customers will flock to the cities, where they will have a larger as- 
sortment to select from. It is human nature to content itself with 
that which is within reach,- if it is as good as that which is to be had 
with greater exertion farther off. We are .willing, even, to put up 
with shortcomings and imperfections, rather than to go out of the way 
to get something a little better. Since this is true, if an effort is 
made in the direction of- accommodation and excellence combined, there 
is nothing to fear on the part of the country merchant. The country., 
grocer since the trolley makes him the competitor of his city rival, 
may have to cultivate enterprise. 

He may have to brighten up his store, keep it clean, study to make it 
attractive, buy what his ctistomers want and are- willing to pay for, be 
courteous and obliging and require courtesy in his employees. 'And 
what if he must thus be-stir himself? He is the gainer, not a. loser, 
and, once more, the civilized trolley works a benefit. . . 

But while all this may be said about electric and steam railroads of 
Indiana - and their present perfection, still I .imagine that the modes 
of rapid and convenient travel are only in their infancy. 

Who can deny the possibility that within ten or fifteen years from now 
that people from the lofty and giddy heights of the air ship window, 
will look down from their ethereal perch and observe with scorn and 
contempt, the slow moving electric car, and look upon a steam locomo- 
tive with as much primeval curiosity as we do today when we observe an 
ox team in the unpretentious streets of Millhousen. 

--Oscar G-. Miller 

For one who knew the late Mr. Miller, 
this article is so typical and sounds 
so much like the scholar that he was. 
A thinker and a bit of a prophet, he 
wrote better than he knew. He was an 
active member of the Decatur County 
Historical Society. - ed. •-. • 



How do I know my youth has been spent? 
Because my get-up-and-go , got up and went 
But in spite of all that, I am able to grin 
When I think where iiry get-up-and-go has been 

Old age is golden I have heard it said 
But some times I wonder as I go to bed 
My ears in the drawer, my teeth in a cup 
My eyes on the table, until I get up 



Ere sleep dims ray eyes , 



7 to myself 



Is there anything else I should lay on the shelf 
But I am happy to say as I close the door 
My friends are the same as in days of yore 

When I was young, my slippers were red 
I could kick ray heels right over my head 
When I grew older, my slippers were blue 
But I still could dance the whole night thru 

Now I am old, my slippers are black 
I walk to the corner and puff my way back 
The reason I know my youth has been" spent 
My get-up-and-go, got up and went 

But I really don't mind when I think with a grin 
Of all the places my get-up has been 
Since I have retired from life's competition 
I busy myself with complete repetition 

I get up each morning, dust off my wits 
Pick up the papers and read the obits 
If my name is missing, I know I'm not dead 
So I eat a good breakfast and go back to bed 



Having sold my farm, I am leaving for Oregon Territory by ox team, and 
will offer on March 1, 1849, all personal property, to -wit: 

All my oxen except Buck, Bill, Tom and Jerry, two milk cows, 
one bay mare and colt, two ox carts, one plow, 1500 ten foot 
fence rails, one 100 gallon soap kettle, eighty-five sugar 
troughs, two spinning wheels, 50 pounds of mutton tallow, 
one large loom, thirty- two gallons of whiskey- -seven years 
old; twenty gallons of apple brandy, forty gallon copper 
still, six fox hounds, hams, bacon and lard. 

At the same time I will sell my six negro slaves, two men, 
35 and 40 years old, two boys, 12 and 18 years old, and two 
mulatto wenches, 35 and 40 years old. will sell all to 
same person. Will not separate them. 

My home is two miles South of Versailles, Ky. 

T. L. MOSS 



--Title and author unknown. 



FOR SALE 



Mrs. Lois Alley 
Mr. Ivan Abrell 
Mrs. Ivan Abrell 
Mr. Herbert Hunter 
Mrs. Herbert Hunter 
Mrs. Frank LaBarbera 
Mr. Virgil Mills 
Mrs. Virgil Mills 
Miss Alpha Thackery 



WELCOME NEW MEM BERS ! 



Mr. Harry A. Thompson 
Mrs. Harry A. Thompson 
Mrs. 01 en Huber 
Miss Esta Hiner 
Mr. Herschel W. Davis -Highland 



Place, 111. 



Mrs. Emerson L. Barclay 
,Mrs. Delores Baker-Aurora, Indiana 
Mr. Albert Meyer (485) 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS '. 

Mrs. R. E. Puerifoy- Florida! 500 ) 

Mrs. Clara Miller- Batesville 

Mrs. Esther Cramer 

Mr. Larry Fox-Shelbyville 

Mrs. Larry Fox- Shelbyville 

jjc ?Jc sjc 

PARKER'S POND 

Somehow the year just isn't com- 
plete unless the Society can go 
to Parker's Pond for at least 
one meeting and a picnic. The 
hospitality of the William 
Parkers mingled with the pleas- 
ant surroundings makes an ideal 
setting for a gala occasion. Of 
some importance too, is the fact 
that this is a gathering of the 
county's finest organization - as 
you might guess - the Decatur 
County Historical Society. . .You 
will enjoy every minute.' 

ROUTE FROM GREENSBURG 

Follow SR 3 and 46 to the Junc- 
tion West of Greensburg. Here 
turn left or South on SR 3. Con- 
tinue South to the second cross 
road . (Look for a sign here ) 
Turn right or West on a stone 
road one quarter mile. LOOK FOR 
THE FLAG POLE ON THE RIGHT. 

ROUTE FROM WBSTPORT 

Follow SR 3 North toward Greens- 
burg. After passing the yellow 
flasher at Letts, turn left or 
West at the second cross road . 
(Look for a sign here] Con- 
tinue West on a stone road one- 
quarter mile. LOOK FOR THE FLAG 
POLE ON THE RIGHT. 
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OCCASION: Summer meeting 

DATE: Sunday afternoon, August 

22, 1965, at 2:00 P. M. 

FAST TIME. 
PLACE: Parker's Pond 

Dr. D. D. Dickson, local physician, 
rock hound, curator of his own mu- 
seum, a collector, and a loyal mem- 
ber of the Society - has written 
and will narrate a pageant - on 
EARLY DECATUR COUNTY MEDICINE. He 
hopes to have the assistance of 
some of his colleagues, but in any 
event the good doctor will be there 
with all of his eloquence, his 
ready wit and a thorough knowledge 
of his subject. 

PICNIC AFTERWARD 

MR. AND MES. PARKER HEREBY EXTEND 
AN INVITATION TO THE MEMBERS AND 
THEIR GUESTS TO BRING THEIR BAS- 
KETS IF THEY WISH TO DO SO. 

BRING AS MANY GUESTS AS YOU LIKE! 
EVERYBODY IS WELCOME '. 

***** 
THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1965 

President John Parker 

1st. Vice-President --Mrs. Nolan 

Skinner 

2nd. Vice-President — Orville Pitts 
Corresponding Secy. Mrs. Robert 

Dale Brown, RFD 1, St. Paul, 

Indiana 

Recording Secy. Miss Helen K. 

Bussell, 711 North East 
Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

Treasurer Miss Kathryn Taney 

Editor— THE BULLETIN— Paul H. Huber 

Staff Mrs. Paul Freeland 

Smiley Fowler 



At the April meeting Decatur County's 125 years of newspaper history 
was; compressed into a half hour of exceptionally interesting informa- 
tion by Hubert G. Stuhrenberg, city editor of the Greensburg Daily - 
News. His talk was interspersed with humorous comment and with the 
recital of amusing editorial matter from the oldtime journals. 

In the papers of a century ago, it was brought out, editorializing in 
the news columns was a common practice. The language was often ex- 
travagant and grandiloquent, usually plethoric in praise or vitriolic 
in condemnation. Due to slow transportation, news reports were often 
a week or month belated. 

Some idea may be gained of the research made by Mr. Stuhrenberg to 
establish- a background for local history when it is known that he de- 
scribed the journalistic situation in England at the time of the 
earliest- American colonization and the publication of the first Ameri- 
can newspaper- in 1690. That crude chronicle and several that followed 
it were subjected, to official censure, and, in some instances, sup- 
pressed. ^ 

The speaker's search of historical records, showing the first Indiana 
paper, The Gazette, established at Vincennes in 1804, 1 ed up to Eliiah 
Mitchell's "Greensburg Chronicle" in 1830. 

This bold pioneer effort lasted only about a year. The outfit was 
purchased by Thomas Dowling, who changed the name to "The Political 
Clarion," and it expired in 1832. 

For three years thereafter, Mr. Stuhrenberg said, Decatur County was 
without a newspaper, although, as the North-South slavery controversy 
was working up to a white heat, political organizations issued- many ' 
"booster sheets" that had no relation to real news. 

It was in 1835, Mr. Stuhrenberg found, that John Thomson began, rather 
timidly, the publication of "The Greensburg Repository." Thereafter ' 
came William Yallette Coleman with his "Greensburg Courier." 

Proprietors of the pioneer papers, the speaker said, found the going 
precarious. With little equipment, an editor was also the reporter, 
typesetter, pressman and circulation and advertising manager , and he 
accepted in payment whatever his news-hungry customers had to spare— 
cord-wood, bacon, maple sugar, flax, beeswax, feathers, dried fruits, 
poultry. The news sheets ,. the speaker . said, had been described as 
editorially verbose, typographically ugly, intensely personal and 
violently partisan." And yet, crude as they were, it was a start, and 
history applauds the effort. 

The Repository and the Chronicle changed names and ownership- -and some- 
times they merged. "The Phoenix" came upon the scene in 1843. 

As literacy spread and population grew, the pioneers depended largely 
upon a Cincinnati newspaper for their general information, but they 
were eager for "local news," so that various ventures continued to' be 
made to gratify that taste. Merchants, too, needed an advertising 
medium to promote sales of their goods and tradesmen to advertise 
their various skills. 



, _ t w p included The Republican, The Democrat 

to light was "The Greensburg Fact." 

-r v.i,r i rraq thp q-neaker's record revealed, there began that 

In the early 1850s, the speaker s xeo sixties, seventies, 

proliferated journalism which carried tnraagrr ^ remained on 

tit ^rt^T^^^^^^^^ tL original Reposi- 

{hlS t£e cal^The Greensburg Standard. This paper, a 
family heirloom, continued to 19S8. 

There had been several Decatur Democrats, and from their ashes 
fore and after the turn of the century. 

Tn this period there appeared The Baptist Observer, a religious organ 
th«t Stained quite a large circulation. Also The Coming Nation, an 
organ of Socialist Party which was said to have reached a circula- 

tion of 80,000 conies before its removal to Kansas. 

A healthy consolidation began when James E. Caskey's Daily News was 

tPhhl L Thf re^ew^lne KSif«rS Zoning 

SSSf tocfover X St. plul Telegr^and was the first county paper 

??on became too ke^n! and the daily was abandoned. A new corporation 

establishing The ^^^^aSlS low L^e came 
careers by Gregory Ewmg and William B. Porter, bmiiey 
its editor in 1933 and remains m that post today. 

Stoning up to the present, said Mr. Stuhrenberg, ^catur^Cogii tjnow 
u i«-?,r +vrn n-mPTq The Daily News, with a circulation of b,uuu ana 
^ SSs* itrio r o!' ^Like a weekly' letter from home," The Times goes 
into'aii sections of this state and to most states of the Union. 

.„„„„ t „ those already mentioned, the speaker cited the names 
^S Ser wno have Ittl identified with Decatur County's newspa- 
?ers? y Tnose included: Martin Zorger, Martin Blair, Ed Donnell, James 
I .^endonhall , Oliver Perry McLain , Allan « Clark V H 
Andrew Willoughby, John H. Bobbitt, Noan l. Kogeib, 
• and Charles H. Parrish. 

nrt Thi- oxcpllent summary of Mr. Stuhrenberg' s scholarly paper , is . 
of couSe by the Tan of the local newspaper fraternity, Mr. Smiley 



Fowler '„ , . . .We hope to at some later date print the original article 
in its entirety, for it was so well done. 

Prior to the speaker's address Mr. Leon Pohlman entertained with a 
program of old songs. H is explanation of the choice of selections 
made us realize the close relationship of music and history. Mr. 
Pohlman served as his own accompanist and his program brought back 

fond memories to many of those present. As in the past there was a 

most interesting display of books, magazines and papers which helped 
to make this another outstanding meeting. 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SOUTHEASTERN DECATUR COUNTY SUNDAY SCHOOLS' 

4th OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 

The 4th of July Celebration was quite an institution in the Salt Creek 
Township area of Decatur County for many years. Whether such celebra- 
tions were held in other parts of Decatur County or in other sections 
of Indiana, I do not know, but this I do know--find a former native of 
this area, in any part of the world, and mention "the celebration," and 
an immediate kinship is established. No need to say "the 4th of July" 
celebration. The former Salt Creek Township native knows that. The 
Celebration was one of the highlights of the year for our area, and 
was eagerly looked forward to from year to year. 

Not too much has been recorded of the origin and early history of the 
Celebration. The founders left little written or printed material. 
Mostly, information was passed on by "word of mouth." I have notes 
left me by my father, the late Ambrose Hickman, in which he makes some 
mention of the origin. Then from time to time announcements of the 
yearly event would appear in the Greensburg and Batesville papers, and 
would, sometimes, include a little of the background history. I have • 
some of these clippings. Also in my possession is a secretary's book 
from the Mt. Etna Sunday School, dating from June 4, 1899 to November 4, 
1900, which furnishes some information. A little background help was 
found in: History of Decatur County, by Lewis Harding, published in 
1915. Help has been given me in establishing dates and nlaces by Mrs. 
Edna McDermott Vickery, New Point, Indiana and Mrs. Anna Korte Siebert, 
Batesville, Indiana. Mrs. Siebert is a former Salt Creek Township 
resident. Much of this is my own personal reminiscence plus dates 
from the Diarys I have kept. An attempt has been made to list dates, 
places, and persons as accurately as possible. 

My approach has been from the way we did the preparation and the cele- 
bration at the New Pennington Methodist Sunday School. Other Sunday 
Schools may have proceeded along different lines for the preparation, 
but the actual celebrations were all "cut from the same pattern," and 
were much the same year after year, no matter where they were held. 
There may be some who may read this incomplete story, who will recall 
many interesting things and people that I never knew, but the mention 
of the Celebration strikes a common note of memory, for all of us, who 
used to attend, and makes us wish we could attend one more, honest to 
goodness, Celebration. 

According to my father's account the Sunday School Temperance Associa- 
tion of Salt Creek Township was established in 1868. However, one 
clipping I have states that a meeting of this association was held in 



1858 in New Pennington. According to the Decatur County History oy 
Lewis Harding, the temperance movement and Temperance Associations, 
were quite active in Decatur County as early as 1840. The prime pur- 
poses of the Sunday School Temperance Association of Salt Creek Town- 
ship were: (1) "to celebrate the 4th of July in an appropriate man- 
ner"; (2) "to furnish some wholesome entertainment and amusement for 
the youth" of that area. Incidentally, it became one of the chief 
sources of income for the treasury of the Sunday Schools, but that was 
not considered at its founding. The notes indicate that the New Pen- 
nington Methodist Sunday School, the Roseburg Baptist Sunday School, 
and the New Point Christian Sunday Schools were the original members of 
the Association, and that the first Celebration was held in New Penning- 
ton in 1869c 

I am indebted to Raymond Carr of New Point for this information. It 
adds authenticity to the notes left by my father. 

Excerpt from "A History of the New Point Christian Church." 

"The Sunday School and Temperance Association of Salt Creek 
Township held its first meeting on July 4, 1868, and con- 
tinued to hold meetings in 1870 and 1871. We do not know 
how long these meetings continued. It may be that the Sun- 
day School Fourth of July Picnics which the New Point, New 
Pennington, Smyrna and other Sunday Schools observe annually 
are an outgrowth of this Temperance Association. The object 
of the Temperance Association as stated at that time was: 
to find amusements that are both interesting and instructive 
for youth, and to keep, them away from the scenes of Vice." 

It seems that there is little doubt but what this Temperance Associa- 
tion was the founder of "the Celebration." 

In the following years, other Sunday Schools joined, some being lo- 
cated in Ripley County. Some dropped out, rejoined again, some of the 
Sunday Schools were disbanded — as Mt. Etna was. In more recent years 
some of the county churches were closed and membership consolidated in 
nearby towns — as was New Pennington. Usually about five Sunday Schools 
made up the Associations membership, at a given time. Historjr seems 
to indicate that New Pennington Methodist Sunday School and New Point 
Christian Sunday School had the longest continuous membership. 

Over the years, at one time or another, the following Sunday Schools 
were members: New Pennington Methodist; New Point Christian and Meth- 
odist; Rossburg Baptist; Middle Branch Methodist ; Salem Methodist ; 
Napoleon Methodist, Baptist and Lutheran; Smith 7 s Crossing; Sand Creek 
Baptist; Zion German Methodist; Smyrna Lutheran; Mt. Etna; Cross Roads 
Lutheran and Finks Corner Evangelican. There may have been others, but 
mention of the above was found in one source or another.. 

It might be appropriate to include at this point my father's reaction, 
as a small boy, to his first Celebration: "When I was a very small 
child, my mother and my sister Am (Amoizette) and I walked up the back 
road, from where we lived, just over the line in Franklin County, to 
'Aunt Margaret Moody's house, on the afternoon of a July 4. Of the year 
I am not sure. The Celebration was being held in Aunt Margaret ? s 



Woods i just south of the house. The Celebration had boon talked about 
for weeks in our home, and. our older "brothers had gone earlier in the 
day and. now Am and I were going to get to go, too. Mother visited with 
Aunt Margaret while we went to the Celebration. It was a grand affair , 
or so it seemed to two small country children * who had seen little of 
the world outside our own door yard. We had never seen anything like 
this before. Flags flying, so many people all in one place, singing 
on the "stage, t? and a man gave a "speech" in a thundering voice. But 
the "stand" was the big thing. Peanuts, candy, lemonade were being 
sold. I do not recall whether they had ice cream or not, but I would 
"not have known what it was then, anyhow. I was quite well acquainted 
with peanuts, for our older brothers, sometimes would bring some pea- 
nuts home to ua after a Saturday night session at "Peanut Hill," a 
country store, a mile and a half south of our home. I suppose, Am and 
I had a few pennies to spend, but I am not sure now what we bought. I 
had heard so much about the Celebration, and I had no idea what it was, 
but to be there and see it was just plain wonderful. I do recall I 
was so tired I could hardly walk home, when it was all over. Mother 
used to tell that on the Way home I asked her when we would, get to go 
to another Celebration. Well, I have been to many since that long ago 
day in my very early childhood, but never one as wonderful as that 
first one." 

Perhaps some description of the actual preparation and happenings at 
the Celebration will help the reader who was never fortunate enough to 
attend one, to get a mental picture of the event. Weeks of prepara- 
tion went into each celebration, the most, of a necessity, being done 
by the host Sunday School. The host Sunday School was determined by a 
system of rotation. When a new member joined the Association, that 
Sunday School had to be a participator at each Sunday School's Cele- 
bration, already in the Association, for one time, before the new mem- 
ber could be a host Sunday School. So it was usually four or five 
years before a new member could be host to the Celebration. 

Early in May or June the host Sunday School sent out an invitation to 
each member of the Association. This was a mere formality, for it was 
unusual for a Sunday School to decline the invitation. Then the vari- 
ous Sunday Schools planned and practiced the part of the program they 
expected to furnish for the day's entertainment. 

This recalls to my mind a middle aged man by the name of Wildman-- 
Jimmy Wildman, I believe. He was blind, and quite a musician. It was 
not uncommon for him to spend a week or so in the New Pennington 
neighborhood, just prior to the 4th, to drill the choir to a "peak of 
perfection." Monroe Williams, his sisters Ruth (Neimeyer) and Susie 
(Myers), Albert Gomrnel and his sister Nora (Williams) were among the 
faithful at New Pennington, and Will be remembered by many for their 
parts in the New Pennington programs. The mention of music at the 
Celebrations also calls to mind some of the excellent musicians of the 
New Point Christian Sunday Schools — the Marlin families, John Green, 
the two Starks girls, Cora and her cousin Jennie (McKee). Their 
musical talents were recognized and appreciated by all. 

In the secretary T s book of the Mt. Etna Sunday School for Sunday, 
June 24, 1900, the . following account is recorded. The New Point Chris- 
tian Sunday School invitation to take part in the Celebration, as a 
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school, had boon received by the Superintendent of the Sunday School. 
It was accepted by Voice Vote and the Superintendent instructed to no- 
tify the New Point Sunday School of the same. A committee, consisting 
of T. J. Hart; Myrtle Paramore; Nora Conrad and Pearl Davis was named 
to plan the program and train the children. L. P. Hart was elected 
Sunday School Marshal. Myrtle Paramore was elected banner bearer and 
Will Shouse was elected flag bearer. Isaac Parmer Jr. was instructed 
to procure a banner for the tit. Etna Sunday School. . The Superintend- 
ent was L. P. Hart and Rosa Hartig was the secretary. 

How well I recall that banner.' I Joe Henry, who had a sewing machine 
shop in Batesville, made it. It was blue satin, and the words "Mt. 
Etna Sunday School" were in gold satin. It was a beaut.y--or so we 
thought! Each Sunday School had a similar banner. 

Also in the same secretary's book for Sunday July 1, 1900, is this 
record: "A communication was received from the secretary of the New 
Point Sunday School withdrawing the singing contest, previously an- 
nounced for the Celebration.'' Singing did play a -big part in the en- 
tertainment at all these celebrations.. 

While Mt. Etna was a member of the Association for a time, there is 
no record of it ever having been the host Sunday School. 

It was the duty of the host Sunday School to provide the grounds 
suitable for the picnic, and to provide the "speaker of the Day," plus 
some other numbers of entertainment. The proceeds from the sale of 
refreshments and food went to the treasurer of the host Sunday School. 

July 5 was a big day, and a busy one for the host Sunday School. The 
men of the church met at the grove designated as the picnic grove. 
For several years the New Pennington Sunday School held their Cele- 
bration in the Ered Myers Woods— later owned by Ernest Norwald— 
about one half mile east of New Pennington. I recall at least one 
celebration in Henry Koenighkramer ' s Woods about a mile west of the 
New Pennington Church. The grove had to be cleared of underbrush, 
ditches and holes filled in, a safe entrance into the woods had to be 
made, for the various vehicles, a place set aside for hitching the 
horses, benches set up for the Visitors, the "speakers platform" 
erected, and "stands" set up for the refreshments. Later when the 
Sunday Schools started serving chicken dinners a kitchen stand and 
tables had to be added to the necessary preparation. 

The decorations of flags, bunting, and flowers were put up late in 
the afternoon. If there was a threat of rain, this was put off and 
done very early on the morning of the. 4th. Also on the morning of the 
4th the organ from the. church was brought out and placed on the 
Speakers ' platform. The "young ladies" of the Sunday School usually 
did the decorating— with some doubtful help from the "young men" of 
the Sunday School. 

In the early days, the ice cream was made at the grove. Someone had • 
to go to New Point for ice and to borrow Henry Wolfe's ten gallon 
freezer. Where the other 'freezers came from I have no idea." A wagon 
load of sawdust was brought in from the nearest saw mill and used 
liberally for packing the ice and ice cream. The ladies of the Sunday 
School brought the ingredients and supervised the mixing of the ice 



cream. The yoang men of the Sunday. School turret %: X o t* Q lz& Each 
family furnished a cake to be- sold .-at the ice cream a tend! ^Th-4 r'"d 
to be baked either early on the morning of the 3rd or late that^nipht. 
Mixes were unheard of then.' ^-m^. 

Supplies for the stands for the New Pennington Celebration were usually 
Purchased at Henry Kramer's store at Batesville. Someone had to go to 
town on the afternoon of the 3rd and bring the supplies out. HoweVer! 
I remember one year the supplies of candy, peanuts, gum, cracke? lick 
lemons and sugar were purchased at a wholesale house in GreensburgT My 
father took our team of horses and a spring wagon, and accompanied by 7 
Frances Thackery, went to Greensburg for these supplies. They left on 

lth 90% n °^r ? f + J he 3rd " i J r S a VGPy h0t da ^' tLperatures^n the 
high 90' s— my father arrived home after midnight. The spring wagon, 

W ^ t L lt ^ P recious contents, was put in the barn for the rest of the 
night, for safe keeping. At early dawn the next morning we were on our 
way to the grove, where the stands would be stocked and the lemonade 
made. # As early as it was we overtook Pierce Alexander, then a little 
S lt f®i fj the edge of the grove. He had no intention of missing one 
minute 01 the Celebration. 

We were fortunate at New Pennington. I remember only one rainy 4th and 
one cold one. In 1915 the 4th came on Sunday and we voted to hold the 
Celebration on Saturday the 3rd. At daylight that Saturday moraine it 
was Pjuring What could we do but wait'. By 9 o'clock the rain had 
ceased and the sky looked "favorable." By telephone we notified the 
schools to come on. By 10 o'clock we were in business, with the help 
oi an extra load of sawdust: Not much could be done about cold 4th but 
grin and bear it. Ice cream sales were down— and America had not yet 
become a coffee drinking nation.- 

If we were not the host Sunday School, on the afternoon of the 3rd a 

hSKi tt+T^n t0 ^ im J he " Red Wagon," usually in the church yard, 
but on extra hot days, in the school yard, for there was more shade 
there. The Red Wagon was a farm wagon, transformed into a "thine of 

Ti/l 7 ^ r ^ hts and crossbars, plus bunting and flags. Perhaps it 
could be called an ancestor to our present day floats. But it also 
served a utility purpose. Seats were placed in, on each side of the 
wagon bed, and it was used to transport members of the Sunday School 
who had no other menns of transportation, to the Celebration, wherever 
it was being held. Joseph Parmer Sr. 's mules pulled the wagon for many 
years. I rode^in the Red Wagon one year, about 1914, but like my 
father was in his account, I am not sure of the date. Mamie Ross and I 
were the two -'young ladies" delegated to ride in the Red Wagon with a 
load of youngsters. I remember I took a little neighbor boy— Isaac 
Comley, the son of Rose Parmer Comley— with me. Joe Parmer Jr. drove 
his gather's team of mules that day. Shortly after we left the church, 
bound for Napoleon, it started to rain. The Farmers always came 
equipped with a tarpaulin, so it was soon put over the top of the wagon. 
Wo looked like a covered wagon, only we had a flat top and not a bowed 
one— and tnereby lay our downfall! The water settled in small puddles 
in each depression, between the crossbars, and eventually dripped 
through the tarpaulin in a dozen tiny drips. We finally reached Napol- 4 
eon, arenched through and through, and in multicolors from the red and 
blue of the bunting. The Celebration had been taken indoors to the 
Napoleon school house, and was in full swing when our bedraggled group 



There was another custom, followed at each Sunday School for years, 
called "marching in the School." If the reader wonders why or what— 
it really was a means of recognizing and honoring each separate Sunday 
School as it arrived- -usually as a body— at the picnic grove. As 
noted in the Mt. Etna Sunday School report, each school elected a 
young lady as the banner hearer, and a young man as the flag hearer, 
and a man as the School Marshal. The host Sunday School did the same, 
and their marshal was designated as Marshal of the Day. The banner 
bearers usually wore white dresses, and they, along with the flag 
bearer and the Marshals wore red, white and blue sashes, draped over 
the left shoulder, and tied at the waist line, under the right arm. 
These were their badges of honor. The marshals assisted the Marshal 
of the Day in lining up the Sunday Schools to march in, took care of 
the song books for each Sunday School, and saw that everything and 
everybody were in their proper places at the proper time. Many times 
the Marshal of the Day rode a horse, and would ride out from the grove 
to meet an incoming Sunday School in' buggies, carriages, farm wagons 
and headed by their Red Wagon. In a newspaper clipping I have, headed 
Memory Lane — no date or newspaper heading is on the clipping, but it 
may have been from the Batesville paper — 1 seem to recall some such 
column, this information is taken. "Schools were met at New Point by 
Charles Marlin and af Now Pennington by John Castor. Mr. Castor usually 
rode a white horse." I do not recall the Marshals of the Day in my 
time by name, but I am sure many of my time remember how Ira Harding 
of the New Point Christian Church loved to be the flag bearer. There 
were many things Ira could not do but he did love to carry the flag! 

When the Marshal of the Day brought the word that such and such a Sun- 
day School was near, the host Sunday School lined up at the grove en- 
trance, in a double line, facing each other. Frequently, each member 
of the host Sunday School carried a small flag. The banner and flag 
bearers headed the line, then the small children, intermediate group 
and lastly adults. The Marshal of the Day. greeted the incoming 
Superintendent and their Marshal and banner and flag bearers. The in- 
coming school lined up behind these four, and followed the host banner 
and flag bearers along the line of march between the two rows of the 
host Sunday School. They were led to the proper place reserved for 
this Sunday School to be seated. Then the Visiting banner and flag 
bearers carried their banner and flag on to the speakers platform, and 
placed them at a designated place, where they remained throughout the 
day. This procedure was followed for each Sunday School as it arrived 
at the grove. Sometimes there was music for the marching — but not al- 
ways. Arch and Bert Paramore, and Allen Hart of Mt. Etna Sunday 
School did the honors at New Pennington several years with a fife and 
drum corps. Some years later the Brown Family Band of New Pennington 
furnished music for marching and during the day on the program. When 
Cross Roads Lutheran Sunday School joined the Association in 1930 they 
had a band that helped march in the schools, as well as giving several 
numbers throughout the day. 

• 

The Superintendent of the host Sunday School usually presided during 
the day to announce the various members. The program opened with 
prayer, usually by the minister of the. host school.. The program gen- 
erally consisted of musical numbers by the various church choirs, flag 
drills were. popular, recitations by small children, and short talks by 
visiting ministers; at noon an hour was taken. for lunch. 
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During that Hour, the Superintendents of ail the Assbciatior, n.^ P ra 
met and decided where the celebration would be helS ?2e neS year 
This was announced at the beginning of the afternoon session/ 

ttflf Lif ^Sl^fe^? ^milies brought out their well filled bask- 
ilv reSnionf t h r d ^ mer ° n th ? ground. Sometimes there were fam- 

7 reunions. I have always associated fried chicken, potato ^Hsrl 
and dewberry pie with the 4th of July. ' P° ta to salad 

Da? tyfj£^*lti for . t] ? G + a -fternoon program was the Speaker of the 
Day. He was usually a minister of note from the surrounding area I 
recall a Rev. Westhaf or— whom I believe was a PresidinSElder as ml 

ClSde C Svl S vL e ?of endent VJt^W was d Sfn E cal?ed? S Rev. 

dist ?1™7? .^nV 0 " 11 ^^ 1 , 11 ^ minister of the Batesville Metho- 
Chuich who" w,! 1 ? e I' Gloyd Goodnight of the New Point Christian 
cnurch, who was a student at Butler University. Rev T J Hart ^ ivrt 
?^Vf S r ° dUCt ' aM a graduate of Moores^ilf QolLge-a popufaf ' 
a * d ^ 0Ve S Methodist Minister of Southern. Indiana; Rev. p. a* 
thi B^h.nv 1 t i ^ h Green ^rg G hris tian Church, Rev. Arthur Cringle of 

to? !? ^L 5ff a r n ^ UrCh at Batesvi1 ^ 4 fl Wick, a former pas- 

tor at Cross Roads Lutheran Church. 

This is a copy of a program of 1890, at the Sand Creek Sunday School 
Celebration held in Cobb's Grove. y ^ cnoo - L 

10:00 MUsic by the band 
10:15 Prayer by Rev. Connelly 
10:25 Music by the band 

10:30 Welcome by T. M. Clark, host superintendent 
10:35 Response by George H. layne 
10:40 Address by Rev. W. C. Payne 
11:20 Address by Rev. W. W. Reynolds 
11:35 Address by Rev. T. A. Aspy 
Noon Intermission 

1:00 Declaration by Miss Marie Potter 

Patriotic address by Rev. W. M. Gard 

^Li^M dayS th ? P r °S rallls were mo ^o varied, with more talents being 
used. Many people came who spent the entire day listening to the Pro- 
grams I well remember the feeling of sadness I exnerlented at two 

dSvS & ^ ? ho d6ath ° f my aUnt ' Azelia Hickman 

2 T™' S J ? dea i? 01 my fathei "s cousin, Louisa Moody Thackery of 

yea L these tv/0 came ' were seated near the front, and 
sem d feS Jtodqghput the entire program. When each was taken it 
seemed to me that there was a vacant chair. Mrs. Sammons of Napoleon, 

S^f?^ ? eCa1 ^ N ° d ° Ul:)t ' each Sunday Sch001 Had several Sf 

these dear faithful souls. They are among the ones who made the Cele- 
brations into the memories they are for us today. 

Games were never a part of these Celebrations. I seem to recall th*t 

I^XXSWmV baseba11 eame wlth »* *°™> ™*° ^ 

the schools no longer arrived In delegations. The family ploSo 



"basket was re-placed by the chicken dinner served "by the ladies of the 
church. The Celebration, itself, however became more and more a 
Homecoming Day- -although some form of program did continue . Those who 
had moved away to other areas of the country tried to get back to the 
Celebration, for well they knew, they would see many old time friends 
and relatives. . As the crowd left the picnic ground the remark most 
often heard was "See you at next years Celebration. " My last time to 
attend a Celebration was in 1953 at the Smyrna Lutheran Church. Of 
the many dear friends and relations I saw that day, a number have 
passed on and I saw them for the last time that day at the Celebra- 
tion 0 

In 1956 Napoleon was to have been the host Sunday School but since the 
neighboring town of Osgood was having a Celebration of a Centennial, 
Napoleon did not want to have the Celebration and so ended almost one 
hundred years of Sunday School Celebrations! 

Is it any wonder we loved the Celebration and is it any wonder that 
we wish we could attend just one more! 1969 will be the 100th Anni- 
versary of the first Celebration. New Point Christian Sunday School 
is the only surviving member of the original Sunday School Temperance 
Association of Salt Creek Township. What finer way or better time to 
honor the memory of the past Celebrations, than with one more! 

It is hard to pinpoint exact Sunday Schools Celebrations at exact 
years. Very few of the old Sunday School records have been kept. 
But from one source or another these dates and places were compiled. 
I do not claim it is 100 per cent accurate, but as much so as I could 
determine—for instance I found two accounts of 1876. One gave the 
Celebration at Middle Branch and one gave it for SMITH'S Crossing. 
For some years no record could be found at all, but it is almost sure 
that a celebration was held each year. I am recording only the dates 
of which I found some record. 

1869 New Pennington 

1870 Rossburg 

1871 New Pennington 

1872 New Point — Abner Colson's Woods 

1873 Rained out 

1874 New Point 

1875 Middle Branch 

1876 Middle Branch or Smith 1 s Crossing 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1878 Salem—Woods adjoining church 

1879 Salem (This seems strange that Salem would have it 
two years in succession but I found this information in 
two sources. ) 

1880 Smith ! s Crossing 

1881 New Point 

1882 New Pennington 

1883 New Point 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1889 Napoleon 

1890 Sand Creek — Cobb's Grove 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1899 Napoleon— Percy Bro¥/n ? s Woods 

1900 New Point 



1909 Napoleon : 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1912 New Pennington 

1913 Middle Branch 

1914 Napoleon 

1915 New Pennington— Fred Myer*s Woods (Sat. July 3) 

1916 Napoleon 

1917 New Point 

1918. New Pennington- -Fr ed Jlyer's Woods 

xxxxxxxxxx 

19 SI New Point 

1932 New Point 

xxxxxxxxxx 

1934 Sand Creek 

xxxxxxxxxx 

1936 New Pennington--Jef f William's Woods 

1937 Cross Roads (Mon. July 5) 

1938 Salem 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1941 New Point 

1942 Sand Creek 

1943 New Pennington-- Jeff Williams' Woods (Sat. July 3) 

1944 Cross Roads ■* . 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1947 Smyrna 

1948 New Point 

1949 Sand Creek 

1950 Finks Corner 

1951 Napoleon Lutheran 
xxxxxxxxxx 

1953 Smyrna 

1954 New Point 

1955 Finks Corner 

1956 Was to have been in Napoleon 

■ 

--(Mrs.) Anna Lee Linville 
April 15, 1965 
Lexington, Virginia 

ed- 

"But the tender grace of a day that is 
dead 

Will never come hack to me." • 



MEMBER S OF THE DEGaTUR COUNTY HISTORIC AL SOCIETY 

AS OF JULY 51, 1965 

470 ABRELL, Ivan 222 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 

471 ABRELL, Mrs. Ivan 222 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 

41 ALDRICH, Miss Gladys 716 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

258 ALEXANDER, Mrs. Bertha 724 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 
491 ALLEN, Mrs. Elma 624 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

469 ALLEY, Mrs. Lois R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana 

425 ALLISON, Mrs. Charles 6 Chatham Circle, Kankakee, Illinois 

508 ALLISON, Floyd N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 

509 ALLISON, Mrs. Dorothea N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
586 ANDREW, Miss Alice 406 W. First Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

467 ARNOLD, Ewing R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana 

468 ARNOLD, Mrs. Ewing R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana 
555 BADGLEY, Mrs. Gladvs Westport, Indiana 

225 BAILEY , Mrs. Gail Westport, Indiana 

259 BAILEY, Ivan L. 620 E. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana 

554 BAILEY, I. R. Box 127, Greensburg, Indiana 

208 BAILEY, Mrs. I. R. N. Stewart St., Greensburg, Indiana 

484 BAKER, Mrs. Dolores 204 Fifth St., Aurora, Indiana 
496 BALDWIN , Dan R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

116 BALDWIN , Mrs. Dan R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

555 BALL, Collins Box 91, Westport, Indiana 

556 BALL, Mrs. Collins Box 91, Westport, Indiana 

1 BALL, Mrs. Pauline Box 91, Westport, Indiana (C) 

2 BALL, Winston Box 91, Westport, Indiana (C) 

485 BARCLAY, Mrs. Emerson L. R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana 

97 BARNES, Mrs. Willa 545 E. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

209 BATTERT0N, Mrs. D. A. 454 N. Lincoln St., Greensburg, Indiana 
256 BATTERT0N, Mrs. Floy P. 525 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
255 BATTERT0N, John 156 W. Central Ave.', Greensburg, Indiana 

227 BATTERT0N, Van P. 525 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 

226 BATTERT0N, Mrs. Vivian 525 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
575 BAUMGaRTNER , Wm. B. 524 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

574 BAUMGARTNER , Mrs. Wm. B. 524 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 
526 BEAGLE, Mrs. Margaret 128 W. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

426 BECKER, Mrs. Margaret D. 5295 Ashbrook Drive, Cincinnati 13* Ohio 
195 BEES0N, Mrs. Roy 502 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

287 BELLMARD, Mrs. Jesma 419 N. 8th St., Ponca City, Oklahoma 
312 BERRYMAN, Mrs, Edna 6 East 21st St., Anderson, Indiana 
263 BILLIEU , Norman R. R. 1, Westport, Indiana 
267 BILLIEU, Mrs. Norman R. R. 1, Westport, Indiana 

455 BILLIEU, Miss Sara 1504 N. Delaware, Apt. 504, Indianapolis, Ind. 

557 B0HNER, Mrs. Louise 41 S. Oxford, Indianapolis, Indiana 

112 B0RCHERS, Mrs. Marie 502 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

28 BORING, Miss Mary 409 N. Ireland Street, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
461 B0YL, R. Sherman, 1542 S. Reisner St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
589 BRITT0N, Robert S. 215 Wilson Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

120 BROWN, Mrs. Lucian H. R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

5 BROWN, Mrs. Miriam D. 220 E. Central Ave,, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

6 BROWN, Robert Dale R. R. 1, St. Paul, Indiana (C) 



4 BROWN, Mrs. Hannah R. R. 1, St. Paul, Indiana (C) 
119 BUELL , Harry E. 516 W. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) (LIFE) 
314 BUELL , Mrs. Harry E. Ruth' 516 W. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana 
378 BU SHIRK , Mrs. Hayes 529 Hawthorn Lane, Bloonington, Indiana 
109 BUSSELL, Miss Helen K. 711 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
457 CANNON, Mrs. Myrl Key 10963 Kadota Ave., Pomona, California 
4 49 CARDER, Mrs. Grace R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 
100 CARMAN, Mrs. Martha 725 E. Main Street, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

463 CARR, Raymond New Point, Indiana 

114 CHRISTIAN, Kirkwood R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

115 CHRISTIAN, Mrs. Virginia R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
365 CLARK, Frank L. 323 W. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana 
306 CLARK, Mrs. Frank L. 323 W.Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana 

137 CLARK, Walter R. R. 7, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

138 CLARK, Mrs. Walter R. R. 7, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

488 C0FFAL, Miss Elisabeth 122l| N. Jefferson, Indianapolis, Indiana 
238 C0LEE, Lloyd 602 S. Poplar St., Greensburg, Indiana 

408 C0LEE, Mrs. Lloyd 602 S. Poplar St., Greensburg, Indiana 

86 C0LVIN, Mrs. Harvey S. 229 W. North St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

409 C00KS0N, Mrs. Thomas 409 N. Park Ave., Bloomington, Indiana 
325 CRAIG, Edgar R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana 

329 CRAIG, Fred 767 N. Craig Ave., Pasadena, California 

58 CRAIG, Miss Mary R. R. 3, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
502 CRAMER, Mrs. Esther R. R. 7, Greensburg, Indiana 
248 DAMSGARD , Harold T. 203 Rivermont Drive, Sheffield, Alabama 

29 DAVIS, Calvin D. Department of History, Duke University, Durham, 

North Carolina (C) 

482 DAVIS, Herschel W. 1306 Nyada Place, Highland Place, Illinois 
406 DAVIS, Virgil E. 1234 Franklin Avenue, Brookville, Indiana 
497 DAVIS, Roy A. 1422 N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
234 DAY, Thomas 501 N. Monfort St., Greensburg, Indiana 

31 DAY, Mrs. Gertrude 501 N. Monfort St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
230 DENHAM, Mrs. Effie Westport, Indiana 

370 DICKSON, D. D. 700 N. East Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

371 DICKSON, Mino 631 N. East Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

338 DODGE, Mrs. Martha 605 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 
220 DOGGETT, Denzil Box 142, Rome City, Indiana 

89 DOLES, Mrs. Dorothy D. 303 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
107 DOLES, Mrs. Minnie, R. R. 7, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

464 DONNELL, Miss Catherine 210 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, New York 
204 DONNELL, Mrs. Myron R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

180 DONNELL, Ralph R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

181 DONNELL, Mrs. Ralph R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
271 DOUGLAS, Miss Grace 8 Kessing Drive, Greensburg, Indiana 

63 DOWNS, Dr. I. B. 212 Forsythe Street, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
274 EASLEY, Mrs. Walter 506 E. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana 
68 ECKEL, Mrs. Florine S. Sky Acres Stock Farm, R. R. 1, Oregonia, 

Ohio (C) 

49 ELDER, Clifford 0. Paul-Ann Nursing Home, R. R. 4, Greensburg, 

Indiana (C) 

293 ELDER, Orris 338 E. Hendricks Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

292 ELDER, Mrs. Orris 338 E. Hendricks Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

191 EMLY, Mrs. Mamie R. R. 2, Westport, Indiana (C) 

34 EWING, Oscar R. 300 Tenney Circle, Chapel Hill, North Carolina (C) 
328 FaTELY, Mrs. Omer Box 96, Flat Rock, Indiana 
7 FAULKNER , Mrs. Gene Westport, Indiana (C) 

36 FAULKNER, Mrs. Ruby Westport, Indiana (C) 



43,4 FISE25R, Sari G. 318 E. Walnut .St., Greensburg, Indiana 
415 FISHER, Mrs. l.eona 0. 318 E. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana 
6 9 FISHES, William L. 2020 N. She del on d Ave. , Apt. 3, Indianapolis, 

Indiana ( C ) 

264 FOGG, Mrs. Janet 225 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

430 FOGG j W. C. Jr. R. R. 2, Greensburg, Indiana 

431 FOGG, Mrs. V/. C. Jr. R. R. 2, Greensburg, Indiana 

384 FORD, Wilbur V/. 420 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 

385 FORD, Mrs, Wilbur W. 420 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana' 

492 FORFHAN, Miss Virginia 613 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

228 FOWLER, Smiley 324 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 

503 FOX, Larry R. R.6, Shelbyville, Indiana 

5 04 FOX, Mrs. Larry R. R. 6,. Shelbyville, Indiana 

242 FREELAND, Paul R, R. 3, Greensburg, Indiana 

213 FREELAND, Mrs. Mar ceil L. R. R. 3, Greensburg, Indiana 

150 FREELAND , Mrs. Myron 132 W. Washington St., Greensburg, Ind. (C) 

286 GABHART, Glen E. 135 South Louise, Glendale 5, California 

245 GALLUP, Miss Edith 1080 Sherman, Apt. 214, Denver 3, Colorado 

391 GARNER, Loren 618 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 

392 GARNER, Mrs. Loren 618 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
313 GATEWOOD, Floyd Westport, Indiana 

400 GATEWOOD, Mrs. Kathleen Westport, Indiana 

270 GA.ULT, Glen R. R. 1, Westport, Indiana 

269 GAULT, Mrs. Glenn R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

466 GAYNOR, Mrs. Stephen 180 E. 79th Street New York 21, N. Y. 

221 GILCHRIST, Mrs. Glenn 420 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana 

405 GLASS, Mrs. Arthur 328 Davis Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

486 GOODWIN, Artemas RJ R. 3, Greensburg, Indiana 

296 GRAY, Mrs . Lela Owens R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

498 GREEN, James W. Westport, Indiana 

499 GREEN, Mrs. James W. Westport, Indiana 

379 GREER, George W. 311 W. Walnut Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

380 GREER, Mrs. George W. 311 W. Walnut Street, Greensburg, Indiana 
315 GRUNEISEN, Mrs. Emil R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana 

158 GUILKEY , Frank W. 707 E. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
101 GUILKEY, Mrs. Lcretta 707 E. Main Street, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
46 GUTHRIE, Stanton 332 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
45 GUTHRIE, Mrs. Marie R. 332 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
203 HALL, Robert D. 151 E. Hoffman Road, Green Bay, Wisconsin (C) 

92 HAMER, Miss Lois L. 428 E. Main, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
146 HAMILTON, Erie R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
433 HAMILTON, Mrs. Frank 117£N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 

357 HAMILTON , Ira B. 240 Lincoln Ave., North Vernon, Indiana 

358 HAMILTON, Mrs. Ira B. 240 Lincoln Ave., North Vernon, Indiana 
162 HAMILTON, Mrs. Lavelle 251 W. North St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

450 HANNA, Allen R. R. 2, Greensburg, Indiana 

451 HANNA , Mrs. Allen R. R. 2, Greensburg, Indiana 

72 HARDING, Miss Madge B. Ill E. 16th St., Apt. 614, Indianapolis 2, 

Indiana ( C ) 

407 HARRISON, Mrs. Glendora 602 N. Franklin Street, Greensburg, Ind. 
443 HATFIELD, Mrs. Donna R. R. 7, Greensburg, Indiana 

9 HAUNERT, Mrs. Anna R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
219 HAVENS, Mrs. T. B. 427 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 
425 HSID, Mrs. Edwin D. 4705 29th Place, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 
53 HELLMICH, Mrs. Albert R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 



10 EEtfDKJESOtf, Grant R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
255 H2S8LER, Charles A. 530 S, Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 
451 BIN3R, Miss Esta 114 W. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 
244 HOGUE, Mrs. J. David 1217 Pleasant, Utica, New York 
576 HUBER, Miss Charlotte 325 N. E. Catherine Ave., Port Charlotte, 

Florida 

480 HUBER, Mrs. Glen R. R. 1, St. Paul, Indiana 

372 HUBER, Miss Julia 432 N. Lincoln Street, Greensburg, Indiana 
62 HUBER, Miss Mill cent Box .75, New Point, Indiana (C) 
12 HUBER, Paul H. 323 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
67 HUBER, Mrs. Dorothy S. 323 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

472 HUNTER , Herbert 115 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 

473 HUNTER, Mrs. Herbert 115 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 
438 HUNTZINGER, Everett R. R. 1, Box 48, Pendleton, Indiana 46064 
214 HURT, Mrs. Mabel B. 705 N. Lincoln' St., Greensburg, Indiana 
126 JACKSON , Elias R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

125 JACKSON ,■ Mrs.. Elias R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
44 JARRARD, Earl H. 125 N. Michigan Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

262 JERMAN , Mrs. E. C. 332 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

134 J0LLIFF, Paul 0. R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
78 J0LLIFF, Mrs. Mar j or ie R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

105 KANOUSE , Mrs. Elizabeth 314 N. Jackson Street, Greensburg, Ind. (C) 

398 KEEN, Charles M. 23 W. Mzin St., Knights town, Indiana 

399 KEEN, Mrs. Charles M. 23 W. Main St., Knightstown, Indiana 
145 KILVERT, Mrs. Florence S. New Point, Indiana (C) 

106 KIRBY, Mrs. Jessie 323 E. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
404 KIRK, Mrs. Stanton Box 122, Adams, Indiana 

290 KITCHIN, Mrs. Hal T. 3101 E. Chandler Ave., Evansville 14, Indiana 
255 KLUEMPER, Henry W. Lyon Co., Rock. Rapids, Iowa ■ 

14 KNOX, Miss Lillian 129 W. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
261 KUERT, Mrs. John 25508 Country Club Drive, R. R. 2, South Bend, Ind. 
160 KUHN, Mrs. Chas. A. 602 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

474 LaBARBERA, Mrs. Frank 632 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 
90 LANHAM, Mrs. Ethel E. 224 W. North St., Greensburg, Indiana ( C ) 
65 LAUDERDALE , Mrs. Leonella 4900 Lincoln Ave., Evansville, Ind. (C) 

104 LEMM0N, Mrs. Willamette P. 320 N. Jackson St., Greensburg, Ind.(C) 
155 LINVTLLE , Mrs. Anna Lee 203 Lev/is St., Morningside Heights, 

Lexington, Virginia (C) 
441 LINVILLE, Miss Mary Lou Taylor Hotel, Greensburg, Indiana 
154 LONGAN , Mrs. Lorette Box 141, New Point, Indiana (C) 

61 LOPER, Mrs. Adeline D. 342 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
235 LOUCKS, C. E. 131 W. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

57 LOUCKS, Mrs. C. E. 131 W. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
301 LOUCKS, William E. 131 W. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

427 LOVELL, Charles R. R. 1, Oregonia, Ohio 

428 LOVELL, Mrs. Charles R. R. 1, Oregonia, Ohio 

395 LOWE , Marsh 113 Waldron Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

211 LOWE, Walter B. 431 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

210 LOWE i Mrs. Walter B. 431 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

429 LUTEER , Mrs. Lulu 412 S-. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
339 LYNCH, Mrs. Lena 510 W. Lewis Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 

103 MAGEE Miss Ada L, 224i W. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

15 MARLIN, Charles F. 423 N. Lincoln, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
207 MARLIN,, Mrs.. Helen B. 423 N. Lincoln, Greensburg, Indiana 
354 MARTIN, Miss Amanda J. 1209 N. Illinois St., Apt, 29, 

Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
1.82 MARTIN, Dennis 631 E. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 



33.7 MJMIN, Willard R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana 

316 MARTIN, Mrs. Willard R. R. 1, Greens burg, Indiana 

206 MEEK, : Homer G. 524 N. Franklin St . , Greensburg, Indiana 

275 MEEK, Mrs. Homer G. 524 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

390 MEEK, Robert L. Sr. 332 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

263 MEEK, Mrs. R. L. Sr. 332 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

136 METZ, Miss Marguerite New Point, Indiana (C) 

237 MEYER, James H. 4900 Lincoln Ave., Memory Lane, Evansville, Ind. 

55 MEYER, Mrs. Jean Perry 334 E. Walnut St., Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
460 MEYER, John R. 6146 Washington Circle, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 
485 MEYER, Albert New Point, Indiana 

198 MIERS, Morgan L. R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

197 MIERS , Mrs. Morgan L. R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

199 MIERS, Mrs, Roy H. R. R. 4, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

48 MILLER , 0. Ira 130 E. Hendricks St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
47 MILLER, Mrs. Frieda M. 130 E. Hendricks St.* Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
501 MILLER, Mrs. Clara R. R. 2, Batesville, Indiana 

475 MILLS, Virgil 1106 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana 

476 MILLS, Mrs. Virgil 1106 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana 

18 MINNING, Donald 240 S. Vine St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

196 MINNING, Mrs. Viola H. 240 S. Vine St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
439 M0FFETT, Dale R. R. 2, Greensburg, Indiana 

19 MONTGOMERY, Robert W. Conklin House, Cambridge City, Indiana (C) 
164 M0NTER, Miss Marie Millhousen, Indiana (C) • 

381 MOORMAN, Anthony R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana 
37 MORRISH, Mrs. Mary R. 608 N. Lincoln St., Apt. 4, Greensburg, 

Indiana ( C ) 

420 MOSER, Mrs. William 6026 Prestonshire Lane, Dallas 25, Texas 
288 McCARDLE, W. F. 403 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

17 McCOY, Gene H. R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
432 McDERMIT, Miss Marcella 3761 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
394 McDERMIT, Mrs. S. H. 138 E. First Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

340 McDermott, Elmer Adams, Indiana 

341 McDERMOTT, Mrs. Elmer Adams, Indiana 

50 McKEE, Mrs. H. S. 190 N. Michigan Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
424 McKIM, J. A. 1123 Kinsmoor, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 46807 
113 MCLAUGHLIN, Mrs. Margaret 418 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
277 NADING, Mrs. Jeanette 207 V/. First St., Greensburg, Indiana 
173 NEIMEYER, Mrs. Edward R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
332 NEVIUS, Mrs. Arthur 221 N.. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

35 NEWMAN , Mrs. Sarah 202 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

446 OGDEN, Harold B. 515 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana 

447 OGDEN, Mrs. Harold B. 515 N. East St., Greensburg, Indiana 

342 OLJACE, Donald R. R. 5, Park Road, Greensburg, Indiana 

343 OLJACE, Mrs. Donald R. R. 5, Park Road, Greensburg, Indiana 

322 OSBURN, Charles 420 W. First St., Greensburg, Indiana 

323 OSBURN, Mrs. Charles 420 W. First St., Greensburg, Indiana 
212 0 STING, Mrs. Worth 333 W. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana 

20 PARKER, John E. R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

344 PARKER, Mrs. Robert R. R. 3, Greensburg, Indiana 

434 PARKER, Mrs . Violet Monfort and Sheridan, Greensburg, Indiana 

21 PARKER, William W. R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

421 PARMER , Mrs. Hobart 323| N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 

123 PARMER, John F. 5310 Dorchester Ave.', Chicago 15, Illinois (C) 

122 PARMER, Mrs. John F. 5310 Dorchester Ave. , Chicago 15, Illinois (C) 

436 PARMER, Mrs. Roll R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana 

452 PATRICK, Raymond 325 E. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana 



1 

453 PATRICK, Mra. Raymond 325 E, Main St. -, Greonsburg, Indiana 
413 PEEK, Y. T. 323 N. Broadway? Greensburg > Indiana 
240 PEEK, Mrs. V. To 323 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
500 PEURIFOY, Mrs. R. E. 1104 Elm Avenue, Sanford, Florida 32771 
159 PITTS, Orville R . R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

256 PLATT, Gilbert 610 N. Lincoln St. , Greensburg, Indiana 

257 PLATT, Mrs. Elinor T. 610 N. Lincoln St., Greensburg, Indiana 
22 PLEAK, Carroll D. R. R. 3, Greensburg-, Indiana (C) 

345 PLEAK, Wendell W. R. R. 1, St. Paul, Indiana . 
'23 PORTER, Mrs. E. A. Westport, Indiana (C) 
2 97 PORTER, ' Mrs . Jonathan Westport, Indiana 
375 POWELL, R. R. 6030 Joyce Lane, Indianapolis,. Indiana 
225 POWELL, Mrs. R. R. 6030 Joyce Lane, Indianapolis, Indiana 

330 P0WNER, Russell 215 W. First Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

331 POWNER , Mrs. Russell 215 W. First Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

417 PUMPHREY , Miss Mabel L. 128 W. Washington St., Greensburg, Indiana 

79 RALSTON, Arthur R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

80 RALSTON, Mrs . Lydia R. R.l, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
127 REED, Mrs. Alice J. 135 W. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

96 REED, Mrs. Francis W. 177 N. Michigan Avenue, Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
445 REED, Mrs. Pansy 420 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

151 RENIGER, Cleo 321 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

152 RENIGER, Mrs. Harriet M. 321 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
259 RICHARDS, Mrs. Elbert R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana 

368 RICHSY, Gilbert T. 8400 E. 75th Street, Indianapolis 26, Indiana 

369 RICKEY, Mrs. Gilbert T. 8400 E. 75th Street, Indianapolis 26, Ind. 

129 RITTER, Mrs. Beatrice M. 310 Golden Hills Drive, Menlo Park, 

California -(C) 

444 ROHLFING, Wayne E. 330 N. East St. , Indianapolis, Indiana 

183 R0LFE3, Raymond 610 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

346 ROMINE, Floyd R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

347 ROMINE, Mrs. Floyd R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

130 ROSS., Mrs. Ethel Yale 502 W. Pike- Street, Martinsville, Ind. (C) 
108 RUSSELL, Mrs. Helen 228 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

493 RUST, Oskar D. 420 E. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana 

494 RUST, Mrs. Oskar D. 420 E. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana 

387 RUTHERFORD , E. V. R. R.l, St. Paul, Indiana 

388 RUTHERFORD, Mrs. Irene S. R. R. 1, St. Paul, Indiana 
149 RUTHERFORD, Mrs. Roy 231 N. Michigan Ave., Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
285 SAMUELS, Mrs. C. D. 327 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

85 SAMUELS, Miss Martha 327 E. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
201 SOKE IDLER , W. J. Box 149, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

51 SHANNON, James H. 222 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
233 SHANNON , Mrs. James 222 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Indiana 

40 SHANNON, Mrs. Marie Clarksburg, Indiana (C) 
161 SHELHORN, Joe R. R. 1, St. Paul, Indiana (C) ' 
437 SHGCKLEY, Mrs. Ruth Hillis 475 Adrian Place, Macon, Georgia 
456 SIEFERT , E. J. Treasure Island, R. R. 2, Leesburg, Florida 

495 SIEFERT, Mrs. Elmer J. Treasure Island, R. R. 2, Leesburg, Florida 

184 SKINNER, Mrs. Nolan 720 N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
284 SMALL, Roy C. 120 W. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 
327 SMIRNOFF, Mrs. Margaret M. 6719 Washington Place, Bayshore Gardens, 

Bradenton, Florida 
440 SMITH, Mrs. C Emery 130 E. North St., Greensburg, Indiana 

348 SMITH, Mrs. Jessie R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana 
243 STEVENSON , E. C. 226 W. Main St . , Greensburg , Indiana 

418 STEERS i Harold R. R. 2, Greensburg, Indiana 



185 TANE5T, Miss Kathryn 221 N. Ireland St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
442 TAYLOR , Mrs. Emma R. R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana 

247 TAYLOR, Mr. Herbert C. 235 N. Michigan Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

279 TAYLOR , John Paul R, R. 1, Greensburg, Indiana 

311 TEMPLE TON , Mrs. Anna L. 202 W. Central Ave., Greensburg, Indiana 

477 THACKERY, Miss Alpha E. R/R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana 
64 THACKERY, Mrs. Louise M. R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana 

349 THACKERY, Walter 840 Barachel Lane, Greensburg, Indiana. 

350 THACKERY Mrs. Walter 840 Barachel Lane, Greensburg, Indiana 
487 THOMAS, Hubert 222 W. Washington St., Shelbyville, Indiana 

478 THOMPSON, Harry A. Westport, Indiana 

43 THOMSON, Miss Mary E. Peabody Home , North Manchester, Indiana (C) 
422 THOMSON, Thomas 0. 103| N. Broadway, Greensburg, Indiana 
416 THOMSON, William 0. 2 Rollins Place, Boston 14, Mass. 

71 THORNBURG, Merritt C, 525 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Ind.(C) 

84 TILLSON, Miss Florine A. 614 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Ind. (C) 
272 TILLSON, Miss Marguerite 614 N. Franklin St., Greensburg, Ind. 
458 TONYES, Mrs. Walter Milroy, Indiana 

99 TOWNSEND, Mrs. Frank 322 E. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
295 WALLS, Charles A. 617 E. Main Street, Greensburg, Indiana 
294 WALLS, Mrs. Charles A. 617 E. Main Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

66 WAYBRIGHT , Mrs. Amy Edgewood Acres, R. R. 7, Greensburg, Ind. (C) 

320 WEBSTER, Albert Lee 128 W. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana 

321 WEBSTER, Mrs. Albert Lee 128 W. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana 
70 WEISNER, Clifford 631 West St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

351 WE TNI GET , John 126 W. Mechanic St., Shelbyville, Indiana 

352 WETNIGHT , Mrs. John 126 W. Mechanic St., Shelbyville, Indiana 

280 WILLIAMS, Mrs. C. B. 315 E. Hendricks St., Greensburg, Indiana 

139 WILLIAMS, Dwight W. R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

140 WILLIAMS, Mrs. Dwight R. R. 6, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

300 WILLIAMS , Mrs. J. D. 914 Forestdale Rd. , Royal Oak, Michigan 

281 WILLIAMS, Mrs. Shirley A. 212 News om Ave. , Columbus, Indiana 

25 WIRT, Mrs. James B. Methodist Home, Franklin, Indiana (C) 

94 WOOD, Mrs. Jessie R. 406 E. Main St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
56 WOODFILL, Robert M. 434 W. Walnut St., Greensburg, Indiana (C) 

353 WOODFILL, J. Van .185 N. Michigan Ave., Greensburg, Indiana. 

26 CURNICK, Mrs. H. Robert 1621 S. 6th St., Terre Haute, Indiana (C) 
232 W00LVERT0N, Miss Victoria 203 N. Michigan Ave., Greensburg, Ind. 

489 WRICHT, Harry R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

490 WRIGHT, Mrs. Mary R. R. 5, Greensburg, Indiana 

59 WYANT, Mrs. Margaret R. R. R. 8, Greensburg, Indiana (C) 
403 ZOLLER, Miss Florence L. 5555 Sheridan Rd. , Apt. 1216 -A, Chicago 40 

Illinois 

( C ) Charter member 
(LIFE) Life member 
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■book on 
But leave 



YORE ABOUT rp UE PICNIC"- Although some chairs and tables will he pro- 
vided', ' it has bo-oii suggested that you bring extra chairs and card 
tables, if you have such. 

THE USUAL DISPLAY - Bring something of interest, be that 
home remedies, an electric belt or a bottle of " BITTERS . 
your ailments at home. 

OUR SOCIETY - We hear much about phenominal growth in industry, 
science, the arts, even space programs involving races to the moon. 
Perhaps as a society, we should take a look at our own phenominal 

growth, and ask ourselves to what this may be attributed The 

Historical Society was reorganized in 1959. Mrs. Winston Ball^has 
the distinction of holding the number one membership card. This year 
(1965) card number five hundred was issued to Mrs. R. E. Peurifoy 

(Ethel Brown) of Sanford, Florida There may be many reasonswhy 

we have grown so rapidly and consistently through these six years. 
Some may believe that it is due to our varied programs. From Mrs. 
Howard's LIFE ON A RIVERBOAT to that of Mr. Stuhrenberg' s EARLY 
NEWSPAPERS OF THE COUNTY, we have been entertained and informed. On 
our field trips, to mention a few, we have followed the UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD, looked at covered bridges, the site of the HO OSIER SCHOOL- 
MASTER, and explored the locale of the early stone industry both 

around Harris City and St. Paul .We have also "eaten well. Our 

picnics have 'proved the right of fame for Hoosier cooking.. We have 
been regaled with coffee and doughnuts at the end of our field tours; 
and at our last big meeting of the year, one of the highlights is a 
bounteous and lavish dinner. What fun these occasions have been: 
They are informal, giving- us a chance to know our fellow ^ members bet- 
ter. Another feature- of these meetings has been the exhibits.. We 
have looked at Civil War guns, toy brass bedsteads,, wooden toy trams. 
The formal part of the program at these affairs has always been of 
outstanding merit .Last but not least is the BULLETIN. The publi- 
cation has served to weld our group together, those from here and 
those far away. It is well written and produced, thanks to our able 
editor and his assistants. ' Besides reports and news items, there is 
always a worth-while article on local history. Certainly the interest 
and support of so many members from distant states, is due largely to 

this excellent news sheet And now, possibly we have looked back 

long enough on these six years, and praised ourselves as much-as can 
be done modestly. It has been said - "The past is prologue." What a 
future lies before us! 

M. R. H. 




20 fcr. lohn E. JPai'xer 

a. e. 5 

Greene fcurft* Indiana 
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EARLY BIRDS 

As the older members know, it is 
time for the EARLY BIRDS. These 
are the ones who pay their 1966 
membership fee early and in ad- 
vance. This saves postage, time 
and confusion later. If you at- 
tend the fall meeting, be an 
EARLY BIRD! 

>|< >|< 5jc >jc 

THE OLD GRAVE YARD 

Some eight years since, the ladies 
of this city at the suggestion of 
the REPUBLICAN, raised by contri- 
bution, sufficient funds to en- 
close the old Grave Yard. In 
passing this "City of The Dead," 
a few evenings back, we observed- 
that this enclosure is much out of 
repair, .and unless attended to 
soon, will be of little use. A1-" 
ready at, some points hogs can pass 
in and out at their pleasure * Re- 
spect for the memory of departed 
ones demands that this, their rest- 
ing place, should, be called for. 
Besides this, the ground is situ- 
ated where strangers passing 
through see it, and its dilapidated 
appearance, is calculated, to give 
them an unfavorable opinion of our 

city Would it not be well for 

the City to take this matter under 
its care, and see that the fence is 
kept in proper repair, and the 
grounds beautified? A very little 
money expended in planting trees 
and shrubbery and otherwise improv- 
ing this burial place, would change 
it from a disgrace to an honor and 
ornament to our City. What say you? 
GBG. STANDARD - April 30, 1868 



OCCASION: Pall Field Trip 



DATE: Sunday afternoon 

October 24, 1965 

TIME : 2:00 P* M. - EST. 

PLACE: St. Mary's Church 

Millhousen , Indiana 



The seventh annual fall field 
trip will take us to Millhousen. 
All members, guests and , friends 
are to meet at St. Mary's 
Catholic Church in Millhousen at 
2:00 P. ,M. for instructions as 

to the route to be followed 

This should be an interesting 
and informative meeting as this 
good community abounds in local 
history* The town being situ- 
ated on Squaw, Run > suggests its 
Indian background. Its archi- 
tecture is as charming as it is 
rich in ecclesiastical history. 
This community first settled 
in 1821 has everything for the 
local historian... Mr. Will 
Scheidler * a charter member of . 
the Society and a native of 
Millhousen heads up the committee 
on arrangements. With his knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm, no one is 
better qualified, to introduce 
us to this part of Decatur County. 

A social hour at the 

Knights of St. John Hall with 
the traditional coffee. and dough- 
nuts served. by the Ladies • 
Auxiliary will be the climax 
of the day. . ,So like the postman - 
come wind.,. ...hail, rain or snow - - 
keep to your ."appointed rounds." 
Be there! EVERYONE IS WELCOME! 



ed - This was 97 years ago! 



WELCOME NEW MEMBERS ! 



Dale F. Parker 
Mrs, Dale F. Parker 
James 0. McLaughlin 
Mrs. James C. McLaughlin 
Robert Rosecrans 
Mrs, Robert Rosecrans 
Mrs. C. V/. Bartholomew 
Mrs. Frank Hargitt 
Raymond C. Moeller 
Mrs. Raymond C. Moeller 
Dale W. Miers 
Mrs* Dale W. Miers 
Arthur Wright 
Mrs. Arthur Wright 
Tom Porter - Gbg. —519 

OUR GROWING LIBRARY - Miss Margaret Link of Indianapolis has given the 
Society three scrap books which were kept by her sister , now deceased* 
Mrs. Flora Link Howard. Thank you, Miss Link for this fine contribu- 
tion. 

LOOKING BACKWARD IN THE (INDPLSo ) NEWS - Aug. 14, 1965 

Seventy-five Years Ago (1890) 

A log fire ignited a subterranean bed of natural gas near Waidron 
in Shelby County and caused a tremendous explosion that ripped up 10 
acres of land and blocked Flat Rock River, causing the current to flow 
upstream. Great rocks and trees were hurled skyward. All wildlife 
and fish were destroyed and graves in a nearby cemetery were dis- 
turbed. 

ed - Charles Major described this incident much 

more dramatically in THE BEARS OF BLUE RIVER . 
See Mrs. Everson's story in the March 13, 1965 
issue of the Bulletin. 

THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1965 

President John Parker 

1st. Vice-President Mrs. Nolan 

Skinner 

End. Vice-President— Orville Pitts 
Corresponding Secy. Mrs. Robert 

Dale Brown, RFD 1, St. Paul, 

Indiana 

Recording Secy. Miss Helen K. 

Bussell, 711 North East 

Street, Greensburg, Indiana 

Treasurer Miss Kathryn Taney 

Editor--THE BULLETIN— Paul H. Huber 

Staff —Mrs. Paul Freeland 

Smiley Fowler 



THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 



Listen my children 

And you shall hear 
Of the greatest nan 

Whose home was right here* 

On him they'd depend 
Just like an old Clock. 

That's right, you guessed it 
They just called him "Doc." 

Maybe on Horseback 

He'd rush through the wood 
To help a sick friend 

With all of his good. 

"The stork is coming 
Right over the Hills 

Hurry up -~ Doc 
To Joseph McGill's." 

Sometimes his buggy 

Cut deep in the mud 
And tore off the step 

With an ugly thud* 

Sometimes he .would, sit 
By the bed all night 

Till disease and pain 
Took off on their flight. 

His powders he'd roll 
In crumbs of light bread* 

And fix them so neat 
Beside your sick bed. 

If he lacked in Skill 
He excelled in Love; 

Meeting all anguish 
With peace from above. 

When sounds of his "taps" 
Fades far o'er the hill 

I f ll remember much, 
But most his good Will* 

The master judging 

At the setting sun 
Will smilingly say, 

It was so well done. 



D. D. D. 



PIONEER LIFE IN G-REEN3BURG 



The early settlers in Greensburg were sturdy, industrious, religious 
and far-sighted • They must have intended that their sons should grow 
up to he presidents, or at least politicians, for they provided log 
cabins for their children to be born in. 

Let us not cast aspersions or other waste material on the simple life 
of those days. There was no snobbishness then — one man was just as 
good as another, if not better. A man who drove an ox cart was as 
highly esteemed as the driver of a Cadillac. There was no worry over 
seat belts, and back-seat drivers were not urged to "leave the driving 
to us." No one complained that his neighbors radio was too loud. 

In those days no one was denied the right to work. 

Woman suffrage had not been invented at that time. But women, while 
not permitted to vote, were allowed the special privilege of working 
on Sundays: The rigorous Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian rituals 
were abrogated to secure celestial immunity for housewives and chicken 
dinners for the preachers. All other labor ceased on the Sabbath, no 
garages or other places of business being permitted to open. 

Pioneer ministers held a tighter rein on their congregations than they 
do now. Dancing was strictly taboo in any place of worship, and few 
places permitted any kind of music. A boy who dared to enter a church 
with a saxophone would have been tossed over into the next voting pre- 
cinct. A girl who could have done a tap-dance wearing the bull-hide 
shoes that were worn in those days would have been a physical phenome- 
non. The preachers strongly condemned gambling, but they frequently 
gave reports on various TT futures. " 

Women did not go in for clubs in pioneer Greensburg, although some were 
said to be skillful in the use of broomsticks and rolling pins. Styles 
were quite different from present-day modes. Women wore their dresses 
much longer then — often as much as two or three years longer. 

A great many of our modern improvements -- mechanical and electronic 
gadgetry, educational, social and commercial marvels -- had not been 
invented at that time, including the threshing machine, the sewing ma- 
chine, the refrigerator, the telephone (it was believed sufficient then 
to tell-a-woman) , radios, child psychology, Jack Benny, viruses, in- 
surance agents, drag racing and potato chips. 

In the pion eer cabins the latch-string was always out -- in case Avon 
should be calling. 

- Smiley Fowler 

ME MBERSHIP - Open to everyone having an interest in history and his 
Heritage. The annual dues are $1.00 each, payable in advance. The 
fiscal year ends December 51st. Please direct all applications and 
renev^als to the Recording Secretary. 



THE SUMMER MEETING 



The afternoon of August 22nd found over two hundred members and guests 
of the Society enjoying again the hospitality of the William Parkers 
at OLD STONY > their home southwest of Greensburg. 

The meeting was arranged as a tribute to early doctors in Decatur 
County for their contribution to the life of the pioneers. We are 
greatly indebted to Dr. Dale D. Dickson for his time and effort in 
writing and narrating a pageant portraying the service of the medical 
profession during the Civil War era. 

The pageant was staged in an area east of the Parker home where a 
two-story log cabin is being restored. The timbers for the lower 
floor had been placed in position, and served as a stage, while the 
other timbers served as an out-door arena. 

From somewhere up the pioneer trail a spring wagon "express" brought 
the first resident doctor to Greensburg. Mrs. Justus Rich, portrayed 
by Mrs. Frank Clark, lived and practiced medicine at her home on the 
northeast corner of the Public Square, the present site of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr. Dickson impersonated Dr. Selmers of Columbus, author of the first 
medical book in Indiana. He was assisted by John E. demons, who 
took the role of a young man who was studying to become a doctor. At 
that time Dr. Dickson pointed out, an eighth grade education was re- 
garded as the necessary requisite for study at the office, of a physi- 
cian. 

Because numerous doctors were serving as surgeons in the Union Army, 
he pointed out how families were encouraged to use home remedies made 
from plants in the vicinity. Using an iron kettle over a fire they 
demonstrated the preparation of a remedy, which Dr. Selmers regarded 
as good for several purposes. 

As a patient in need of dental assistance, Elvin Cruser came to the 
office of the early physician on an old-time bicycle with a large 
front wheel. Amid yells and bodily exercise of the suffering patient, 
Dr. Selmers provided a quick "cure." 

Old home remedies of the Civil War era were read by Mrs. Elmer Zeigler, 
while William Parker "walked" his bicycle up the trail in an imper- 
sonation that left little to the imagination. He recited the names 
of many well known doctors in Decatur County during the period from 
1821 to 1870. During that time the county had 111 physicians. 

Dr. Dickson listed the Decatur County doctors who served in the Union 
Army. He told the difficulties 'they labored with, including methods 
of curbing infection. Burning of an improvised confinement building 
illustrated how they destroyed their buildings when they became too 
infected to be considered usable. He concluded his program by reading 
an original poem "THE COUNTRY DOCTOR." As a finale to the pageant, 
"Taps" were sounded. 



Thereafter Miss Joyce Allen delighted the crowd with a group of folk 
songs, accompanied on the electric guitar by her brother, James Allen. 

Tea was served during the social hour, and many members took advan- 
tage of the invitation of the Parkers for a picnic dinner near the 
lake. 

John'E. Parker, president of the society explained some of the his- 
toric souvenirs which the Parkers have collected . On ^display were . 
weappns of 'thn Civil War, many interesting old medical books and in- 
struments. But the thing that reactivated the "boy" in every man was 
the old Huber steam thrashing engine that Carol Pleak brought prior to 

the meeting. And every woman tried to take home one of the 

Parker ' s dipper gourds I 

Even the weather-man co-operated in making this one of the most in- 
teresting meetings, although it poured in Greensburg the rain spared 
the Parkers. Not a drop fell on "Old Stony." It was another day "to 
long remember" thanks to the Parkers and all of the others! 

M. L. F. 

ed - Louis Whipple with his "turnout" of the two ponies in shining 
harness and a glittering wagon, was just the last word in 
horse-drawn equipage. Elvin Cruser's riding his bicycle 
(with the large front wheel) up the path was no ordinary 
achievement either! 



PEOPLE r S SAY SO 

Editor, 
Daily News : 

As I recently read Mr. Fowler's list of doctors from the past, I was 
reminded of interesting memories I have of two of them; memories which 
I believe are worthy to recall in this critical and exacting v/orld of 
today. 

Dr, W. A. Bracken was a doctor for a part of our family for many years. 
We often went to his office on the north side of the square . There we 
found him sitting in a comfortable rocking chair by the side of his 
table. If he were not there you grabbed a big brass hand bell on the 
table and rang it vigorously until someone came from the rear. 

If he were there he paid no attention whatsoever to you, until he had 
finished the article he was reading. Then in a gruff voice would in- 
quire, "What do you want?". He was a fine looking man, stately and 
pompous in bearing, with a long beard, and soft brown eyes which en- 
tirely belied the sharp brusque voice that greeted you. 

He had sent one of my aunts to Colorado for tuberculosis when it was 
only a gamble if climate or anything else could help. But in a couple 
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of years, she returned greatly benefitted. Taking me along, she went 
to thank Dr. Bracken for his excellent advice. 

As usual we found him reading, and patiently sat down to wait. 
Finally he scowled at us over his glasses, and my aunt went over and 
knelt beside his chair. He immediately recognized her, put his arms 
about her and kissed her again and again, in Joy for her unusual re- 
covery. Ever after when people would recall "the gruff and crabby 
Doctor Bracken" it was this scene which returned to my mind. 

Dr. C. A. Covert, too, had the name of being eccentric. But my 
father-in-law, Frank Batterton, the druggist, had filled Dr. Covert ! s 
prescriptions for many years and had high regard for his methods. So 
when severe illness came to our family he was called. 

Day after day he called faithfully on his patient. Sometimes he was 
very talkative, full of instructions and jokes at which he quietly 
chuckled. Other times he sat silently by the bedside, clicking his 
thumb nails, then suddenly jumped up to leave. 

The nurse, however, was always disturbed because after each visit she 
would find three or four grains of popcorn on her nice clean floor. 
No one could explain their appearance until one day a friend said, 
"Why, of course he could." 

At Andy Rader's saloon on South Broadway there was always a large bowl 
of popcorn on the bar. As the Doc sought his morning eye opener, he 
evidently stocked up on popcorn which he dribbled about from house to 
house . 

Well — maybe so— but during the serious climax of our illness every 
night in the wee small hours we would hear a little fumbling at the 
door, and in would slip the little Doc to look his patient over. 

Dr. Covert was a little short stocky man with sleepy blue eyes and 
florid complexion, especially the nose. He always wore a wig which 
was a light reddish color, and it was usually awry. 

His office at one time was upstairs in the present Decatur Bank build- 
ing, reached by an outside stairway. One morning while descending he 
missed a step and fell end over end to the bottom, where he lay with 
wig, hat, and medicines in a heap. When friends (including my father- 
in-law) rushed to pick him up, he arose, and hastily donning his wig 
said, "Oh! H that's the way I often come down stairs." 

These men had their funny little ways--their idiosyncrasies--even as 
you and I, but deep within they carried hearts of gold. Although they 
have long since had their day, we fondly cherish their memories. 

(s) Floy P. Batterton 

ed - This reprint from the Greensburg Daily News of January 16, 1965 
is offered particularly for the out-of-town members who might 
not have had an opportunity of reading it. 



PACIFIC TOURIST . GUIDE 
Across the Continent 

PRAIRIE FIRES — During the first night's ride westward "from Omaha, the 
traveler, as he gazes out of his car window (which he can easily do 
while reclining in his berth) will often find his curious attention 
rewarded by a sight of one of the most awful, yet grandest scenes of 
prairie life. The prairies, which in the day-time to some, seemed 
dry, dull, uninteresting, occasionally give place at night* to the 
lurid play of the fire-fiend, and the heavens and horizon seem like a 
furnace. A prairie on fire is a fearfully exciting and fear-stirring 
sight. Cheeks blanch as the w r ind sweeps its volume toward the ob- 
server, or across his track. Full in the distance is seen the long 
line of bright flame stretching for miles, with' its broad band of dark 
smoke-clouds above. As the train comes near, the flames leap higher, 
and the smoke ascends higher, and on their dark bosom is reflected the - 
fires' brilliantly-tinged light. Sweeping away for miles towards the 
bluffs, the fire jumps with the wind, and the flames leap 20 to 30, or 
more feet into the air, and for miles brighten the prairies with the 
awful sight. We have never seen anything of prairie life or scenery 
possessing such majestic brilliance as the night glows, and rapid ad- 
vances of a prairie fire. Far out on the prairies, beyond the settle- 
ments, the prairie fires (usually set on fire by the sparks from the 
locomotives) rage unchecked for miles and miles, but nearer to the lit- 
tle settlements, where the cabins have just been set up, the fire is 
their deadliest and most dreaded enemy. No words can describe, no pen- 
cil paint the look of terror when the settler beholds advancing toward 
him the fire-fiend, for which he is unprepared and unprotected. When 
the first sign of the advancing fire is given, all hands turn out; 
either a counter fire is started, which, eating from the settler's 
ranch, in the face of the wind, toward the grander coming volume, takes 
away r itS force, and leaves it nothing to feed upon, or furrows are 
broken with the plow around the settler f s home. The cool earth thrown 
up, and all the grass beyond this is fired, while the little home en- 
closed within j is safe. A curious feature of prairie fires is, that 
the buffalo grass, the next season, is darker and richer than ever be- 
fore; and lower down, in sections where the prairie fires are carefully 
kept off, trees, shrubs, bushes, etc., of many varieties, grow up 
spontaneously, which never were seen before. So long as prairie fires 
rage, nothing will grow but the little tufts of prairie grass. Wher- 
ever the prairie fire ceases or is kept restrained, vegetdlon of all 
description as far west as the Platte, is completely changed. In the 
fall of the year these fires are most frequent; and creating a strong 
currenu or breeze by their own heat, they advance with the rapidity 
often of a locomotive, 20 or more miles an hour, and their terrible 
lurid light by night, and blackened path left behind, as seen next day 
by the traveler, are sights never to be forgotten. 

In the lower river counties a prairie fire often originates from the 
careless dropping of a match, or the ashes shaken from a pipe. The 
little spark touches the dry grass like tinder--the constant breeze 
fans the little flame, and five minutes after it has covered yards. 
The loss to tillers of the soil is often appalling. One of General 
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Sherman's veterans, in describing a prairie fire to a visitor, raising 
himself to his full six feet height) and. with eye flashing as in "battle 
excitement, said: "Mr. C, if I should catch a man firing the prairie 
at this tine, as God helps me, I would shoot him down in his deed." 
A traveler riding on the prairie said, "only a few miles from me an 
emigrant, traveling in his close-covered wagon "with the wind," was 
overtaken by the flames coming down on him unseen. Horses, family, 
wagon, were all destroyed in a moment, and himself barely lived long 
enough to tell the tale. Nearly every night in autumn the prairies of 
the boundless West, show either the near or distant glow of a fire, 
which in extent has the appearance of another burning Chicago. 

ed - We seldom hear the term "prairie" any more. Decatur Dounty 
had its "flats" and "slash" but no prairie. Was the area 
around Fowler, Indiana considered as being prairie country— 
the editor would like to know? 
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. IflfELCOMS NEW MEMBERS ! 

Mr. David Porter — Osgood 
Mrs. David Porter — Osgood 
Miss Marilyn Horan 
Mrs. Dorothy Rondeau 
Mrs . Ray Fulton ( 524 ) 

^jc 5jc 

The Sweets come to us as a team! 
4 Their subject- EARLY AMERICAN 
LIVING. Mr. Sweet a graduate of 
Butler University and Vice-Princi- 
pal of Orchard School, Indiana- 
polis, has since 1933 operated 
Acorn Farm as a summer camp for 
boys and girls ... .Mrs. Sweet 
(Dee) also an alumnus of Butler, 
founded the Girls Group of Acorn 
Farm in 1934. A former National 
Vice-President American Women in 
Radio and Television, she also did 
a radio stint for 10 years on 

WFBM and WISH Their idea of an 

Indian' village, later a log cabin 
and then a country store (1840 
period) led to the Acorn Farm 
Antique Shop since so many people 
wanted to buy things like those 
displayed in their museum. The 
Shop to all appearances is a new 
colonial home, having twelve 
rooms for antiques- four of which 
are model rooms. Here one will 
find furniture of all periods, 
primitives, china, glass, silver, 
prints and oil paintings- all 
nicely shown, immaculate and in 
good taste.... We look forward to 
hearing Mr. and Mrs. Sweet with 
a great deal of anticipation, for 
we know they have something of 
interest to say- not only to the 
distaff side but to the men as 
well. 




OCCASION: Seventh Annual Dinner 

Meeting and Election of 

Officers * 
SPEAKERS: Herb and Dee Sweet of 

Camel, Indiana 
DATE: Saturday, December 4th, 

1965 at 6:30 P. M. Fast 

time (EST) 
PLACE: Greensburg High School, 

505 E. Central Avenue. 

Entrance on Lathrop St. 

opposite Gymnasium 

RESERVATIONS 

If you have not already been con- 
tacted, please call 663-4986 (Mrs. 
Skinner) or 663-4621 (Miss Aldrich) 
by Saturday, November 27th, if you 
plan to attend the dinner. Tickets 
are $1.75 each. 

IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO COME FOR 
DINNER, FEEL FREE TO ATTEND THE 
MEETING LATER. EVERYBODY IS 
WELCOME ! 

THE SOCIETY T S OFFICERS 1965 

President John Parker 

1st. Vice-President Mrs. Nolan 

Skinner 

2nd. Vice-President — Orville Pitts 
Corresponding Secy. Mrs. Robert 

Dale Brown, RFD 1, St. Paul, 

Indiana 

Recording Secy. Miss Helen K. 

Bussell, 711 North East 
Street , Greensburg , Indiana 

Treasurer Miss Kathryn Taney 

Editor— THE BULLETIN— Paul H. Huber 

Staff Mrs. Paul Freeland 

Smiley Fowler 

J|C ^ jj( >j< >j< >|< 

EARLY BIRDS- Members can still 
qualify as EARLY BIRDS by paying 
their 1966 dues at the Dinner 
Meeting. 
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^^LOGrI_C. AX SECTION 
Marilyn Baxter, 1422 Fletcher Street, Anderson, Indiana, would appre- 

3?5S£S i^555TSWj»»* land where the to™ of Alert now 

iSflivinf In^sfataS II! Tanten StineS " aa?e f fe noe- 
S ?i, i _Tnf « • c etc Also information on Daniel Keely who 

Sarr e iid P E?r 2 abe!h°?a e iiing?on ^Shelby County February 80, 1834. Rev. 
James Ray performed this marriage. 

Tdf-rU Tenore Crist Redington, 988 Taney Lane, Pocatello, Idaho, desires 

£41 SKr sis: » y f ,rps- n -<?IS« I 

like ^contact someone to make a court-house search under her direc- 
tion. 

^ i -p m D oWp 114-7 North Minot Street, Anaheim, California, 
wisSes to tr^W'matLSe faSly. His father was David M Black- 
m^e whose brothers were William, James and John Blackm ore. The 
latter died about 1946. Mr. Blackiuore would also like to contact 
someone to make a court-house search. . 

* >:< * * * * . * * * 

MEMBERSHIP - Open to everyone having ^^Zttll^l^llZloT^ The 
y,o-r>n t. g p — The annual dues are $1.00 each, payable in advance. ine 
Jfscaf y^ar endfDecemher 31st/ Please direct all applications and 
renewals to the Recording Secretary. 

NOTICE N. Y. CITY - Candlemaking was a household task. The 
— common people made their own; the serv- 

ants of the rich and ruling classes 
made theirs. Sheep suet and ox tallow 
were the major fat used. After cutting 
the fats into blocks, simmering in 
water, skimming, refining, and finally 
straining through a fine sieve, prefer- 
ably of horsehair came the molding pro- 
cess. These molds were arranged in 
frames holding anywhere from a pair to 
three dozen. When- cold and hard, the 
molds were plunged in hot water which 
■ 4 loosened the molded candle and made re- 
moval easy- Does the thought of two 
thousand candles startle you? Try il- 
luminating your own home with five and. 
a half candles a day. This was a mini- 
■ mum in most early households. 

NEW GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN ANTIOJJES— Drepperd 



A HISTORY; OF BMUjSM METHODIST CflORCH 

By (Mrs. Edgar) Marie Clark 

There is no more potent factor in the life of any community than the 
church and the influence of an active denomination is measured by the 
wholesome, neighborly, God-fearing spirit found in that community. 

Many years have passed since the first settlers came to Clinton Town- 
ship, but it was several years before a town or a church was built at 
Sandusky. However, there was a Christian Church about a mile north of 
Sandusky, near State Road 3. An old cemetery may yet be found there. 
Shiloh Methodist Church was near the southwest part of the township 
and is a church which many older members remember. A well-kept ceme- 
tery and names familiar in the community may be found on the grave 
stones. Center Grove Methodist Church was in reach of those in the 
southeast part of the township, but this church has been discontinued 
for so long no records of it remain. A mile north of the county line 
was Bethesda. Again, only a graveyard down a little lane is all that 
remains to tell of our pioneer ancestors who worshiped there. In the 
northwest part of the township, people went to Old Union* Some of our 
members went there when children. The church has been gone many years 
and only the silent sleepers in the tangled overgrown churchyard are 
left. So we see that the people of Clinton Township did not lack for 
a place to v/orship, but when Sandusky was laid out, it wasn't long un- 
til a church v/as planned. 

The history of our church at Sandusky is also a history of the communi- 
ty and village. The railroad was called the North Vernon, Greensburg, 
and Rushville Railway and opened from Greensburg to Rushville, Sept. 
10, 1880. While there may have been a house or two near the junction 
of this railway and the Ft. Wayne Pike (which is now called State Road 
3), the town was not laid out until Oct. 7, 1882, by Oliver Sefton. 
As with many of our inland towns, it v/as the coming of the railroad 
that made a shipping point and a community village. 

Five years later, a small band of men and women met and, with the help 
of W. S. Troyer and the Rev. F. S. Potts, organized the Sandusky 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There were 13 charter members, but only 
the names of seven are obtainable. They were: Mr. and Mrs. John 
Harrell, Albert and Kate Higgens, Mrs. Phillip Harrell, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. 0. Rozell. Mr. and Mrs. Rozell were the parents of Mrs. Elraa 
Knox of Greensburg. This little band met in the homes and the school- 
house until 1892, when work was started on a church building that was 
completed in 1893 and dedicated on June 10, 1893. The Rev. Daniel 
Ryan was pastor and Dr. Moore of Cincinnati dedicated the building, 
using as his text, ,! This is a true and faithful saying and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners 
of whom I am chief." 

Sandusky was on the Milroy circuit, which consisted of Milroy, 
Sandusky, Shiloh, Bethesda, Center Grove, Richland, and Mt. Olivet, 
and v/as served by two and sometimes three pastors. 

The church, as originally built, consisted of only the main auditorium 
and entrance vestibule. 



In 1905, Sandusky and Shiloh were put on circuit together under 

XfSffJ °J l hQ x Re l' *J«»°ny, through whose efforts a parsonage 

was built at Sandusky. Shiloh was disbanded in 1907, and Sandusky, 
Clarksburg, and Mt. Carmel were put on circuit together, with the Rev. 
Mr. tfesthaver as pastor. In September of the year 1919, the Rev. 
Waukins became our pastor, and in 1920 plans were made to enlarge the 
church. This was finished in 1921, the addition being a small kitchen 
and three Classrooms. This was dedicated on Aug. 28, 1921, with W. S 
Bovard, secretary of the board of Sunday Schools, as speaker 

KJ h !/ all + ? f 1 ? 21 ' cl arksburg left the circuit, and as Mt. Carmel had 
been discontinued some years before, we were on circuit with Richland 
for one year. In September, 1923, the Rev. Mr. LaHue became ou?pastor 
and we were put on circuit with Adams and still remain so 

£ r all V iu5ti?f^ nn. ha h-^ 6en ga3 ; ninS attendance, until we saw that 

vnn^T £ K § 2 l T C ^iS en and 70Uns f0lks we must a § aln have more 
room. So in September, 1953, under the pastorate of the Rev. 0 P 

Baugh, plans were made to enlarge, the basement, for a dining room and 

kitchen, which could also be used as classrooms. This was finished in 

Committees for the improvement were: General— Luella Wood, Marie 
Clark, Pauline Barnes, Thomas McDonald, and Woodrow Kirchhoff This 
° om f ^Jg-S! and appointed the following: Building-Harold Ruddell, 

^!f^iif^^ DaV1S ' Finance - - Belh ^ ****** 

We now have a beautiful, well-equipped church of which all the members 
are Proud. I am indebted to Miss Louella Watkins, Mrs. Maude Clarke, 
Mrs Elma Knox, Clarence Sefton, for parts of this history. Other 

lie fibSarv an/???^?^ ^ tne D6CatUr C ° Unt ^ h ^tory, the pub- 
xx c xicrary, ana tiles of old newspapers. 

Ministers of Sandusky Church 

li S o°| 8a S' Z ?JoySr' 887 ' mder RSV - '• S - POtts of Milr °y and 

2. S. W. Troyer, James Gillespie. 

3. James W. Allen, H. 0. Frazier, J. T. Jones. 

4. Daniel Ryan, D. C. Benjamin, C. 1. Hester. 

5. J. L. Brown, W. G. Proctor. 

6. A. N. Morlatt, C. C. Bonnell, E . I. Larue. 

7. E. P. Jewett, L. M. Edwards. 

8. Sandusky and Shiloh— 1903,: Rev. T . G, Anthony. 

9. Sandusky, Clarksburg, and Mt. Carmel— F. M. Westhaver, J. W. 
Dashield, W. M. Creath, J. E. Sidebottom, C. E. Hester, Pope, 



Erickson; 1919, W,. G. WatkillS 9 Rev. Laliue; Adams and Sandusky, Rev. 
Crider, Rev. Rogers, Rev. Houseman, Rev* Thompson, Rev. Jann, Rev. 
Gladys Marsh, Rev. Hogue ; and 1955, Rev. Baugh. 

- THE FARM NEWS OF DECATUR COUNTY 
August 12, 1955 issue 

>|c % jfe ^ >j< >j< % >\< >fc 
ROAD NAMES 

The kin and business heirs of Henry Ford have not accepted his face- 
tious dictum that "history is the bunk." Witness the enormous museums 
and historical collections at Fort Dearborn and other places that have 
arisen from his fortune. 

This entire country has, within the last decade, evinced a growing 
interest in its past as a background for its future, a national re- 
vival of the insular pride that characterizes our English ancestry. 
Indiana is among its leaders in the states, and Decatur County among 
the most prominent in seeking to preserve local facts and traditions. 

It was recently called to my attention, however, that "road names," 
once so well established, have been allowed to vanish since the inno- 
vation of "road numbers." 

This is not to say that the numerical designation of county and town- 
ship roads is without merit. Quite the contrary, this system is an 
important improvement in directing fire fighters or police or strang- 
ers to an isolated spot on the map. 

Old familiar names, however, should not be forgotten. Such, for exam- 
ple, as the "Vandalia Road," which branches off the "Old Michigan. 
Road" a mile northwest of Greensburg and reaches the Shelby County 
line 10 miles west. (In Shelby the name is designated by historical 
markers. ) 

The Michigan Road southeast was known to former generations as "The 
Napoleon Road." When it became a state highway it was numbered "Ind. 
29." Later, becoming a national highway, it was labeled "U. S. 421"-- 
and the pioneer name practically forgotten. At Greensburg 1 s corpora- 
tion line it forks to the right and opens "The Millhouseri Road." 

Decatur County *s first experiment with blacktop gave us "The Tarvia 
Road," a designation that clings popularly to the county highway tak- 
ing off east from Ind. 3 about three miles north of Greensburg. 

"The Scenic Route" is the old trail from Greensburg to Westport via 
Turner T s Quarry, veering briefly to the left at the T, where the right 
turn leads to Harris City. 

The "Painter Crick Road" (sometimes corrupted to "Penther Creek") is 
southeast of Westport. Other half -forgotten road names include 
" Down eyvi lie, " "Moscow," "Dark Corner," (northwest of Alert), "Brook- 
ville" and "Possum Glory," (southwest of Burney. ) 
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Unfortunately, many of our "busy, taxharassed generation agree with 
Henry — many believe that the documents most contributing to the 17, S. 
government are Forms 1040 and 1040-A. 

-fowler 

ed f s note- Earlier settlers called the TAKVTA ROAD - THE AIRLINE 
PIKE . Today local road officials call it the STEWART 

ROAD Some people yet today are prone to call the 

road to Millhousen-~the MADISON ROAD The road 

from Star Church to St, Omer is also known as the 
BR00KVILLE ROAD — which gives us another road to 
Franklin county. 

THE LAST MEETING — Sunday October 24th came and the Historical Society 
met at St.. Mary ? s School in Millhousen for their annual Fall Field 
Trip. . . . . .Although the sky was gray and the wind was sharp, over two 

hundred brave members arrived promptly at the appointed hour .... .After 

a cordial welcome by the Rev. Father Riebenthaler , pastor of The 
Immaculate Conception Church of Millhousen and instructions from 
President John Parker as to the route to be followed, the eager group 
set forth. •The first stop was at the beautiful old historic church 
built in 1868 on ground donated by Maximillian Schneider for the es- 
tablishment of a town and a church. Here Father Riebenthaler spoke 
briefly on the history of the church and explained the significance 
of the paintings, real treasures that they are, almost one hundred 
years old. Sitting in this lovely old church with the afternoon sun 
shining through the long beautiful stained glass windows? imported 
from Germany many years ago- was a memorable occasion for the members 
present. ... .Following this, the long caravan started out for the next 

point- of interest and although it was a "wrong -way Harrigan" affair, 
all. arrived at the point designated without mishap. Here the sturdy 
and sure-footed ones took off afoot on a rugged trek of about a 
quarter of a mile, to observe an unusual rock formation on the crest 
of a hill, known locally as Pompey T s Pillar. Everyone was charmed 

with the magnificent view from this eminence The next point to be 

visited was the former Ben Feldman home, situated at the East limits 
of Millhousen. This palatial home was built in 1854 by Barney Harde- 
beck, who was a prominent and prosperous resident of the town in its 
early days. He operated the woolen mill there. This large handsome 
brick structure, not occupied at the present time, had long been a 
show place In the community. Of special interest to the members was 
the beautiful woodwork, all fashioned by hand and every room had its 
fireplace. All left wishing that they might acquire this lovely old 
place and have a hand in its restoration. . . . .The last stop was at the 
Knights of St. John Hall where the traditional coffee and doughnuts 
were served by the Ladies Auxiliary. Monsignor George Moorman, re- 
tired Catholic clergyman, now living in Millhousen, here reviewed the 
early history of the community in his scholarly way. Mr. Will 
Scheidler, a native and a member of the Society, who had. arranged the 
tour, told in a lighter vein, many amusing but interesting incidents 
concerning his early life in Millhousen. . . . .This brought to a close 
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another successful field trip. The warn welcome extended the Society 
bv the fine people of Millhoiisen will always he remembered. 
y - CONTRIBUTED. 

POMPEY'S PILLAR- A Corinthian column of red granite nearly 100 feet 
high erected at Alexandria by Publius, Prefect of Egypt, in 
honor of Diocletian and to record the conquest of Alexandria in 
296. It bas about as much right to be called Pompey's Pillar as 
the obelisk of Heliopolis, erected by Rameses II at Alexandria, 
has to be called Cleopatra's Needle- BREWERS DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE. 

********** 
OLD -TIME POLITICS 

(Greensburg Daily News circa 1950) 

Mr. Milquetoast played no part in political contests of Decatur county 
two generations ago. Living persons (who expose their ages by recall- 
ing events of half a century ago) can easily imagine the amusement and 
amazement with which Alex Porter and Polk Thomson would view today's 
political skirmishes. 

In those days Decatur county was disputed territory. Election day 
would see one side sweep into office with a triumphant shout, and the 
next would see it go out on its ears. Now, with Republicans occupying 
the courthouse and Democrats entrenched in the White House on long- 
term leases, it is interesting to speculate on the methods or condi- 
tions that have brought about these results. They may be due to one 
or the other but more likely to a combination. 

Without benefit of automobiles, microphones, radio, television or 
paper match advertising, the oldtimers took off their gloves early in 
the campaign and slugged it out till the polls closed. 

No Distaff Aid 

Organization was as nearly airtight as human nature permitted. County 
chairmen had their lieutenants in the townships, sergeants in the pre- 
cincts and ward -heelers in the alleys. There was a hand on the 
pulse--and the purse— of every partisan. Women were allowed no part 
in the line-up, not even as stenographers or secretaries—the game was 
too rough. 

Jackson township was a solid-south of Democracy, as Fugit township was 
the county's Vermont. 

Like all youths of 21, I was promptly enlisted on the side to which my 
father and grandfathers had paid allegiance, and I found the game ex- 
citing. The ways and means were revealed to me gradually, sometimes 
with a shock. Having, by this time, learned to read and write, I was 
at once made secretary of my first Democratic convention. 

I recall an occasion, after I got to be a newspaper reporter, when I 
began to learn that the path of political rectitude is not the shortest 
distance between two points. 
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It was after working hours, and in company with two other enthusiastic 
young Democrats I was making a tour of voting places. We saw some 
money change hands in an alley but we couldn't prove anything. And 
then we made the Big Discovery. We got right down to a run to head- 
quarters and blabbed in the chairman's ear: 

"That Republican judge over in the Fourth (or maybe it was the. Fifth) 
precinct has just' destroyed 15 ballots while the Democrat watcher was 
taking a nap. We T ve got proof of it too. He can be sent to the pen, 
can't he?" 

"Well," our chairman said, "I just wouldn't say anything about it, 
boys. We hafta do that kind of thing too sometimes." 

On another occasion, in mid-afternoon on election day (with all of 
Greensburg's 21 saloons closed tighter ? n a boot) a courier came run- 
ning to headquarters with the disconcerting announcement: "Boys, 
we're clear out a whisky in the Fourth Ward." 

Extravagance Rapped 

My memory does not go back to the' campaigns when Republicans and 
Democrats fought over the relative merits of hickory saplings and pop- 
lar saplings as flag-poles, but I do recall one old German Democrat 
v/ho had fallen out with Cleveland's fiscal policies. He was quoted as 
having charged: "He's spent free t'ousand dollars already, and now 
he's askin' for free t'ousand more." 

And I'll never forgive that slick-tongued book-agent who talked me 
into paying $1.75 for Bryan's "First Battle," a publication that fol- 
lowed his first "16 to 1" campaign, chiefly devoted to glorifying the 
Bryan family. I was 14, crazy about books, and intent on accumulating 
a library of valuable books. I'm still sore about it. 

So far as I know, the only thing John Osborn ever got out of his 
youthful endeavors in behalf of Bryan was a telephone number. And 
this is how it came about: Under the old phone system John's number 
was one-two -one, and when the four -figure system was installed some- 
body recalled John's old monetary battle-cry and dropped in the "six," 
making it "1621." 

"Independent" newspapers were not highly regarded in the old days 
when the New Era put up its valiant year-round fight against the 
Standard and Review. Items of ordinary news were politically colored. 
Dr. S. V. Wright, in his Prohibition paper, stood out against all 
three. 

H. B. Sherman's Oratory 

Bankers and lawyers however, were smarter from the- business point of 
view. Nearly every law firm was made up of one Democrat and. one 
Republican, and the banks sought a fair balance on: their official 
•roster. 



Henry B. Sherman, preacher, justice of the peace and auctioneer, was 
Decatur county's representative in the state legislature at the same 
time that Booth Tarkington served for Marion county. Booth, shy and 
self-conscious told in later years how he envied the brazen volubility 
of his fellow Republican from Decatur county, who always was ready to 
go off on an oratorical flight at the drop of a campaign button. 

Tarkington wrote a Saturday Evening Post article on his legislature 
experience, telling his favorite story of Sherman's forensic eulogy on 
"Indiana." (I repeat it here in the belief that some News reader may 
be young enough not to have heard it.) 

"The great state of Indiana*" roared Sherman in his peroration, "goes 
down the road with her head up and her tail over the dashboard!" 

~ S. P. 

* * * * * * * * >|< * * 

AN APPEAL - Mrs. Roscoe C. 0 1 Byrne of Brookville, on behalf of D. A. R. , 
requests information on the following men who are listed as 
Revolutionary War Soldiers buried in Decatur County. If 
any descendants of any of these men have information, 
please direct same to Mrs. Charles (Vida) Loueks of Greens- 
burg, who will forward this information to Mrs. 0 1 Byrne « 
The list is as follows: 



Samuel Brown 
***** Q 00 p er 

lames Crawford 
John Gi Hi land 

* * * * >[< gr . -j^*"^) y 

Icabod Parker 



Archibald Bennet 
Ralph Cassell 
Elijah Devote 
James Hobbs 
William Layton 
Stephen Parnell 

******; 

COMMITTEES 



John Shuttle 

Theodore Webb 

Harraway Owen 
***** Wheeler 

Francis Mcintosh 
John Newton 



Reception 

Ivan Bailey, ch. 
Mrs. Walter Lowe 
Mrs. James Shannon 

Nomi natin g 

" Donald Minning, ch. 
Miss Gladys Aldrich 
Mrs. Frank Clark 



Ar rangemen ts 

Mrs. Nolan Skinner 

Deco rations 

Miss Milioent Huber, ch. 
Mrso Charles Walls 

Displa y 

William Parker, ch. 
Ivan Bailey 
D. D. Dickson 
Paul H. Ruber 

Registration 

Mrs. Nolan Skinner, ch. 
Miss Gladys Aldrich 

O,. vj,- ^> sj,« v£y vL» vl* >*L» vL' sL« 

4^ Sf* 'P' Sf* *f+ <[S Jf. 7^. ^ Pf« 

It has been suggested that the trouble with each generation, is that 
it hasn*t read the minutes of the last meeting- NUSSBAUM 



Audit 



"Miss Mary Craig, ch. 
Mrs. Bertha Alexander 
Mrs. Elbert Richards 
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THE DISPLAY- As in the past, there is to he a display at the dinner 
meeting. In keeping with the program, it is planned to 
have a show of antiques. With the members cooperating- 
this can, as before,, bo an interesting feature of the 
meeting. Please bring your best piece- something differ 
ent and unique I 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS! 



OCCASION: 
SPEAKER : 



Mr. 
Mrs 
Dr. 
Mrs. 
Mrs* 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mrs . 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mrs. 

Mrs . 
Mrs. 
Mr* 



Rolland Kir "by 

Rolland Kirby 
Delton Shazer 
Delton Sliazer 
Paul Holbrook 
Phoebe J". Harrison 
Mabel Bobbitt-Waldron 
Martha Luken 
Edward Cramer 
Larry Baker 
Carl Hessler 
Carl Hessler 
Carl Riebenthaler 
Gerald T. Kelsch-Peoria, 111. 
Maurice 0 sting 
Ruth Shouse -Manilla, Ind. 
John Batter ton 
William Parmer -Middle town, Ind • 
Bertis C. Parmer -Santa Ee, 

New Mexico 

Anthony Moorman 
Edwin Kessler 
Lawrence Dudley 
Robert E. Lee-Indpls ,548 

>k * * * * * 



DATE : 



PLAC1 



Spring meeting 
Hon. Willard Low 
Saturday, May 7th, 
1966 at 8:00 P. M, 
Fast time 

Billings Elementary 
School, West Washing- 
ton Street, Creensburg, 
Indiana 



Mr. Low* a resident of Westport, 
formerly the druggist there and a 
retired teacher, currently is 
serving in the State Legislature 
as joint representative from 

Decatur and Jennings counties 

In keeping with the Sesquicenten- 
nial Year, he comes to us with a 
program, illustrated with slides, 
on SOUTHERN INDIANA . Let us hope 
that Mr. Low does not go so far 
agield, that he neglects our own 
community of Westport, which 
abounds in Hoosier lore. 



NEVER TOO LATE - A recent issue of 
the HOOSIER LEGIONNAIRE has an ar- 
ticle concerning a citation for 
Mrs. Sarah Newman by the local 
Welsh -Crawl ey-Kramer Post No. 129. 
Aside from her devotion to veterans 
and veteran ? s rehabilitation, Mrs. 
Newman, "maintains a complete rec- 
ord of all deceased veterans in De- 
catur County from the War of 1812 
to the present." Except for the 
law requiring that copies of the 
local "newspaper be bound and filed 
in the county recorder's office, is 
there anyone except Mrs. Newman 
that is making an effort to keep a 
record of such vital statistics? 
Sarah Newman for your untiring ef- 
forts in the field of history par- 
ticularly on the local level - we 
salute you I 
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Indiana 
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SPRIG 13 HBB1 

The winter's snows are melting fast 
And spring is in the offing. 
I'm sure this winter's in the past 
For I have stopped ray coughing. 

Now snow flakes are a wondrous sight- 
They are of God's creation. 
But they can rarely compensate 
For prolonged hibernation. 

The ides of March will bring on rains 
Which surely are deploring, 
But May brings on the flowers which 
Keep all our spirits soaring. 

Well let it rain, or let it snow; 
Tear all storm clouds asunder 
But keep my poor wife's nerves serene, 
'Cause she's afraid of thunder. 

T. 0. T. 

I like it because it is 
homes pun- ed 

* * ****** * 

Manilla, Indiana 
February 10, 1966 

Dear Editor: 

Had I known sixty years ago, that I would become so interested in the 
older generations of my family, I would have started putting all the 
information I could learn on paper much sooner. 

My great grandfather Dr. Uriah Price was. born in Belief ontaine , Ohio. 
For a number of years he lived on a farm. just East of New Pennington 
school house and practiced medicine in the surrounding community... I 
presume he travelled by horse drawn buggy or cart or possibly rode 
horse-back. 

From all reports I've ever heard, he was a very good medical doctor. 
At one time" there was an epidemic of diptheria and Dr. Price made up a 
medicine that cured and saved many of the suffering people. He used 
many home grown herbs and plants in medicine. 

Dr. Price married Lavina Pharoah and they were blessed with five 
children, namely Phoebe, Mary Jane, John H., Amos and Rachel Ann, who, 
married John H. Castor. They (the Castors) were blessed with three 
sons, Lewis who died at the age of ten months and seven days, John H. , 
Jr. and William Clay my father. 
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Besides being a good doctor he and Mrs. Price once took an infant of a 
neighbor that was left motherless and cared for the child until the 
child's father remarried. 

To my knowledge he has two grand children living in Dyersburg, 
Tennessee and many great and great great grand children. Two great 
granddaughters became registered: nurses and one great great grandson 
became a doctor, Cecil W. Castor, M. D. of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

On the last time Dr. Price was to visit his family at Belief ontaine , 
it was a cold rainy day and in going from the railroad station to the 
home, his clothes and shoes became quite damp, so it seems in his 
eagerness to see and visit with his family, he never thought of chang- 
ing his damp clothes for dry ones. As a result he became ill with a 
cold and contracted pneumonia. 

Dr. Price passed away at the home of his family in Belief ontaine, 
Ohio, January 12, 1879, aged 62 years, 9 months and 12 days. It has 
been said had he looked after his own health as he had for others, he 
could have lived years longer. 

His widow Lavina passed away September 26, 1897. Both rest in the old 
part of Rossburg Cemetery, North of New Point, Indiana. 

Respectfully, 

Ruth Castor Shouse 

Mrs. Shouse is a new member but a devoted one-ed 

IMPORTANT N OTICE 

Occasionally there is a mix-up c oncoming the payment of dues. This 
happens because for one reason or another, payment is not sent to the 
proper person--this being the Recording Secretary. PLEASE DIRECT ALL 
MATTERS OF MEMBERSHIP TO 'THE RECORDING SECRETARY. Her address - 

Miss Helen K. Bussell 

711 N. East St. 

Greensburg, Indiana 

"When a people begin to forget their hard beginnings, they begin to 
decay."- Carl Sandburg 

BACK ISSUES— Anyone interested in back issues of the BULLETIN may have 
those copies that are available by writing the Editor. 

ARCHIVES— The Society is the recipient of and acknowledges with thanks 
a handsome volume entitled LAYNE -LAIN -LANE GENEALOGY. A 
work begun in 1911 and published in 1962, it represents the 
efforts of a life time, to collect and document^ the history 
of the Layne family. Spell it Lain or Lane if you wish. 
Members bearing this family name are urged to send data on 
. . their family to Floyd Benjamin Layne, 2236 San Marco Drive, 
Los Angeles 28, California. 



TOHN AND jjOW- The following Decatur County towns had post-offices in 
T879~ail "told t?/er:ty-f our • Today there . are eight including A dans , ' 
which is classed as a rural station. Burney had no, post-office in 
1879.. Here is another subject for a future meeting- our postal his- 
tory.' More interesting than you think! Y 

* Adams * New Point 
Alert YY. Saint YMaur ice 

* Clarksburg Saint Omer 
Clifty ; * Saint Paul 
Enochsburg- Franklin co. Sardinia 
Ewington ; Springhill 
Forest Hill Tarkeo 
G-aynorsville . Wayne sburgh 

* Green sburgh ; * Westport 
Kingston Williamstown 
Lett's Corners Wintersville 
McCby's Station Harris City 

* Millhousen 

* Today including Burney 

always, enjoyed by all It would be anticline ic to di u the 

affair any further, since the local press, as is ^^^^i^^the 

the event so well We believe that the annual dinner meexing 01 

Society is one of the nicer social events of the season, a nd tha t, 
which makes for this is people- the -good members S^Jft J? f *^tiSn of 
and effort, for which their only reward is the inner satisfaction 01 
Saving done a: j ob well. . We think they deserve special mention here, 
somewhat as f oil ows : ' 

Hrs. Nolan Skinner for her untiring efforts i all year, ; l ^ d a g£*iSiSS 
fo? arranging the dinner meeting, ... .Kiss Mil i cent Bub er ably ^sisted 
by Mrs. Ghas. './alls for their novel ideas of decoration- especially 
the picture post cards that caught on so well .... .Rounding up three 
tablls of Antiques was no small chore for William Parker and Ivan 
Bailey. The display as always was a feature of the meeting- it made 

for conversation amongst the A. A« (antique addicts) crowd. nr. 

Bailey again scored, along with Mrs. Walter Lowe an J Mrs. James 
Shannon on reception- how nice it was for guests attending ior xne 
first" time to be made welcome, ... .Hardly a part of the fitow bu t im- 
portant nevertheless, was the nominating committee, consisting ol 
Donald Minning, Miss Gladys Aldrich and Mrs. Frank Clark. Theirs was 
the work of several evenings, before the main event as g^ t W °L™ e r 
auditing committee headed up by Miss Mary Craig- Mrs. Bertha ..lexander 
and U**. Elbert Richards' assisting .... .For other .^^rtainment, there 
was Mrs. Aiouise Messier on the organ playing old melodies but tune 

ful ."Unhonored and unsung"- they would have it no other way, were 

the callers- much of the success of the meeting was due the callers. 
Bless them! .Our president in the role of conducting the meeting, 
was in there "pitching" too as they say- so much so, that he was the 
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unanimous choice to again lead us in 1966 .... .Last but not least- the 
Sweets from Carmel , speaking on EARLY ,vt^RIC,vlI LIVING. What a team 
they were!..... To use an old phrase- it was quite an evening! 

$ # if # # * f * * * 



EARLY ARTISTS OP DECATUR COUNTY 

Decatur County's cultural "history would not be complete without a 
record of its pictorial art, although, unfortunately, few paintings 
from the early period are to Toe f ound ..... Several of the productions 
of Wilbur Woodward and Lotta Guffin are preserved in obscure museums 
in lew York and Paris, and one at least may be seen at John Herron in 
Indianapolis. The popularity of both these Decatur County natives en- 
dured through the 1870s and '80s. 

Early artists of local fame include Captain Silas Rigby and Robert 
Moult on. 

After the Civil War Capt. Rigby took up housepainting for a liveli- 
hood, and, in spare time, developed much skill in portrait and land- 
scape painting. Ke followed the mode of the Dutch and Italian masters. 

Bob Moulton, remembered by many older citizens of Hew Point, followed 
the same pattern of artistry, having a natural talent tor line ana 
color . 

Three Alert women who attained much skill in pictorial art in the 
1890s were Miss Rose Clavton, a Miss Shafer and a Miss Talking ton. 
The first two painted in oils. Miss Talking ton used a pantograph to 
produce crayon portraits that were accurate and very popular in that 
period. Mrs. Joe Moss and her pupil, the late Mrs. Maude hit ohm 
Johnston, produced drawings and paintings of merit. 

The late Harry Ballard of St. Paul had a successful career as a 
theatrical scene painter and later as an engraving company's artist in 
Detroit . 

Illness and death interrupted the artistic lives of Miss Rebecca Wirt 
and Miss Marie Hunt. 

Also cut short was the career of Wilbur Woodward, Who died at the age 
of 29, after having distinguished himself in international art ex- 
hibits, including Paris and Rome salons. He was born at St. Omer in 
1851. At the age of 10 he enlisted as a Civil. War drummer hoy but was 
soon released. His famil^r settled at Lawrenceburg . He was accepted 
in his terns as a student in a Cincinnati art school, and at 20 he 
went to Europe for seven jrears of study in the best schools. In addi- 
tion to his exceptional art productions he became proficient in seven 
languages. 

Charlotte Hillis was born on a farm south of Greensburg in 1844. In 
some odd manner that famil3/- traditions have not explained her name 
came to be spelled Hollis while she was in school. Ait the age of 20 
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she was married to Henry Clay Guff in, which accounts for the signature 
on her paintings-*-Lotta Guff in. 

For several years Charlotte pursued a music career. She studied in 
Cincinnati , later becoming a member of the music faculty at North- 
western Christian University (now Butler) in Indianapolis. In the 
Hoosier capital she took up art under Jacob Cox* From there she 
went to Hew York for a period of study, returning to Indianapolis to 
compete with the best artists* Her pictures brought good prices. 
She died in Chicago in 1896. 

Smiley Fowler 

# # # # -jf # 1 #• r-'# 

THE Rim 

A building is not just a mass of sticks and stones; neither is it 
something we should value entirely because of age or beauty, ^s time 
goes by and we are intimately associated with it, it becomes dear to 
our hearts and deeply enshrined in our memories. ... .Such a building 
was the old Rink which stood at the corner of Monfort and Vest 
Washington streets* Although its life was short, it was a merry one. 
Again and again through the years, it spread its great gray wings to 
shelter the community life of Greensburg. If we- recall one by one, 
the many events which took place within" its walls, we will find an 
interesting page of our city's history. 

One of the delightbul ways to preserve our historic landmarks is 
through traditions and legends of the past. 

During the late eighties a craze for roller skating swept over the 
country. Everyone wanted to skate, young and old, big and little. 
They all took to wheels and went skimming about. Every building pos- 
sible, was used for skating although many were entirely unsuitable. 
There was urgent need for a good skating floor. 

About 1885 Jim Smith became interested in this as a business venture. 
Sincere was not a man of money, he was financed by Vm. So (Bill) 
Woodfill who so kinder and generously financed many Greensburg ven- 
tures. 

Mr. Smith bought the lot at Monfort and West Washington and built a 
large one story building on it. It was extremely plain and barnlike 
in appearance, but it had a marvelous hardwood maple floor, 60 by 
160 feet in size, which, was a joy to skaters and dancers forever, 
after. From that day the Rink became a rendezvous for pleasure - 
seekers . 

Hot many people remember Jim Smith but a lot of them remember his 
sister-in-law Claribel Winchester who taught us how to sing. The 
family all lived together on North Broadway. 

In those days skates could be rented at the Hall, and this gave every- 
one a chance to enjoy the fun. There were skating races- contests 
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and skating parties. There was even a King and Queen of skaters. 
wEile th^y were not chosen by vote, there was an understating on the 
nart of the public who they were because of their unusual grace and 
sSll! Chas "oodfill proved to be a King of skaters and Rose Ketchum 
Donnell was Queen for many a day. 

Many have memories of those days. Van yoodfill can tell you how boys 
schemed to skate for nothing and Esta Hiner says she ruined the best 
dress she ever had skating at the Rink. 

Perhaps the most unique thing of all was the Skating Band. The old 
Town Band fitted themselves with skates and gaye concerts and exhibi- 
tions as they went toodling about. They toured all of southern 
Indiana and even spent a week in Louisville entertaining. 

Thev were a group of talented musicians who played in the summer on 
■ Saturday "nights, on the corners of the- Square hoping to drum gp trade 
for the merchants. Instead of "Moonlight Madness" and such tney iur 
nished us band concerts. 

Their leader Marsh Thomas also had a magnificent voice which the 
people loved to hear on all occasions. Those were days when y°JJ 
didn't just suddenly turn on your music and talented musicians were 
loved and cherished by the whole community. 

In the course of a few years the skating fad *»}« i *«j'^ e *t% oj^any 
was used for other things. Having a big stage it ™ per ^ J or many 
things? public speaking, traveling shows and home talent theatricals 
so popular at that time. 

During the county's great temperance reform ra0verae ^ o ^ s a ^ e 189 p e0 . 
Frances Murphy a noted speaker addressed enormous crowds there. Peo 
pie flocked to the front to sign a temperance pledge and receive one 
of the small white bows which everyone was wearing. The common greet- 
ing of the day was, "Have you signed the Pledge?" 

Hot long after this Mrs. Woodworth, an evangelist held six weeks of 
"protracted meetings*" -They were attended by crowds of people ana 
much excitement prevailed. ' There was shouting, singing and loud pray- 
ing. Manv fell to the floor in trances and tall tales were told of 
visions which were seen. We, of the more quiet religious faith, went 
Just to see what was going on and were well repaid. 

Many hot political speeches were made there. People took their poli- 
tics seriously and with lots of "Hurrah" in those times. Benjamin 
Harrison made a rousing speech there while running for the Senate. 
Jim "..at son made one of his first appearances here when aspiring to 
Congress . 

There were manv good theatrical shows touring the country and Geo. 
Dunn, able manager of the Rink brought a fair share to ffreensburg. 
One special treat was Richard Keene in Shakespeare's "Richard III. 
: Keene afterwards became one of the country's best Shakesperian actors. 
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none so pleased the 
ights of Pythias. In 



Of all the delightful hone talent shews given', 
public as the E. of P. circus, put on hy "the K 

true circus language, it was grand- magnificent- stupendous. It had 
everything- sawdust rings, clowns, bareback riders with paper hoous. 
A lordly ring master (joe Hitt) strutted about cracking his whip; 
there was a German hand and even red lemonade. 

?° T !3f + ^ V f r nf 0rg °J n0r wil1 ever for S et the specialties. The bloody 
Tool mZlr LTt^l ^tween two portly society gentlemen of the day. 
pool in near and Judge Dave Myers; dressed onlv in their tight fitting 

swo e ?L?° 10red 1,UndieS " f ° Ught t0 the finish with 525 carT board ?"* 
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1 fH 2 In B l for g° tten the trapeze performance of Henry Kammer- 
tlnti^ 7 ITZ Strange quirk his clown costume became stuck anT^ 
iSSS*; nt i5 6 T n f gaily baclc and forth he * ecam e tightly bound 
ve^v\o™n^ ° 7 danglS bel P lessl y f rom the bar. How Henry ITs a 
v^ery popular Person, a natural clown and beloved by the whole town. 

Henry's helpers "Unvound" him back. ^ugnter 



and 1 eft as 



Floy p. Batteron 

VAGUE RECORD OP THE ROTHSCHILD EJilLIES 

D T ^T^tni d r.?:: D LtiLis first jews to 

ing families li Europe! allw^thSf connec ted with the famous bank- 
their immigration to^eSoTSS of fh S e n ° availa " ble records of 
...The brothers, Josef ^Sd IJUL 11 Peregrinations as peddlers., 
backs (according to local te^SSJ , »? a f2 SF1B8 < , he 5^ packs on their 
ing their second triu to Mr f?niJ 6 end ° f the cent ury » mate- 

prospects that the^ levied there l&JL?} 6 *?? 1 with the ^^nt,ile 
siderable money, for thev bonShf 1 Evidently they were carrying con- 
established business and^e? SL? T" 1 andlse store with well 
farm near the east edS a? Ihl f ex P™ d it. They also bought a 
by Clarence lorland?.? Joe Roth^^ff J SP? j S n ° W ° wned and o^upied 
store about l"889?^;ii , iihJpwtS^Fil > dle f < , 0 £v* heart attack in 
Indianapolis..... Leopold S / V° the business and moved to 
businessman a generation Trl ?™ ?' ? blghly esteemed Indianapolis 
quite liteely, fSlscendant^f te^LiS 1 * "ST Rot W«> 
not so ancient as might be inferred SK 1 ?"-;- The ^me Rothschild is 
banking family was Mayer Insei^uer UW imo) V* 6 orl ^^ 
Pr ankf ort-amMai n , Germanv wf= U743-1812J . He was born in 

was -educated to be a teaSher Li n^ h ^ ed when he was a ^aby. He 

oe a teacher but obtained a job in a Hanover bank. Ee 
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prospered and early in life founded his own business in Frankfort. It 
was called the Red Scutcheon (Roth Schild in German) and was adopted 

as the family name, The eldest of Mayer's five sons, Anselm Mayer 

von Rothschild became head of the Frankfort firm, while the others es- 
tablished branches in various foreign capitals* The chief ^ source of 
their enormous wealth was in lending money to various nations of 
Europe • 

ed-This bit about the Rothschilds of Hi If or d has 
long been -awaited and suggests another story- 
who were some of their successors, Mr. Fowler? 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS J 

Mrs. Paul Zinser 
Mrs. Isophene Davis 
Miss Helen M. West-- Hialeah, Fla. 
Mrs. Ola Freeland Irwin- Oak Lawn, 

Illinois 552 . 

IT'S THOSE ASTERISKS AGAIN- Our 
recording secretary is concerned 
for those who have not paid their 
1966 dues. Should a star appear 
on the address label of your copy 
of the BULLETIN, you should con- 
sult with her at once!!.'! 

$ * * * * *>;<>!<>;« * 

DR. D. D. DICKSON'S DEPT.- See 
the doctor's contribution to the 
program elsewhere in this issue... 
One will note that he has omitted 
the lethal devices of fifty years 
ago- they were fun but still 
lethal! For further details ask 
Smiley Fowler, Frank Marlin or 
Paul Huber. 



OCCASION: 
SPEAKER : 
DATE: 



PLACE : 



Eall Meeting 

Miss Winifred Armstrong 

Sunday, Sept. 11th, 

1966 at 2:00 P. M. 

Fast Time 

Parker's Pond 



In keeping with the Indiana Sesqui- 
Centennial and the schools begin- 
ning another year, a program has 
been planned devoted to our early 
schools. Miss Winifred Armstrong 
of Letts and a retired teacher 
will relate the many experiences 
of her long career in the public 
schools. A dedicated teacher with 
a sense of humor, Miss Armstrong 
comes to us, especially well quali- 
fied as our speaker for the after- 
noon. 

PLEASE NOTE - You are urged to bring 
your old school pictures, programs, 
textbooks, slates and pencils for 
a display . Nothing makes for more 
conversation than an old school 
picture and what is more interest- 
ing! 



PICNIC AFTERWARD 



President John Parker 

1st. Vice-President--Mrs. Dorothy 

Doles 

2nd. Vice-President Dr. D. D. 

Dickson 

Corresponding Secy. Mrs. Robert 

Dale Brown, RFD 1, St. Paul, 
Indiana 

Recording Secy. Miss Helen K. 

Bussell, 711 North East St., 

Greensburg, Indiana 
Treasurer Miss Mary E. Craig 



MR. & MRS. PARKER HEREBY EXTEND 
THEIR USUAL INVITATION TO THE 
MEMBERS AND THEIR GUESTS TO BRING 
THEIR BASKETS IF THEY WISH TO DO 
SO. 

PRES IDENT'S REQUEST - That you bring 
your 'own chair- eve'rybody has a 
lawn chair. 

>jc * * >!< >;< * * >]< * 



BRING AS MANY GUESTS AS YOU LIKE.' 
EVERYBODY IS WELCOME .' 



OLD TOY CONTEST AND DEMONSTRATION 

Many toys our grandparents had were home made and the knowledge 
of the manufacture of these items is being lost. We wish to have 
each of you MAKE a copy of one or several toys you used when you 
were a child. There will he three classes of entries as follows: 

CLASS 1 Home Made - 1st & 2nd Prizes 
(Owner demonstrates) 

1. BEST SQUIRT G-UN 

2. BEST POP GUN 

3. BEST SLING SHOT 

4. BEST KITE 

5. BEST WHISTLE 

6. BEST HORSE FIDDLE 

7. BEST STEAM TOY 

CLASS 2 3 prizes 
BEST OLD TOY, EITHER MANUFACTURED OR HOME MADE. 

CLASS 3 

THE LONGEST LIST OF HOME MADE TOYS - 1st & 2nd Prizes 

D. D. Dickson M. D. 



THE LAST, MS?" TING- k The Hon, Willard Low of Westport, currently serving 
In the fttato Legislature as joint representative from Decatur and 
Jennings counties, spoke from his own slides on SOUTHERN INDIANA. Mr. 
Low had a full house "and an attentive audience. The Editor came away 
particularly impressed with his shot of the George Rogers Clark Mem- 
orial Bridge at Vincennes- a symphony in concrete- if viewed from the 
lower level/ This, one must do, he explained, if you are to enjoy the 
beauty and architecture of a bridge. Last but not the least were his 
views in and around Westport, bearing out the fact that part of our 
heritage is at home. Thank you, Mr. Low, for another evening of fine 
entertainment . 

TOMMY THOMSON - Writes that his grandfather Orville Thomson, who was 
born in 1823, told him that the oldest house in Greensburg, v/as lo- 
cated at the Southwest corner of Railroad and East Streets. His 
grandfather further stated that when he was 12 years old, that the 
house Y/as a full log cabin. Tommy goes on to say that about the turn 
of the century, it was still a log cabin. Today it is a modest little 
frame house- covered with weather boards to deceive you. 

DID YOU KNOW - In 1895 Washington township had thirteen rural schools 
participating in the second annual Closing Exercises and Commencement. 
This affair began at 9:00 A. M. with a grand march from the Court 
House to the Rink Opera House led by the Greensburg Brass Band. The 
morning session was devoted to recitations and music with all of the 
schools taking part. The program for the occasion indicates that 
forty-eight numbers were offered! ! ! ! Commencement held in the after- 
noon (we assume) again consisted of musical numbers and declamations 
by the graduates. There was no featured speaker. Trustee James E. 
Caskey presented the diplomas. The teachers by districts were as fol- 
lows- 



Clara Lambert 


1 


Mamie Foster 


8 


Minnie Miller 


2 


Gertie Walker 


9 


Bertha Doles 


3 


Mable Kerchavel 


10 


Kate Dawson 


4 


T. Mo Clark 


11 


Giant G. Welsh 


5 


Mary Terhune 


11 


W. F. Gilchrist 


6 


lessie Donnell 


12 


Bert Morgan 


7 


Helen Rankin 


13 
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THIS AND THAT - The first railroad accident occurred in Adams in 1859. 
One person injured. Two horses killed. . . .Early settlers of Adams twp. 
were the Heatons, Tanners, Zeiglers, Isleys, Shelhorns, Adkins, 
McCartys, Robisons, Pearces, Petersons and the Pauls ... .Eli jah Davis 
is credited with being the first settler in Sand Creek twp. He is 
known to have had a tract of land there in 1820.... It is logical to 
assume that that Westport v/as named after Westport, Kentucky. .. .During 
the Civil War, all of Westport 1 s town officers enlisted in the Union 
Army, leaving that town without any government ... .The V. G. & R„ Ry. 
was completed in 1880. The Southern Indiana Ry. came in 1892.... 
Harris City quarries provided some 3,000 carloads of limestone for the 
Statehouse at Indianapolis ... .The first train to pass through 



Greensburg made Its first run in the suiEner of 185?. By November it 
was possible to take a train to Lawr enc e t ur g , thence to Cincinnati by 
boat . . . .Decatur County has an area of 241 , 920 acres. . . .The Official 
seal of Decatur County features a nightingale with a bough in its 
mouth. . . .Sa.lt Creek twp. was organized Sept. 5, 1836, In the early 
period farmers were unable to raise hogs there with any degree of suc- 
cess until the bears were exterminated. Robert Ross and John Harding 
were the first to locate there in the early 1820s ... .New Point once 
was known officially as Rossburg P, O....Mail facilities for Greensburg 
and Decatur County were established in 1822.... On June 14, 1916 the 
D. A. R. dedicated a marker at the intersection of Michigan Avenue and 
North Ireland Street, to conmemorate the Michigan State Road surveyed 
1828-1830 and completed in 1837 

The first store in Fugit twp. was opened at Springhill in 1823 by 
James Conwell of Franklin County. .. .Clarksburg had a street fair with 
ferris wheel, merry-go-round and all during the teens ... .Booth Tarking- 
ton, noted Hoosier novelist, frequently visited his grandfather Tarking- 
ton at the form home now occupied by Frank Nieman on U. S. 421 North- 
west of Greensburg. .. .Edwin May designed the present Decatur County 
courthouse. He was an associate in the design of the State Capitol.... 
William Jennings Bryan here on a speaking tour in 1908 referred to the 
courthouse as "the finest specimen of Gothic architecture that he had 
seen in his travels throughout the world.* Other authorities have 
called it Romanesque architecture ... .The clock face on the tower meas- 
ures seven feet three inches in diameter ... .Decatur County was origi- 
nally a part of Delaware County. .. .Decatur County had 23 physicians 

and 12 lawyers in 1848. Today it has 10 physicians and 14 lawyers . 

The present county jail is the third of its kind, built in 1880..., 
The 7th Indiana, a local regiment in the Civil War, has strong claims 
for saving Culp f s Hill at the battle of Gettysburg.... 

Among other crops grown in Decatur County in 1881, were 1265 acres of 
flax and 186 bushels of cranberries. Cherries dried 44,411 gallons.... 
Westport had no saloons after 1881, three prior to 1881. .. .Newberry 
Wheeldon donated land and platted Forest Hill in 1852. Its original 
name was an adaptation of his name — Newburg. .. .Decatur County had no 
roads to speak of until 1863. 

T HIS AND THAT , for the most part, was taken from 
the S18QJJI CENTENNIAL JES&TJE of the Greensburg Daily 
News'; "consisting of 5" sections, dated August 18, 
1966. Copies of the issue will be mailed anywhere 
in the U. S. for 25 cents. Remit to the Daily News. 
Highly recommended- ed. 

**** ******* 

PARKER *S POND- If going from Greensburg, follow SR 3 and 46 to the 
junction West of Greensburg. Here turn left or South on SR 3. Con- 
tinue South on SR 3 to the second cross road. (Look for a sign or a 
flag here) Turn right or West on "a stone road. Go one-quarter mile 
LOCK FOR THE FLAG POLE ON THE RIGHT. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES ON THE SETTLEMENT OF DECATUR COUNTY, INDIANA 

By William W. Parker 



In writing this history of Decatur County, I am repeating a small part 
of what has been recorded before. These are facts you already know, 
but some may have become dim in your memory. I decided to make this 
brief but soon realized that a brief history could not do justice to 
our county. Therefore I have attempted to confine my remarks to the 
early or primitive part of our settlement, that is the first ten or 
fifteen years. 

I believe it right that we should think back and remind ourselves of 
the gratitude and debt we owe to these people, our ancestors, who, 
leaving friends and loved ones, pushed westward into the "New Purchase,** 
opened up by the Treaty of St. Mary's, Ohio, in 1818. These men and 
women of yesterday, by their heroic efforts laid the foundation for 
our noble country. 

Gladstone once wrote, "The man who does not worthily estimate his own 
dead forefathers will himself do little to add credit to, or do honor 
to his country." 

The hardships and unceasing labor that had to be endured to establish 
a home and rear a family in the primeval forests that shaded every acre 
of our country cannot now be understood or realized. 

This change from the wild woods to our present state of civilization 
and cultivation has been wrought from the opening of the Land Office 
in Brookville, Indiana, on the first Monday of October, 1820. 

The First Settlers 

Prior to the opening of the Land Office a few people were already liv- 
ing in the confines of our present county. They were known as 
"Squatters," vrtio were mostly hunters and trappers, a restless Deople 
whom the spirit of adventure ever kept on the frontiers, in advance of 
civilization, brave, skilled in the mysteries of woodcraft, self-reli- 
ant, cool, and hospitable. On the opening of the Land Office some of 
these people moved on and others like John Fugit remained and entered 
the lands they were living on, It might be well to trace the migration 
of John Fugit from his home in the East to our county, for it describes 
the general pattern of the movement of the early settlers to the West. 

John Fugit was born in West Virginia in 1770, where he lived until his 
marriage, when he moved to Floyd County, Kentucky, and a short time 
later, in 1808, to near Cincinnati. In 1810 we find him and his fam- 
ily living near Cedar Grove in Franklin county, Indiana, where he 
lived until 1818, when owing to the hostility of the Indians, they 
took refuge in the old fort eight miles west" of Brookville. In the 
spring of 1819, he left his home on Pipe Creek and moved over on the 
"New Purchase." He built his cabin a mile east of what is now 
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Clarksburg. In 1825 he moved to near Turner ? s Corner in Clay Township 
and later to Milford, where he died in 1844. With the Fugits, who were 
a family of father, mother, six sons and three daughters, all who av- 
eraged over six feet in height, came the Griffy Griffiths, who settled 
one mile west of Clarksburg and Elias Tarrett, who settled near the 
Fugits, (This information was furnished by Mrs. Mary Fugit Garrison 
who was living in Greensburg in 1880. ) 

Surveying or Laying Out the New County 

In the early part of 1820, the Federal Government sent out surveyors 
to lay out the new county, named in honor of Commodore Stephen Decatur. 

The work was done by Thomas Hendricks and Samuel Huston, assisted by 
Jacob and Silas Stewart, John Gageby and Samuel Logan. 

As we visualize the dense forests, the uneven terrain, the streams and 
swamps, it is amazing at the accuracy of the job done by these men. 
Errors in their surveying are very evident by the offset of a few feet 
or even several rods in the corners of farms or the jogs in the roads. 
When the roads were laid out and built, the builders usually followed 
the regular boundary lines and we had many right or left corners or 
jogs as they were often called. These right angled turns were not too 
bad in the "horse and buggy days" but with the advent of the automobile 
were the cause of so many accidents that many have been changed from 
angles to curves. Many of us can remember when the curve on State 
Road 3 at North Bend Plaza was two right angled corners. 

The roads of the county were merely marked trails mostly radiating 
from Greensburg. Some pretty well followed the boundary lines, such 
as the road to Milroy, but usually they took off in the general direc- 
tion of the outlying settlements. Early roads went to Milroy, Clarks- 
burg, Brookville, Vernon, Hartsville* Milford, St. Omer, and Layton T s 
Mill, later known as Slabtown. This road became a part of the "Old 
Michigan Road." An early trail" was blazed from the Flatrock River 
bottoms through Clarksburg to Brookville. 

Although the economic condition of the county was rapidly improving 
little if anything was being done to "lift us out of the mud and mire," 
until 1863, when a petition was presented to the County Commissioners 
for the improvement of the Vernon Road from Greensburg to the 
Washington-Marion Township line. Soon 60 more miles were authorized. 

Entering of the Land 

The first Land Patent was issued to John Shellhorn in the northwest 
part of the county, between Big and Little Flatrock Rivers. Those of 
us in the 1964 fall tour of our Historical Society will recall seeing 
this original patent and the plat of Rockville, a town the Shellhorns 
laid out on this land. They visioned Rockville as the county seat of 
our county and laid out a public square and several streets, among 
them Main, Walnut, Water, Mulberry and Market. After the boundary 
lines of the county were finally determined, the county seat was laid 



out by John Potter, on land entered "by Thomas Hendricks, and at the 
request of Mrs- Hendricks, tradition says, was called G-reensburg in 
honor of her old home in Pennsylvania. 

Prom the opening of the land office in Brookville on the first Monday 
in October, 1820, to December 31, 1820, 153 patents were issued for 
lands in this county. We might mention the names of a few of these 
early patent holders whose names are familiar to us today. The names 
of Linville, Rankin, Martin, Hopkins, Throp, Drake, Doles, Hendricks, 
Jewitt, Shellhorn, Kemble, Logan, McCoy, Donnell, Meek, Critzer, 
Hamilton, and many others . Altogether from October 3, 1820 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1825 (four years and three months) 761 patents were issued for 
lands in this county. These people, our ancestors, made this county 
one of the foremost in our state. 

It was fortunate that little, if any of this land was taken up by non- 
resident speculators, who could patiently wait in their distant homes 
for the actual settlers, by their labors to make these lands valuable. 

This condition caused much bitterness and disappointment in Kentucky. 
This and opposition to slavery caused many Kentuckians, among whom 
was Thomas Lincoln and his family, to move to Indiana. 

Organization of the New County 

John Pugit was a Justice of Peace in Franklin County and on moving to 
this county brought his credentials with him and, while possibly not 
strictly legal, continued to represent the lav/ here. On the organi- 
zation of the county he was elected one of the first Associate Judges. 
These judges served as advisors to the Judge, who usually represented 
several counties. In the absence of the Judge, which was often, they 
had the authority to carry on the business of the court. 

In May of 1822, the first board of commissioners was sworn in by 
Henry Talbott, who had been appointed Clerk of the County by Governor 
Jennings. The first matter of business was the division of the county 
into townships which was as follows: Fugit on the east, Adams on the 
west, and Washington in between, all extending the full length of the 
county. As the population increased, these townships were redivided 
until there were nine. The board appointed three constables, a super- 
intendent of schools, a County Treasurer, a lister of taxes, and an 
overseer of the poor. They decided what prices the tavern keepers 
could charge their customers. They also ordered that elections be 
held in the townships for Justices of the Peace. 

The Settlement of the Land 

Because of better drainage, the land along the streams was taken up 
first. The frontiersman wanted good soil, good timber and a good site 
for his cabin, usually near a stream. If there v/as no spring he could 
dig an open well and have plenty of water. The partly filled depres- 
sion of an old well often marks the only clue to the location of an 
early cabin. Sometimes the men came first, built the cabin and went 
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• -back for their families, but more often the entire family came a_ 
time with all their worldly possessions, living in baric or skin shel- 
ters until the cabin was finished. 

The first cabins, due to the urgency of a roof over their heads, were 
very crude, some with, only three sides. The normal size was about 
sixteen by twenty feet, made of round logs notched at the corners. The 
roof was made of clapboards, usually split out of oak, one half inch 
thick, eight or ten inches wide and four feet long. These rested on 
poles, and were kept in place by similar poles laid on top and tied 
down. A fireplace of round sticks plastered with mud was built in on 
end. No wonder so many early cabins were destroyed by fire. Early 
floors were of dirt, later covered by puncheons, which were split tim- 
ber made as smooth as possible with the axe and adze. A door "was made 
of thin split timber pinned to cross pieces and hung with leather 
hinges and. secured with the traditional latch string. The window was 
made by cutting out a section of log and covering the opening with a 
scraped skin or oil paper in winter and leaving it open in summer. It 
is truly remarkable what these sturdy pioneers could accomplish with 
only an axe, a saw, and various sizes of augers. No nails', glass, 
brick or sawed lumber was available for these primitive homes. ' The 
furniture was made with the same tools. 

With the advent of more settlers, many of whom were skilled workmen, 
houses were built of hewn logs, some even of stone and brick. Grist 
mills, sash saw mills, cabinet shops, tanneries, woolen mills and 
blacksmith shops began to appear and the economic condition of the 
people rapidly improved. 

Clearing the Land— Work of the Men 

After completion of the new home, the men, often aided by the women, 
began the clearing of the land. Three methods were used". One was to 
clear it "smooth" by cutting down and burning all the trees and under- 
growth at one time. Another and most used method was to cut and burn 
all trees and underbrush under eighteen inches in diameter and deaden 
by girdling the remaining trees. After the first year some crops were 
raised m these clearings. The easiest way, if such was possible, was 
to deaden the entire tract, wait five years, and then go in with axe 
and fire to complete the job. 

House, barn raisings and log rollings -were pretty much a community 
effort, neighbors coming from miles around for these events. 

I will never forget stories told me by Uncle Tommy Meek, grandfather of 
Mr. Homer Meek, who lived next door to us in Greensburg, around the 
turn of the century. He was a powerfully built man and prided himself 
on being selected to carry up one end of the logs. He mentioned' rear- 
ing up the old mare in the fall and leaving the harness on all winter 
so as to be ready to slide in a shock of fodder on the sled whenever 
needed. Log rolling was a term used to describe the rolling or nil™ 
of logs in piles for burning or rolling into ravines to get them out 
of the way of the- plow. 
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Mr. George Sefton, who at one tirae owned the land now belonging to 
Mr. Emmert Maple in Clinton Township, told me of the many fine logs 
he helped destroy. To the settlers they were weeds standing in the 
way of food for him and his family. 

Work of the Women 

The labor of the men was hard, but that of the women was equally hard. 
All of the cooking and baking was done in the open fireplace and they 
were directly exposed to the direct heat and often the smoke was un- 
bearable. They spun the tow, flax and wool which was woven on a loom 
into cloth for their garments. 

The big and little spinning wheels were found in every home. On the 
small wheel was spun the tow and flax. Thread from which the sheets, 
towels, table cloths, shirts, pants and numerous other garments were 
made. On the large wheel the wool was spun to be used in making the 
blankets, flannels, jeans, linseys, stockings etc. The wool was some- 
times washed in a hewn trough, tramped by the children, changing the 
water frequently. The women were very ingenious in coloring or dye- 
ing the wool. The white wool made white yarn, The black fleese, the 
black. Often three shades of black were obtained from one fleece. 
Colors were obtained mostly from native plants. Black walnut and but- 
ternut hulls made a dark and light brown dye, saffron yellow, blood 
root red, sassafras pink and indigo blue. Blue was a very popular 
color. The name "Blue Jeans" has been carried down to the present day. 

Lye was a very important item. It was made by saving the liquid after 
water was drained" through hardwood ashes in a wooden trough. This was 
mixed with fats to make soap. Lye was also used in removing the corn 
hulls, in the making of hominy, a very important food to the settlers. 

The stately sugar maples, abundant over most of the county, supplied 
sap for molasses and" on further boiling, crystallized into maple 
sugar. To my knowledge there were no salt licks in this county, so 
salt had to be imported. — Continued in next issue. 

^c^t ****** **** 

If the U. S. Postal Zip Code does not appear on the address label of 
this Bulletin - or if it is incorrect, please notify the Recording 
Secretary: 

Miss Helen Bussell 
711 N. East St. 
Greensburg, Indiana - 47240 

The Post Office asks that the Zip Code be a part of each address . And 
we feel sure that you do not want to miss a copy of the Bulletin. 

If you wish to join "the Early Birds of '67" you may send your 1967 
dues to Miss Bussell at the same time. Your 1967 membership card will 
be mailed to you. 

Thank you! 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS I 

Hrs„ Raymond Carr 

Mrs. Marie Scheidler 

Mrs. Ina Coombs 

Mr. Russell Thorriburg 

Mrs. Ethel Thornburg 

Mrs* Alma Kirby 

Mrs. William M. Metz 559 



PRESIDENT PARKER «S COMMITTEES 
FOR THE DINNER AS FOLLOWS - 

NOMINATING ~ Mary Hamilton, Ch. 
Mariam Brown 
Donna Hatfield 

AUDITING — Helen Osborn 

Dorothy Shannon 

DECORATING - Mkrcia Batterton 
Janet Fogg 
Carol Meek 
Kathryn Meek 

FOOD Margaret Shazer 

TICKETS Mary Beeson 

Jfebel Hurt 

CALLING Vivian Batterton 

Glenn Gilchrist 
Anna Paul Lowe 
Helen Marlin 
Mary Rutherford 

DISPLAY Frank Guilkey 

Paul H. Huber 
Frank Marlin 
Charles Osburn 

RECEPTION — Mr* & Mrs. Lor en Garner 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul H. Huber 
Mr. .& Mrs. Ttelter B. Lowe 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Marlin 



OCCASION: Eighth Annual Dinner 

Meeting and Election of 
Officers 

SPEAKER: Hubert H. Hawkins, 

Director , Indiana- Historical - 
Bureau and Secretary, 
Indiana Historical Society 

DATE: Saturday, December 3, 1966 

at 6:30 P.M. 

PLACE: Greensburg High School, 
505 E. Central Avenue, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 
Entrance on Lathrop St. 
opposite Gymnasium 

RESERVATIONS 

If you have not already been contacted, 
please call any one on the calling 
committee (which is listed elsewhere 
in this issue) not later than 
Wednesday Nov. 30th. if you plan to 
attend the dinner. Tickets are $1.75 
each and are to be obtained at the 
door. 

IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO COME FOR 
DINNER, FEEL FREE TO ATTEND THE 
MEETING LATER. EVERYBODY IS 
WELCOME] I 



Mr. Hawkins who was the speaker at 
our first meeting held June 5th., 
1959 comes again to help us celebrate 
INDIANA'S 150TH BIRTHDAY. A native 
of jfferion County, a history major, 
college professor and currently the 
secretary of the Indiana Historical 
Society, Mr. Hawkins is eminently 
qualified to speak on any subject 
in his field. Plan to attend and hear 
this outstanding Hoosier. 



THE LAST MEEI3HG — This ws the fall meeting held at Parkers 
Pond* Miss Winifred Armstrong, a retired teacher spoke to tne 
Coupon the early schools of Decatur County, Coming 1 rem an 
Sd S^d Creek township family, and a large famxxy- her ancestor^ 
teachers before her, her father a township trustee, Miss Axmotrong 

£w hereof she spoke. Her SV^^jpSgfc go^ 
choice moments came when she departed from the text long enou 0 n 
to tell in her cm inimitable way some of the funny but tame 
LpeSrgs of her years in the class room..,, A teaoher of the old 
school," Miss Armstrong decribed the discipline or lack of dxs- 
JrtlZ in the schools of today but otherwise recognxzed that 

are clanging times and that the problems are many more and 
.ore cS.ex..! lers was one of the better papers to be presented 
the Society and we are hoping that it may appear xn the BULLETIN 
at a late/date,,,, In keeping with the 

match was held afterward with Mrs Chas. Loucks P^^ a ^ e 
words. The speller, all former champxons, took Fja,oSELJL£ and 
a"a70FTTUA in thei- stride but ASSASSIN laid them low, I*. Chas. 
^^^SJ spelled the word and remains the champxon. 

SPEAKING OF PAR AWAY PUCES -(Mrs.) Carol S. Mo ffatt, writing for 
Papers Project. Baker Memprial Library , New 
aL^Hhlre toarLouth College) would appreciate copxes of any letters 
9 g&X$&] aid/or other ^^^^Zf^^ 8 
to the famous statesman* Strange to say, me morabxlxa - ot ^J£ * 
ofter does bob up in the most unheard of places. Members pleaoe 
comply if you have information, 

MINERVA MORRTS- Mrs. Morris died in Indianapolis on December 23, 1928 
?T*he are of '302, The subject of a medical research program xn 
iLtorsT^fectim longevity, she had a grand-son Richard Morris - 
MMWB HOsflTALtWmore, Md. believes was a doctor xn 
Seensburg, They would also appreciate any informatxon about Mm. 
S^^ter husband and her children. Address any rejliesto the 
SdVtox o? the BULLETIN. Added note- The editor has knowledge of 
a"rr! Frederick 3„ Morris, who was born in Greensburg and who later 
became a famous surgeon in Pittsburg, 

WANTED : Postcard pictures of Indiana court ^^^^2^8 
sender, for a future display and eventually to go xnco Search xves 
or the'soeiety. Please address them- ^^SScal Society 

Greensburg* Indiana U72U0 

GRAVER- Mrs. Jos. Edgar Graver, RFD 1, Monroeville, ^Jersey, 
would appreciate information of the Craver famxly. Joseph Craver 
and Susannah, his wife, stopped in Indiana in Franklxn and Decaour 
Colt.efxn the fifties. A child, Joseph Abbott Craver was born 
in Indiana in l8$U. Please write to her direct. 



COUNTY STRUCK .TWICE BY CYCLONES 



Two cyclones have been recorded in Decatur County, the first 
in Sander eek Township, the other in Adams Township* In the latter 
catastrophy a young man was decapitated when a flying plank struck 
him* That was in 187S and was recalled by old residents of the 
St. Paul and Germantown communities less then twenty years ago* 

The earlier instance, I838, was lost to history until re- 
vealed in old family papers kept by the late Rev. J. H. Meredith, 
a county native who died in San Antonio, Texas . 

Mr. Meredith said pioneers called it the lf Big Wind"* It 
struck first in the edge of Jackson Township, roaring over into 
Sandcreek and pursued a course alternatly in a straight line and 
as a twister. Both of Mr. Meredith's grandfaters lost their homes 
in the sudden disaster. 

Much of the story was told by his uncle, Jesse Christman, who 
had lived with his family in a log cabin in a clearing. Very tall 
trees surrounded the clearing. 

It was about 10 at night when lightning and thunder came with 
suddenness, Christman said, and the Wind was so terrific that the 
family could not hear each other speak. The cabin 1 s one door was 
jammed by a huge tree limb so that it could not be openedo After 
the storm had abated to some extent he crawled out of the small 
window* When morning came oxen were hitched to the branch but 
could not move it. Eventually it was chopped away* 

Meredith's grandfather, Jonathan Robbins, said that the family 
worst afflicted was that of Noah Merriman, whose cabin was crushed 
while nine persons were inside. Merriman was crippled for life, 
but the others escaped injury. 

The area affected was between Letts and Westport. The storm 
blew itself out before doing much damage in Marion Township. 

«— Smiley Fowler 



EAGLES VS» CARDINALS 



In the early 1920s the Eagles baseball team attained a high 
place among the state's amateurs « As a civic promotion it stood 
on a par with the Tower Tree in the estimation of the Businessman*^ 
Association 

At the height of its fame the manager, Bill Dinsmore, received 
a communication from the St c Louis Cardinals, saying that the Cards 
would be traveling to Cleveland on a certain date and would be glad 
to stop over in Greens-burg for a warm-up session* 

The big day came, and Littell ? s ball park was packed an hour 
before the play started „ 

The Cardinals manager, in a confidential chat with Dinsmore, 
inquired 2 "How would you like the game to come out?" 

Bill, less noted for his modesty than for his managerial ability, 
advised him firmly: "You fellows play 'your game and we 1 11 play 
ours I " 

Well, my memory is hazy about the exact score, but let it be 
said that the Cards were a jolly bunch of good-natured fellows 
and enjoyed a leisurely practice session. 



Ex-Fan. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES ON THE SETTLEMENT OF DECATUR COUNTY, INDIANA 
(Continued from the last issue) 

EARLY AGRICULTURE 

The early agriculture was very crude and fifficult. After 
the land was first cleared, the many stumps and intertwining roots 
made use of the plow impossible, so the work «&s done mostly by 
the hoe„ In spite of this, due to the wonderful fertility of this 
virgin soil, some crops were produced the first year and good 
crops the second year ■ T-lheat vss broadcast by hand and drug in 
with- a husky limb 0 There is a record of some wheat being produced 
in zhe Flat Rock River bottoms* in 1822, This washarvested ' 
reaphookpr a cradle and threshed out with a frail or tramped out 
by horses or oxen, the same method used in Biblical times. 
• u '-" ; - m * f** ^-*-' : '-'W ..wj5T £ asm fxosi betssi, xrrcna£s>* tfam ^ Stmmaxf^t^l'ais 
The hogs, usually marked as to ownership, were turned out in 
the spring, to fend for themselves. By fall if the mast was plenti- 
ful, some might x,-eigh as much as one hundred twenty-five pounds and 
were ready for butchering* The round-up of these semi -wild hogs was 
quite an ©vent and took the combined effort of the men and boys of 
the entire community 0 There was often quite a bit of controversy as 
to the ownership of the hogs. 

The round-up of the cows at milking time was a duty of the boys 
and gilrs. Bells were hung around the cows necks, so they would give 
their whereabouts away and be easier found, 

EARLY INDUSTRIES 

Before the advent of grist mills, the grain for meal was either 
taken to Brookville, by horseback, a four day journey, or pounded ^by 
hand in a mortar, a method learned from the Indians. Soon many mills 
began to appear along the streams of the County, These early mills 
were very crude, little more than corn crackers. The ground grain 
being bolted or sifted by hand. Most mills were powered by water, 
but a few used horsepower, A steam mill was built in Clay Township 
and one, one mile west of Greensburg la the eighteen thirties. 

John Paul is credited with building the first mill in the county, 
at a site on Mill Creek northeast of St. Paul, Among the prominent- 
millers were the Critzers, Eli Critzer built a mill south of Milford 
in 1826 0 This writer remembers taking corn to this mill in the ^ early 
part of the century to be ground into meal. At this time the mill 
was still using waterpower and was operated by Mr. Bert Sanders, 
son-in-law of the Critzers, 

This mill and the Picayune mill at Downeyville, bring fond 
memories of many school time picnics. No school term was hardly 
complete without the picnic on the last day. Al Waybright or Alec 
Trindle furnishing the transportation in their two horse backs. 
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Saw mills, tan yards, woolen mills, brick yards and cabinet 
shops began to appear. James Gageby came in 1821 and opened a 
cabinet shop on the northwest corner of the public square in. Greens- 
burg* A log hotel was built on the present site of the Taylor Hotel/' 
Henry Talbott was an ear ly storekeeper * John and Martin Jamison were 
hatters* John Layton was handy with tools and opened a shop southeast 
of Greensburg and made all sorts of necessary articles, as flex breaks, 
spinning wheels, plow woods, ox yokes, looms, etc. He also built a f rope 
walk" and made rope and twine, from a variety of nettle which grew in 
abundance in the low lands . This nettle was also used as a substitute 
for flax for the manufacture of linen. John House of south of Greens- 
burg was a gun smith and also done mill work and blacksmi thing. 

These are but a few of the many industries springing up in the 
early years of the new county* 

Since whiskey was thought to be indispensable, still houses were 
erected very early, often as many as five or six in a township. At 
least it was a simple means of disposing of the surplus grain. 

CHUECH HISTORY 

Notwithstanding the hardships and worries of backwoods life, 
these people were very religious. They brought their religion with 
them and 'practiced it wherever they were* The circuit riders of the 
Gospel were always welcome and were treated with respect. So our 
church history begins with the first settlers. 

The Sandcreek Baptist Church was the first organized church in 
the county, organized in January 1822. In the same year the Kingston 
Presbyterian Church was founded under the name "Sandcreek Church. 
The Springhill Presbyterian Church followed in 182£. 

The first Methodist serman was delivered in Iferch, 1822, at the 
double log cabin of Thomas Hendricks, the only house on the site of 
Greensburg* In 1831 a Christian Church was organized at Clarksburg, 
known as the Church of Christ at Saltcreek* There were around 
1$ organized churches in the county by l835u 

SCHOOL HISTORY 

It was early recognised that religion, morality and knowledge 
were necessary for good government* So schools and the means of 
education were early encouraged* 

When Congress, in l80li, passed the Act ordering the sale of public 
lands in Indiana, there was a proviso by which every 16th section, in 
each township was set aside for support of schools, and to apply any 
funds raised on these lands to be used for school purposes. The 
early schools were either "kept" in a home or in a log structure built 
in the community, and seldom lasted more than a few weeks in the year* 



These were usually subscription schools,, A number of parents 
combining to hiro a teacher, some who could barely read or write 
themselves* As a rule, however, they were experts with the hickory 
switch* These early schools struggled along, doing a pretty good job 
with the adverse conditions of these felines, until in lt>bl a new Scate 
Constitution was adopted, by which free public schools were ordered 
and the education of the children was rapidly advanced. About the 
only thing in common between these early students and our present 
students is neither has to climb stairs, 

FRONTIER PESTS AND AFFLICTIONS 

The earlv settlers had to contend against invisable as well as 
visable foes/ No part of America, outside of the tropics was more 
subject to malaria than were the lands of our state. The dense forests, 
in whose damp shade, accumulations of rotting leaves, fallen timber 
and other vegetable remains, with the swamps of stagnant putrid water, 
made an ideal condition for the spread of malaria or "ague". 

The suffering from the chills and high fever of malaria is a most 
pathetic nart of our history. Almost every family was stricken with 
some form of -the disease. So dreadful was this disease it would often 
last for months or even years. This continued until the land was 
cleared of the forests, and the swamps drained by open and tile ditches. 

There was a mysterious and fatal disease called <»Milk-sick" , 
from which people and livestock died in great numbers. It was thought 
to have been caused by the use of milk, butter or cheese from cows 
which had grazed on some poisonous plant, Nancy Hanks Lincoln was a 
victim of this disease. 

Venomous reptiles also took their toll. Rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads, the only known poisonous snakes in our county were so numerous 
the settler and his family had to be always alert. Horses, cows and 
even dogs fell victim to the venom of these reptiles. For some reason 
hogs are mortal enemies of snakes, and immune to the venom. They 
aided greatly in the elimination of this menace. Whiskey was consider- 
ed the best remedy and was administered in large draughts to the victim. 

Harding, in his history of our county recounts the killing of 
several hundred rattlesnakes, in one day near the grist mill of John 
Paul on Mil creek in Adams township. 

Consumption, croup, inward cancer, mortification (Gangrene) and 
pneumonia were prevalent. 

Work in the woods was very hazardous , Many a settler was crushed 
to death or crippled for life by falling trees or limbs. 



I realize I must bring this paper to a close, yet there is so 
much more that could be written and probably should, 



I hove not mentioned anything about the recreation ov fun on 
the frontier, and we do know that thoy were a fun loving people * 

Many are the stories of the tasking' bees, the quilting parties, 
the spelling -bees, the wrestling matches, the foot races, the turkey 
shoots, etc 0 Also the many interesting and amusing anecdotes that 
could be recounted* 

I hope if someone should read these parges, they will get a 
sense of how interesting the story of our county really is* 

I have enjoyed the research and the xtfriting of these pages 
and if no one, beside myself should read them, I will feel amply 
repaid 9 

WILLIAM W. PARKER* 1965 



THE TREE ON THE TOWER 



In dear old Decatur County 
There f s a treasure we each hold dear, 
It*s known all over the country 
And it f s fame is known far and near* 

The fame of this wonderful tree 
Stands as a symbol to you and me, 
For, it is an out-standing land -mark 
This wonderful high-towering tree. 

We are thankful, that one day wasplanted 
A seed in the Court House tower, 
That God cherished and watered 
Until it came forth to flower. 

Now, as the years have gone by 
And the tree in its glory still stands, 
On the Court-House -Toiler, in Greensburg 
Cared for by loving hands. 

He hail thee dear tree on the tower 
We pray, for -ever you stand, 
Triumphant there, through the years 
And in all of our hearts, in the land. 

Mary Lue Miller 

Mhs« Miller is the daughter of the former Dr. John L. Smith 
who practiced in Clark^mrg when Earl Jarrard lived there as a boy. 
We hope to hear from her again* Ed. 

HOBBY SHOW- If you have a hobby, bring something that will portray 
what you do in your spare time- or better still call a member of the 
ccMnittee, and he will pick it up, so that the item will be displayed 
properly. Who knows what our Presidents hobby is? Wait and seel I 

Members can still qualify as EARLY BIRDS by paying their 1967 
dues at the Dinner Meeting!!* 



WELCOME HEW MBM3BBS 5 . " .. ."OCCASION: Spring meeting 

SPEAKER: Surprise! Suffice it tp 
Mrs. Mary Lue Miller— Rushville. .. . say that our new Presi- 

Mrs , L, E. VanArsdall dent has whipped up a 

Mr. Wiliard. Low . , : program which promises to 

Mrs. Wiliard Low '.. . ; be both entertaining and 

Mr. John Mitchell • . . different. It concerns 

Mrs. Tillie Black ' . . something that is all 

Mrs. Ralph Throp ■ about us --something that 

Mr. Dale S chaffer --Chicago 567 " , ; we use in our every -day 

* *' *. * ' ' ' . lives 1 

T HE SOCIETY'S O FFICERS 1967 .1. ., DATE: " Saturday, April 1, 1967 

at 8:00 p.m. 

President . .. , .Grant Henderson PLACE: Billings Elementary School 
1st V-Fresident. . . .Gene H. .McCoy.. West Washington Street 

2nd V-President. ,. .Paul O.JoIliff . Greensburg, Indiana 

Corresponding Secy,., Mrs. Van', ' BRING AS MANY GUESTS AS YOU LIKE! 

Batterton EVERYBODY IS WELCOME ! 

525 N. Broadway 

Greensburg, Ind., Please note that the Billings Ele- 

Recording Secy Miss Helen K. mentary School is located on West 

Bussell Washington Street, just off US 421 

711 N. East St. to Indianapolis, There is ample 
Greensburg, Ind. parking East of the Building. NO 
Treasurer. . .Miss Alpha E. Thackery SMOKING PLEASE! Those are the rules. 
RFB 6, Greensburg, Ind , . 
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THE LAST MEETING— As always the local newspaper covered the story very 
wall--so if you did not attend or do not take the paper— you are the 
loser. For those few, permit us to say .that it was a grand evening 
and "the" social event of the year, Mr. Hubert Hawkins, secretary of 
the Indiana Historical Society, and a Hoosier to the core, quite ap- 
propriately devoted his talk for the greater part to the Indiana 
Sesquicentennial Year which had just closed. One of his stories had 
to do with the Indiana State Seal.. Now you will recall that the Seal 
pictures a man hacking away at a beech tree, while in the foreground 
is a buffalo taking off for taller timber—and in the background the 
sun is coming up— No! not going down, for the sun never sets on . 
Indiana and besides no fool, would spend all day chopping down a beech 
tree. The moral, as he put It, is that you have to get up real early 
in Indiana if you want to see a buffalo. ,„.. .Now not everyone knows 
that Decatur County has a Seal— that of THE DECATUR CIRCUIT COURT. 
Pictured is a jaybird floating aloft on a cloud, waving an olive 
branch in its beak or Is it a ragweel? Who knows? And why a jaybird!! 
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LITTLE KILLBUCK* 
(Franklin County Indian Lore) 
By 

Grant Henderson 

A clever writer, one to whom I have been so often indepted for many 
things, wise and otherwise, has told me that to be thrown upon one's 
own resources is to be cast into the very lap of fortune; for our 
faculties then undergo a wonderful development and display an energy 
of which they were previously unsusceptible. Our minds are, let us 
say, like cloves of garlic, which must be crushed before they evince 
their vigor and put forth their virtue. 

So with the amateur historian when the trial of research engages his 
attention. From an anomaly of clues picked up, a few here, a few 
there, he must devise a tale more or less true, give or take an un- 
intentional perversion now and then. So many events supposed to have 
taken place ages ago are imbedded so deeply in a mixture of legend and 
fact that the discriminating historian has, literally, to "beat the 
bushes" in his attempt to bring to the light of the present day suffi- 
cient information from which he may reconstruct a story that has at 
least a foundation of truth. 

Such was my experience when I undertook to secure enough data to en- 
able me to reanimate the story of what is said to have been the last 
Indian "uprising" in this area, the story in which the outstanding 
figure is "Little Killbuck", now and then referred to as "Bill 
Killbuck" , and who was probably the last native Indian seen in 
Franklin county. The first shocking event took place, according to 
the information unearthed, in the Little Salt Creek neighborhood east 
of Buena Vista. 

The date was March 13, 1813. Two young men, both of whom were little 
more than boys, Stafford and Toone (first names unknown) were clearing 
land for a Mr. John Baker, a minister, who lived in one of the two 
blockhouses in the area. Because of his residence there it was known 
locally as the "Baker Blockhouse", and was situated hearwhat is 
currently known as "Stipp's Hill". A second blockhouse, known as the 
"Bryson Blockhouse" in honor of the occupants thereof, stood about 
two miles north or northeast of the Baker blockhouse and on the 
opposite side of Little Salt Creek. Earlier, though when they were 
erected I was unable to learn, Territorial Governor, William Henry 
Harrison, had advised the residents of Franklin county to build a 
number of blockhouses at strategic points throughout the norttwestern 
part of the county; though there had been no recent Indian trouble, 
Governor Harrison deemed it best that precautionary measures be taken, 
especially since a band of Delaware Indians had occupied for some time 
an area known locally as "the table-lands" about two miles north of 
the Baker blockhouse. 



On the evening cf the tragedy the boys were juat completing work for 
the day, both chopping at the toaatant en the same tree, when four 
Indians, from where they lay concealed in a thicket, fired upon them. 
Both fell mortally wounded. Stafford, however, jumped up and managed 
to make his way to the Baker blockhouse three quarters of a mile away. 
Toone, shot through the spinal column, unable to move, was scalped by 
one of the Indians and left to die. 

Stafford, on arrival at the blockhouse, was found to be shot through 
the stomach and one lung. Toone' s cries for help could be heard 
throughout the night, but Mr. Baker and the few other men in the 
blockhouse hesitated to go to his rescue fearing that a band of 
Indians awaited them. Near morning, however, a runner was sent to 
the Bryson bbckhouse to request aid. He returned with Hugh Bryson, a 
brawny twenty- three year old lad, who had a bit of a reputation as an 
Indian fighter and tracker. With Bryson leading them a half-dozen 
men went out and brought young Toone in. No Indians had been seen or 
heard. Then Bryson and three companions prepared to go after the 
Indiana. Legend tells us that two of his companions were James Halsey 
and Robert Langister— the name of the other man has been forgotten. 
At the scene of the tragedy Bryson surveyed the area carefully and 
then he and his followers took the trail of the Indians which led in 
a northwesterly direction. At first it was a slow painstaking task 
for young Bryson but on the third day, near evening, he told his 
three companions that he was certain that they weren't far from the 
Indians. Having the men conceal themselves, he st&le forward alone 
to reconnoiter. In not too long a time he returned and told them 
that the Indians were encamped in a draw about one -half mile ahead. 
The white men dedided to wait until daybreak to make the attack. 
While his companions slept, Bryson kept watch. Near dawn he aroused 
them and together they slowly stole nearer and nearer the Indian camp. 
They found the Indians already astir. The Indian hunters crept on; 
when thev thought themselves near enough for effective work they 
sprang to their feet and opened fire. Three of the Indians fell, the 
fourth ran towards the river- -Slue River, in the neighborhood of What 
is now Morris town, Indiana— and another, not too severely wounded, 
leaped to his feet and followed. Bryson and his men ran in pursuit 
and Bryson overtook the wounded Indian near the river's edge. The 
redskin begged for mercy but none was shown. Bryson shot and scalped 
him. Meanwhile, the uninjured Indian had plunged into the. river and 
made his way across. However, he had barely emerged on the opposite 
side when Kalsev, who had been loading his rifle, shot him through 
the heart, crossed the river and scalped him. They then returned to^ 
take the scalps of the two Indians left dead or dying— so they thought, 
in the draw, But one cf them was gone; unhit , it was learned later, 
he had dropped at the first crack cf. the rifles and then made his 
escape while the white men were engaged with the escaping Indians , And 
so well had be concealed his trail that even the skillful Bryson was 
unable to follow it. 



Bryson and his men returned to Frsmklin County as soon as they could 
and told their story. Meanwhile both Stafford and Toone had passed 
away, both dying in the Baker blockhouse. Services for the boys were 
held by the Rev, John Baker, and the boys, placed in homemade coffins 
wsre buried in a bit of highland just east of the blockhouse. No 
stones or markers of any kind mark the boys 1 graves, though not too 
many years ago some of the elderly men in the Stipp's Hill area were 
said to be able to point out the grave sites. 

Some time after the "massacre" on Blue River it was noted by the resi 
dents of the Little Salt Greek country that Little Killbuck, a well- 
known brave of the nearby Delaware band, no longer was seen in the 
area. Prior to this time he had been often seen. The fact that he 
no longer came looked suspicious. He had been something of a bully, 
of course. No white man cared for his company. To be sure, most of 
the other Indians had been merely tolerated; a few, however, were 
well kiked by the whites. But not Little Killbuck. No one regretted 
his absence, but they "smelt a mouse". Why did he suddenly shun the 
Baker blockhouse neighborhood? Rumor had it that he was spending his 
time in the Sane's Creek hills west of Laurel. 

About this time one dark and stormy night a band of robbers — or 
Indians — it was anyone's guess --attempted to break into the John 
Criss home which stood on the west side of Little Salt Creek and 
almost directly opposite the Bryson blockhouse. Criss stood by to 
try to repel the invaders in the event that the door gave way, while 
his wife rushed to place a lighted lamp in front of an upstairs 
window — a "sign" that, understood by the Brysons through previous 
arrangement, meant "trouble here. Help needed. Hurry I" Young Hugh 
Bryson, aroused by another member of his family, dressed hurriedly 
and dashed out, rifle in hand. For a moment he hesitated at the bank 
of the stream on account of high water, then he plunged in and, 
fortunately, made his way across with less trouble than anticipated. 
Not certainly understanding the situation, fearing that the marauders 
whoever they were, were about to gain entry into the Criss home, he 
fired almost immediately upon gaining the west bank. The culprits 
dashed away. Who had they been? Later it was learned that a wounded 
Indian was "taking things easy" in the Sane's Creek hills. Had he 
been one of the gang at the Criss cabin that night? Was it Little 
Killbuck and his companions that Hugh Bryson had fired upon? 

By 1818 all the Indians, excepting Little Killbuck, had left Franklin 
County, moved west to a reservation. Little Killbuck remained in the 
Sane's Creek hills. However, he had grown somewhat bold again and 
was frequently seen in the Stipp's Hill and Little Salt Creek areas. 
Though it was never proven, possibly not even inquired into because 
of lack of evidence, it was believed by a considerable number of 
people that Cornelius Bryson, -one • of .Hugh's brothers, was murdered 
by Little Killbuck. According to the story as it comes down to us 
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today, Cornelius Bryson picked, up his rifle one evening and started 
out to try to locate a wild turkey hoard calling deep in the woods. - 
He was never seen or heard of again. Little Killbuck, it was known 
and angrily commented upon, was adept at imitating the call of the 
wild turkey. 

Some time between 1818 and 1820, Hugh Bryson and Little Killbuck 
chanced to meet in a store in one of the local villages . Legend 
doesn't tell us which one; possibly it no longer exists. No 
matter. Little Killbuck had been drinking and was inclined to be 
overbearing. Bryson ignored him. Little Killbuck grew bolder, and 
finally began to boast about his shrewd escape from Bryson and his 
companions 'in the marsh along Blue River several years before. 
Bryson pricked up his ears. This was the first "proof" that anyone 
had that Little Killbuck was one of the murderers of Stafford and 
Toone. Was it true? Bryson, for one, didn't care -- much. Perhaps 
"it was the drink talking" but Bryson was only too glad to take the 
Indian's word. As soon as he could, and as quietly as he could, he 
consulted a few other men, men that he believed could be depended 
upon. Would they help? They would. They thought as little of the 
brutal Killbuck as did Bryson. They would hang him. Good riddance 
anyway, true story or not. But it wasn't, after all, Little 
Killbuck 's time to die. This time he "smelt a mouse" and slipped 
unobtrusively away. 

Things quieted down. In a few months Little Killbuck was very much 
in evidence again, going almost where and when he pleased, hunting, 
drinking, boasting. Some time in the spring of 1820 he went to the 
Bryson blockhouse and induced John, Hugh's younger brother, to go 
hunting with him, John's father tried to talk the boy out of going- 
be felt it dangerous at any time to be too friendly with Little 
Killbuc, but he was especially worried on this occasion because the 
Indian, had been- drinking. But John wouldn't listen. He didn't went 
Little Killbuck to think that he was afraid to go. So off they went 
After a bit of time passed, John's father, still suspicious and 
worried, sat out to follow. Shortly thereafter he heard voices 
raised in apparent argument — or anger, and eacing cautiously for- 
ward he made" it to a point that placed him quite near his son and 
the Indian, Little Killbuck was certainly drunk; he was shouting 
and gesturing, telling young John in no uncertain terms what he 
meant to do to his brother, Hugh, sooner or later. The elder 
Bryson, knowing that the Indian was too drunk to give the matter 
any particular ; thought, calmly walked out of his place of conceal- 
ment and up to the two hunters . And just as calmly he knocked the 
drunken red man down, took his gun, and returned home with John, 
Meanwhile, Hugh Bryson , off somewhere on private business , had 
heard that Little killbuck had gone to the Bryson home. He didn't 
trust the Indian, He hurried home and arrived there about the time 
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that his father and young brother returned. He listened to their 
story. He said nothing. He went into the house, cams out with his 
rifle and once more took the trail of Little Kilibuck. However, 
the Indianahad moved on, evidently he had moved rapidly m spite of 
his condition. Night came on and still Bryson hadn't come upon him. 
Hu ? h returned home. Next morning he sat out again, following no 
trail this time, but heading directly for Little Kilibuck »s favorite 
haunts. He was determined to find him. And he did. Searching the 
Sane's Creek hills neighborhood he came upon the Indian late the 
same day. He was sitting on a log, back against a tree, near the 
Derbyshire Falls. Bryson shot him. 



******* 



* Among others, I wish especially to acknowledge my debt to 
the late Mr. Edgar Harley, whose notes on Franklin County Indian lore, 
loaned to me by his son, Mr. Clyde Harley, have proved of paramount 
value . . .The Author . - 



******* 



OUR NEW PRESIDENT— Grant Henderson is a native of Franklin County 
and a charter member of the Society. A keen and observing student 
of Nature, he has written such works as "SONG OF THE WOODIARK", 
"FOUR-SQUARE LINES" and the latest of these "THE SHACK" --the titles 
all of which suggest the pastoral scene with which he is so familiar. 
He is a collector of rare books, particularly those by early Indiana 
authors, and has an extensive library. Outstanding as a naturalist, 
it is sheer delight for one to converse with Mr. Henderson on his 
favorite subject-the great outdoors. His livelihood comes from the 
collection, sales and distribution of plant life about him-Nature 
aeain affording him both a vocation and an avocation. As a poet, we 
like to think of him as "THE BARD OF BULL FORK"— this we say with 
all sincerity and respect for the lord and master of WOODIARKIAND 
his home in the woods I 



******* 



SELF -SHARPENERS --"The county of Decatur, and its inhabitants, 
without making any special parade as to literature, morals or 
enterpr i S e f my be said to be self -sharpeners , steadily progressing 
in a variety of ways, and not inferior in respectability to any 
part of the' State." ca. 1870 ed. 

******* 
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SHOOT 
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m THS-.KEW YEAR 



The custom of "shooting in the New Year 3 * is a memory of my childhood, 
in the Mt . Etna neighborhood, in southeastern S ... itcreek •• Township . 
The young men of the neighborhood would gather early on New Year's 
Eve, at some one home in the neighborhood ^ decide on a Captain, and 
on the route to be taken for their shooting visits. Then,-- as the 
early darkness settled over the land, they started on their round. 
A stop was made at each home on the route, and their guns fired, 
along with cries of "Happy New Year." Such a noise as they did make. 
I always hated that part of it, especially if they got to our house 
in the' wee small hours of the morning. All the families of the com- 
munity were expecting them, and prepared refreshments --but all 
acted as if it were a great surprise. When. the. shooting started, 
the man of the house went to the door, and with much "surprise and 
small talk, invited the "shooters" as they were called, into the 
house for refreshments -- and to get warm by the big heating stoves 
or open fireplaces. I recall that my parents served doughnuts, pop- 
corn balls, sweet cider, and hot coffee to the men. In my day I 
remember Alien Hart, Logan Alexander, Will Shouse, Clyde and Ora 
Parmer, Jim Castor, Torn Hartig, Arch and Bert Paramore among the 
"shooters ." 

My father, the late Ambrose Hickman, left me this account among 
his notes. "Shooting in the New Year was a great event in my child- 
hood. Three of my older brothers were at home, Cash, Mort and 
France, and always took part in this New Year's eve affair, and 
would come home in the early light of New Years with great tales 
of adventure, mostly centered around the refreshments served, 1 
longed for the time to go out shooting, but not until I was fourteen 
did°my mother let me go . My brothers were not too anxious to take 
me even then, but because I played "fiddle" as a violin was called, 
I was allowed to tag along, as my brothers put it. It was a very 
cold night, and a deep snow was on the ground. I soon wished I 
h*d stayed at home, I do not remember where we went or who went 
along, except Little Ike Parmer, who was several years older than 
I rqas. Little Ike later married my sister Amazette - Am, as we 
called her. I do know I have never been so cold in my life, before 
or since. That New Year's Day . - and it must have been 1.880 - I 
speat the day lying on the floor back of the kitchen stove trying 
to get thawed out, and catch up on my sleep. I decided that never 
again would I go with New Year's shooters. But when I was some 
years older I did start going and then .1 thought we had a good 
time and J enjoyed it. My brother . Mort played, a bass fiddle, I 
played"' the first fiddle, and Ed Hart' played the second fiddle. We x 
three took our fiddles , and did not take guns. The rest of the men 
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did the shooting and we did the fiddling. After we were invited in 
we usually played several "request 55 pieces* If enough people were 
there, they usually danced a round or two to our music . Later, the 
three of us used to play at all the dances in our neighborhood, and 
we called ourselves a string band*" 

I do not remember when this ens torn ceased in our neighborhood, but 
the last one I have a memory of, that I can date, was 1905. I re- 
member that year because Grover Harding of near New Point, was our 
teacher at the Mt, Etna school, and boarded in our home. I recall 
that he, and I think Ed Glidewell, who taught at the New Pennington 
school, joined the shooters that Mew Year's Eve, and like my father, 
of years before, they came home exhausted. 

Whether this was done in other parts of Decatur County or Indiana I 
do not know. I have read that it was a custom in parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Since coming to Virginia, I have been told that much the 
same custom existed in Highland County, near the West Virginia line. 
Here the guns were fired, then poetry was recited to the host, as he 
came to the door to invite the shooters in. 

With no greeting cards to be sent, no telephones, no radios, no TV, 
shooting in the New Year was a means of communication, a means of 
wishing others a happy, healthy, prosperous New Year. It started 
us out on the New Year with a warm glow of good will. 

Anna Lee (Hickmajn) Linville 
Lexington, Virginia 

it it it *k it it it 

A LEGEND --The Clonans and the Ballmans are gone, along with them 
the barracks, the band hall, the depot, the furniture factory, the 
tin shop, the drug store, the bank, the piling j^ard and the saw 
mill, the hardware store, the jewelry shop, the handle factory and 
the saloon. * .Nothing remains of their day except something that 

is not prone to change Tub Creek I There always, it will continue 

to be ---Always. Any one who has ever lived in New Point knows that 
Tub Creek merely runs through the town: it never floods or drives 
people from their homes; that in its time, it abounded with sun 
fish* chubs and craws; that in winter, its icy surface is the 
delight of the younger fry and come summer time no hole is too deep 
for wading, which reminds xxs of an old legend , t . .Many people have 
come to New Point, and as many have left, ..but rest assured- --if 
they have ever waded in Tub Creek— -some time, some day, they will 

return,, They may not stay for long, but come back they will if 

they have ever waded in Tub Creek' 

it it it it it it it 



OCCASION: Summer meeting 



Miss Kathryn Woodf ill 568 SPEAKER: 
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THE SOCIETIES OFFICERS 196? 
President . . . . ... , . .Grant Henderson 

1st Vice-Pres. . . . . . .Gene H. McCoy 

DATE: : 

2nd Vice-Pres. . . . .Paul O. Jollif f 

Corresponding Secy. . ^ . . . .Mrs. Van PLACE: ; 
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THE LAST MEETING - With our new- President presiding for the first time, 
we were favored with a discussion and display of BOTTLES by Mr. Frank 
Thrine of Batesville. Having a collection of some five thousand bottles 
and a correspondent with other r collectors, some as far away as Aus«" 
trailia, Mr. Thrine knew his .bottles - their era, their peculairitie-s 
of design, from whence they came - everything about bottles. Another 
of his talents not disclosed at the meeting, were his fine line draw- 
ings of some of his collection. He buys and sells. (Duplicates only 
for sale.) Mrs # Thrine was a guest. 

ANOTHER GIFT ~ The Society has recently received a collection of photo- 
graphs depicting the life and times pi Greerisburg circa fifty years ago. 
Interesting as always, they will be even more so in the years to come, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr. Charles Walls, a long-time member. 

"KENTUCKY AN CESTORS" - This is a quarterly published by the Kentucky 
Historical Society. If interested in locating some of your forebears, 
consult the EDITOR for information about this unusual publication. It 
is most fascinating even for general reading. (Thanks to my Frankfort 
agent - ed„ ) . 



Mr. Roy Grossman of 
Batesville is to be our 
speaker. He is a "rock 
hound 11 . His subject 
"ROOtS" « A special wel- 
come to all of the geol- 
ogists, lapidaries, and 
prospectors of the area! 

Saturday night, June 24, 
1967 at 8:00 P.M. 

Billings Elementary 
: School, W'« Washington 
Gr een sbur g , Indiana 
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A TREK FROM. S^TCR^'TOV^^ 

Sources for this story "airer", . . TT . . 

1 Notes left to me bv w .father, the late Ambrose, Hickman. 

2 N^tls 'seni to, me: by, my. co-sin, Kate Hickman Mason, whose, parents 
and little brother made the journey. .. .. _ . ."" 

3. Conversations **tb the late Minerva Litteli Dowden,; New^omc , 
who was' a- relative. " _ v;? •• ■• ^ , ...... 

I at^te from .#y: father's notes, "One very excising event I remem- 
ber from my cnildhbod w & s when brother Jim and his wife ^ their small 
itn leit Indiana ^by .covered wagon for the West „As * * e ^> j\ ™% 
toe fall'of 1879. a Te*s was a small child, perhaps ^two. years old. . My 

Sster L (^^ettetand I thought he was our special possession. on 

thfSrning the folks left, Am and I went up to the corner road nortn 
- Jfourl^ase to watch ;the wagons pull out ^^^V^P^ L 
after the other, left the farm lane, pulled into the ."big xo~d gs we 
railed H and headed West. What a sight that, was for two youngsters' 
3ui thelard ; a ^tTfor,Am and me was to part With ^. little ? ephew 
7n „ Am cried and said "We will never see Toss again! 1 toid her 

wfsUifhad^os^s - Rose ^beinr ^P* 1 ^^^^^^ 
sister, Azelia Davis, That did not help Am very much Well, we did 
III Toss acmin. Many years later I lived near brother Jim *n Kansas 
for four years while ;Tos^:was growing into early ^^' K ^f a f c ^ y 
ana I each visited Toss several times m his own home in Kansas Cxt/. 
These families leaving was an event 1 never -f.^SoVand IthinH from 
that day forth, I tesolved. that some day I. would go out West. 

As I reckli'Daiii^d, Susan Agnew Anderson had Jg« ^g^Sfc l€d 
They lived about onehalf mile west, of^onr .home. Kate £»^rson marriea 
John Paramore, MinSm.Mna^ied my brother Jim . feggaj, S^eems to me 
ried Tohn McConnell and Marietta married Harry Oakley. It seems to me 
SI? Harry Sakley and his wife «a»d Sylvester Anderson 
went out West about 1878 and as a result of this, others ot the tamiiy 
!; p1 " Pd "Western -fever". So early in the fall of 1879 the tive 

families CO^ hlS u^tl J ° hn 

Sd Katl la?Sore and their* three children, Jim and Mmerya Hickman 

and their son^ Toss^ John and Henrietta McCon^ 

fwiv t nat * believe wW 'Thomas Paramore, made up the wagon train 
Sg y Wes? to seek I newborns site. .All the relatives of thes e fam- 

l^ es were heartbroken ; ^ ;their going, >f or thW ^ZVt^t of 
*rV>2fi themacain for it was a long and hard undertaking. .Most ot 
their* feaS gloved right and' they, " for^^st. p^i- never saw them 
= again. ' '" " .>:■ :.-./■ . .... 

Conversations with the iate Minerva Litteli Dpwden told me of her 
reac?ion " t on e" relatives leaving, , She knew/ !?f^.fjf^ f ^ 
in New Point on, their way westward..: .The .morning ^^ ^ ^^^ 5 
fn bed listening for the' sound of .the wagons coming, Wfieri she heard 
4Serf she du? a-fillow over her head to shut out the sound of the ^ 

visSS Srs Decent' IS? Mckmah Masoh, wSo was born; in Rooks County, 
KanJas? also visited several times in Indiana and always vxsitea Mrs 
* an *!f' gut as far as I can learn, none of them ever came back, to lad. 
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According to the records of Kate Hickman Mason, Sarcoxie, Missouri, 
it took these families six weeks to reach Downs, Kansas. Here they 
stopped for th£ winter. The Missouri-Pacific Railroad was being put 
through and the men worked for the railroad that winter. In the spring 
the trek continued to Rooks County, Kansas near Logan, Kansas. Here 
they took up homesteading and started life anew on the Kansas praries. 
It was a hard life, hot dry summers, grasshoppers, cyclones, and cold 
winters and deep snows. One spring, Minerva Hickman set out a row of 
sycamore sprouts to provide shade in the summer and. a windbreak in the 
winter. These sprouts grew and this avenue of trees certainly was, 
and perhaps still is, a true memorial to a pioneering mother. 

In 1888 James and Minerva Hickman and their Hoosier born son, Toss, 
and Kansas bom daughter, Kate, left Rooks County and settled in Boi- 
cout, Lynn County, Kansas. Here Mr. Hickman had a grocery and feed 
store. ^Henrietta McConnell went to Kansas City and became one of the 
pioneer women in the field of medicine. John Paramore and his wife, 
Kate Anderson, continued to make their home in Rooks County and reared 
a large family. Their children were Dan, Susie, Frank, John, Nancy, 
Joe, Minerva, Clarence' and triplets that died in infancy. 

In 1929, Kate Hickman Mason visited Rooks County, Kansas. Here she 
made contacts t\rith several of the Paramore family. No doubt, there are 
still descendants living there from the original Paramore-Anderson 
family who took that long trek from Saltcreek Township, Decatur County, 
Indiana to Rooks County, Kansas in the years 1879-1880. 

Thus Hoosier s and their descendants have scattered to various parts 
of the world. What an interesting story this might have been had one 
of the group kept a diary of the trek to pass on to their future gen- 
erations . 

Anna Lee Linville 
Lexington, Virginia 
May 15, 1967 

ed~Excellent , Anna Lee, excellent! 

*This is the same Henrietta Anderson in the Mt . Etna school history 
previously printed in the Bulletin. 

-k 'k *k * ic 

H ISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS OP DISTRICT NO. 5 IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP, DSCA- 

TUR COUNTY 

The first schoolhouse built in this District was a log structure 
built sometime in the 1840 T s. Tradition fails to give the exact date 
of its erection. There still remained a few deers, wolves, and wild 
turkeys. This schoolhouse was situated on the farm now owned by Mr. 
Edd Tempi eton near where his barn now stands and was known as the 
Relief Schoolhouse. The old well that furnished water for the school 
now furnishes water for Mr. Templeton's stock. 

One of the first teachers of this school was John Quincy Adams 
(but I suppose he was not the President). He has long since passed 
away. Mrs. Maggie Logan of near Kingston taught in the year 1865. The 
same year, Brumfield Turner was discharged from the Civil Was and 



attended school the following winter. Ancng some of the other pupil s 
that, attended school in *Ivose,ee..riy days were. Mrs. .Charles AinGworth, 
Mrs. George Fiscus and Thomas Eubanks. 

In the year 1862 the pupils of the District had increased until 
the building was too small to accommodate the pupils. In this same 
year a lot was bought from John E, Robbins Sr. and on this site a one 
story brick house was built and has been known as the vRobbins School- 
house. It was one of the first graded Schools of Decatur County. 

If I am rightfully informed, the first man that taught school in 
this building was a man by the name of Blake, a well known oddity of 
Decatur County. Mr. Blake failed in conducting the school and Mr. 
James Ewing, then a young lawyer of Qreensburg, was called to finish 
the term of school. 

They continued to use both school houses until the year 1866. the 
Relief Schoolhouse was destroyed by fir£, So they decided to consoli- 
date the schools and a second story was added to the new school build- 
ing. Some of the teachers that taught here were Mr. Harvey, Jesse 
Harvey, Mrs. Carper, Mr. Will Pulse and Mr .Charles Powner. Among 
the families that went to school at tliis building were the families 
of John E. Robbins, Charles Ainsworth, Anderson Duncan, Elisha English, 
William Styers and Thomas Kitchen; 

Among the many incident s that happened in our school days , we must 
not forget to mention the story of the old beech tree that stood near 
the wall of the schoolhouse. The teacher of the upper room had an 
occasion one day to punish some of the pupils. He left the room in 
search of a whip to inflict the punishment and when he returned, the 
last pupil was scrambling down 'the friendly old beech treev He called 
the roll arid each pupil returned to his seat and compromise was effec- 
ted without any further trouble. 

They continued to hold school in this building until the year 1887. 
It was then condemned on account of its weak construction. It was torn 
down and the material of the old building was used in the construction 
of the new. The building is still known as the Robbins School. Among 
the teachers that taught in this building were Edd Fisher, Miss Bertha 
Taylor, Miss Alva Grove, Miss Nellie Stout and Miss Bessie Donnell. 
Among the families that have gone to this building were the families 
of Frank Ainsworth, Edd Cooper, Monroe McNew, Brumfield Turner, Cliff 
English, J. B. Holmes, Eugene Ferris, Thomas Duncan, Sam Levell, Hugh 
Bills, Jeff Morris, Charles Moss, Edd Fiscus, Grover Redington, Edd 
Morgan, Frank Robbins and Earl Doggett. They continued to hold school 
here and the last four years have been successfully taught by our 
present teacher, Mr. Henry Showers. 

And I will now say in behalf of my classmates of the 8th grade, 
that we kindly thank the teacher for the interest he has taken iri our 
welfare and we will long cherish the fond memories of the happy days 
spent here and with love and well wishes to those who will come after 
us. And we will now say in conclusion tb the dear old schoolhouse, a 
long farewell. 



Velma M. Holmes (1915) 



GEM.BRAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ■ . 

— - - . - - National Archives and Records Service 

Washington 25, D.C. 
August 7, 1956 



Mr. Gerald T. Kelsch 
2110 West Heading Avenue 
Peoria, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Kelsch: 

Your letter of July 17, 1956, forwarded to the National 
Archives and Records Service, requested information about the post 
office at Millhousen, Indiana* 

According to records of the Post Office Department now in 
our custody, a post office was established at Millhousen, Decatur 
County, on May 23, 1844. It was discontinued on September 27, 1862, 
and reestablished on December 1, 1862, Names of postmasters and 
dates of their appointment were: 



Maxmilian Schneider 
Bernard Hardebeck 
George Happe 
George Niemann 
Joseph Herbert 
George Rohrs 
Joseph Herbert 
George Rohrs 
Henry Zapf e 
John H^ Herbert 
Frances Spander 
Jacob C. Glass 
William F. Daily 
Clem Herbert 
(name corrected to John 
Herbert on May 22, 1936) 
Urban Pry 



May 23, 1844 
October 30, 1850 
December 1, 1862 
June 8, 1863 
September 16, 1863 
April 8, 1889 
April 14, 1893 
April 22,. 1897- 
May 29, 1901 
April 1, 1903 
January 14, 1908 
December 29, 1908 
December 20, 1918 
March 11, 1936 * 



September 1, 1938 Acting 
(still serving) appointed 

Dec. 23, 1938 



^Information after 1930 furnished by the Post Office Department. 

Very truly yours, 



Victor Gondos, Jr. 

For the Chief Archivist 

Industrial Records Branch 



(Jacob C. Glass ~ Dr. J, C. Glass - ed # ) 



RETROSPECT 
by Gail Alley Bailey 



I walked across a bridge today, 
That spans old Clifty Creek. 

My mind was many years away, 
Rich memories to seek. 

I touched each rough hewn stone 
Grandfather Alley laid with care, 

And thought how he, and he alone 
With strength, had placed them there., 

I gazed upon the stones he'd laid, 
Each one all straight and true. 

And in their strength, I saw his dreams 
And heard his voice come through. 

"Build your life as I did this-. 
Each stone a day for you. 

Let nothing ever come amiss, ., , 
No matter what you do.. • 

: '"s ■ , ■ .j . '• f - ;" ' 

Be true to God in every way. 
To every man be true. 

Stand firm in every truth you say, 
And strength will come to you. 

Strength to always do the right 
Through storm and sunshine too. . ; 

Be not afraid if you must fight 
For what you know is true. 

Your promise as a bond must be, 
To everyone you give. 

The world will, know you for your truth 
And you will truly live." 

I bowed my head in reverence there, 
In thanks to God -- that he 

Whose toil worn hands had built 
A sermon there for me. 

I thanked* Him for the heritage 
He pave to those I love. 

'And prayed that they Ul be ever true 
To guidance from above. 

I walked across a bridge today, 
And found rich memories there. 

My heart welled up with love to him 
Who placed each stone, with care. 
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The HiSTORTOi~s^iBTr~oP decatur county 

Volume 2~^~NoT"33~ " gree^bur^Tndlana .,_ September 2, 1967 

Q/ 7-r OCCASION: Fall tour of Franklin 

^<J^^^L^ "~ County 

CO-Mf^^ix^ o-^^-^d. 7 DATE: Sunday Afternoon 

WELCOME NEW MEMBER I September 17, 1967 

Miss Hazel Marlowe 569 PLACE: The tour starts at the 

Little Cedar Church* 
***** three miles south of 

Brookville, on U.S. 52 
THE SOCIETY'S OFFICER S 1967 at 2:00 P.M. G reen sbu rg 
Time. 

President .Grant Henderson 

Members will provide their own 

1st Vice-Pres Gene H. McCoy transportation and will meet at 

the time and place stated above. 

2nd Vice-Pres Paul 0.. Jolliff Mr. Virgil Davis, Franklin County's 

eminent historian will be our 
Corresponding Secy ....... .Mrs. Van guide. The great Whitewater Valley 

Batterton, 525 will be yours for the afternoon, 
North Broadway with the traditional coffee and 
\ Greensburg, Ind doughnuts to be served..at Metamora. 

DRIVE CAREFULLY I 

Recording Secy Miss Helen K. 

Bussell BRING AS MANY GUESTS AS YOU LIKE! 

711 N. East St. EVERYBODY IS WELCOME! 
Greensburg, Ind ***** 

For further information about the 
Treasurer ..... .Miss Alpha Thackery tour call Miss Marguerite Tillson, 

RFD 6, Greensburg, Ind chairman at 663-4562. 

***** 



THE LAST MEETING - As President Henderson stated, geology like geography 
has a bearing on our daily lives and for that reason there is a relation 
between our geology and our history. B. B. Harris riding through Decatur 
County in 1863 as' one of John Hunt Morgan's raiders saw an outcrop of 
rock to which he came back later and established a rock quarry - the site 
of which became Harris City, now legendary but historic. Our speaker 
was a young man from Batesville, Mr. Roy Grossman. A dedicated "rock 
hound", personable and thoroughly familiar with his subject, Mr. Gross- 
man held his audience. He stated that many minerals useful to man, are 
to be found in Indiana but that some are more abundant elsewhere and 
consequently can be mined more cheaply. Further evidence of his prom- 
inence in the field, is that he has contributed to Smithsonian and New 
York museums. As an added bit Mr. Grossman very graciously introduced 
his fiancee, Miss Thelma Catherine Wolter of Decatur County. This was 
another pleasent evening for the members attending. 
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• AFTER FIFTY YEARS 

The 1917 Class of Greensburg High School will celebrate its 50th Ann i- 
vpr , 3rv Saturday. September 2nd. This was the largest class ot its 
tilt and an 2 J Ser of the graduates continue to live in Green s- 
bure and Decatur County. Eleven of the fifty-eight are deceased. The 
class oSservedlhe 1916 State Centennial in its senior year and saw the 
betrinnine of World War I. It survived the depression of the Thirties. 
Shi SecLe of them makes for an interesting commenta ry and t h^we have 
attempted to do. Asterisk indicates member of Decatur County Histori- 
cal Society. The roster follows: 

RAY ALLEN 

1898-1961 
South Park 

ROY BANT A 

? -1966 
Bourbon, Indiana 

FOREST BARCLAY Semi-retired from the grocery 

401 Barachel Lane business. 



Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

' K. BARNES 
521 Narcissus Street 
Corona DelMar, California 92625 



HARRY K. BARNES A Ford salesman fox 40 years. 

521 Narcissus Street 



NELLE B AUMG ARTN ER STARKS 
1898-1967 
South Park 

RUTH 3IDDINGER DOUGLAS 

167 South Sheridan Avenue 
DeLand, Florida 

LEONE BLACKMORE SJAASTAD 
410 Lincoln Drive 
Minot, North Dakota 

MERVIN BLACKMORE 
P.O. Box #23 

El Cayo, British Honduras 
Central America 

ELLA BROWN THOMPSON ' 
R.R.#i Box #1 
Greenwood, Indiana 46142 

LETT IE BROWN HCLT2CLAW 
• v . R.R.#5 . . [ 

Greensburg, Indiana 47240 



Retired 10 years ago from Indiana 
Bell. Started her telephone 
career at 18. 

Commutes between N.D, and Fla. 
Following the sun! 



Former prospector in Alaska, now 
has an 80 acre farm in British 
Honduras raising black Angus 
cattle, goats and Welsh ponies! 

Works at Fort B en jam in e Harrison 
Finance' Center since death of 
husband in 1952. 

Eight children 
Twenty grandchildren. 



*HELEN BROWN MOSBR (MRS . WM.) 
6026 Prestonshire Lane 
Dallas\ Texas 

* ETHEL BROWN PUERIPOY 
1104 Elm Avenue 
S an f o rd, P le r ida 



NELLE BRUNER HOLBROOK (MRS . ELBERT) 
Waldron, Indiana 46182 



HELEN CLARK MILLER 

107 West Third Street 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

WAYNE CLARK 

1446 East Fifth Street 
Conner sville, Indiana 47331 

MABEL CLEMCNS RCHLFING (MRS OLIVER) 
247 South Michigan Avenue 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

LORNA COL V IN MARTIN (MRS . EARL) 
Waldron, Indiana 46182 

MILDRED CONQUEST TRANBURGER 

1222 Maryland Drive ; 
Anderson , Indiana 46014 

ELSIE COOPER McCLELLAND 
1631 Gregory Street 
San Diego, California 92102 



*MARY CRAIG 

221 North Jackson Street 
- ■ Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

ETHEL CRAWFORD 

210 Delaware Court 
■ 13S West 10th Street . 
Anderson, Indiana 46014 

ROBERT DOLES 
R.R.#7 

Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

BESSIE GREGORY GILBERT (MRS LLOYD) 
1118 Nevada Avenue 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 468 



From Home Ec. to a life of ease 
in Texas i 



A Hoosier who took cut her 
citizen-ship papers in Florida 
many years ago. Retired from 
State Welfare work. 

Nelle could be a subject for 
WHAT'S MY LINE! She makes 
molasses. 

Active in American Legion 
Auxiliary affairs. 

Like father, like son - 
a florist. 

Mabel taught in the Greensburg 
City Schools these many years. 
Retired now. 

Homemaker. Has a daughter in 
Ri chmond , Indiana . 

Married a long time, beyond that 
the affiant sayeth naught-for he 
knoweth naught . 

Elsie, the next time that you 
write, let us' know what you are 
doing or have done for your • 
country. 

In the loan business. See her if 
in need of funds! 

Didn't, like retirement, so Ethel 
is back teaching. 



Robert farms his home place east 
of Greensburg. 

Retired. Always in hospital work. 



GOLD! E HOWARD H^flN • \ Geldie is ill. We pray for her 

Colonial Manor ^ early recovery. 

919 Sunset Avenue 
West Co Vina, California 



*PAUL HUBER 

323 North Broadway 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

DR. LAVERNE HURT 

MRS. NELLE VANKXRK HURT 
3102 Palm Drive 
Trade Winds Estates 
Delray Beach, Florida 33444 

*MRS ♦ ALICE JENKINS REED 

603 North Broadway Street 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

MARJORIE JOHNSTON AICKELE 
Sapphire Hus Apt. 
1440 Lincoln Avenue 
San Diego, California 



*EDNA KETCHUM 8ERRYMAN 

6 East 21st Street 
Anderson, Indiana 460.14 

HELEN KAUTZ 



ERNA LOYD WOLFE 

305 East 5th Street 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

♦MARGUERITE MET2 

New Point, Indiana 47263 

ELSIE MCBLEY SHORTRIDGE 

33 North Tacoma Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46201 

VERS IE MOBLEY STEELE 
P.O. Box #142 
Aurora, Indiana 47001 



PAMELA MOSS 
R.R.#2 

Greensburg, Indiana 47240 



City Engineer of Greensburg. 



Dr. Hurt practiced in Indianap- 
olis until his retirement. Nelle 
is an R.N. Theirs was the one 
class romance. 



Alice has her own beauty salon. 



Dietician- "The food- one of the 
most important items- lies in the 
province of Mrs. Mar jorie Aichelle, 
who can cram you with 600 calories 
for a full days diet and make you 
think you're having a feast." 

Edna has a music studio. 



But for helen Kautz (Kutz) we 
would have a perfect score. Who 
has a clue? Lets not loose her! 

Taught school until three years 
ago . 

Teaching in Dayton, Ohio. Her 
last year she swears???? 

For years with Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Formerly a comptometer operator • 
in Chicago and Cincinnati. Now a 
receptionist in her husband's 
beauty salon. 

Pamela lives in. the family home 
south of town. Long identified 
with M IN EARS . 
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MYRii MURPHY DS!NY (MRS JAMES) The wife of Dr. Janes Denny, who 

6633 Spring Brook, North Drive practices in Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46219 

JANE McKAY FOSTER 
1897-1932 s 
Sandcreek Cemetery 

HERSC T *E T McCOY Huck advertises and sells BUICKS- 

R^R,#7 Edgewood Acres 0LDSM0i3 ILES-PONTIACS - since 1930. 

Greensburg, Indiana 47240 



RAYMOND McKIM 
1099-1948 
South Park 

BARREL 0. NBIDIGH, SR. 

Colonial Gardens, Apt. #5 
334 East Main Street 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

* DONNA NEASE HATFIELD 
R.R.#7 

Greensburg, Indiana 47240 



ALMA PARRISH TAYLOR 
1899-1966 
South Park 

MABEL PARKER GROPE (MRS. ANDREW) 
46 White Horse Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08610 



Taught 43 years in Tippecanoe Co., 
21 of them at Jeff High in Lafay- 
ette, Purdue graduate. 



Donna works at selling dresses 
(when so inclined) , this aside 
from time devoted to her two 
daughters. 



Mabel regrets that she cannot 
attend the 50th anniversary. 
Trenton, New Jersey is just too 
far away to check on her. 



LILLIAN 1 PORTER , LINES ■ ; 
1898-1961 

Star Church Cemetery ; 

WILLIAM PORTER 
1898-1945 
South Park 

THOMAS M. REYNOLDS 

2509 Mound View Drive 
Norwood, Ohio 45212 

*MILDRED ROEISON HOGUE 

1217 Pleasant Street 
Utica, New York 



* RAYMOND R0LFES 

610 North Broadway Street 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 



A banker in Norwood since his 
college days. 

Her itinerary has her in Scotland 
on Sept. 2nd, • She will move from 
Utica, N . Y. to Florida after her 
return from abroad. 

The Judge is the senior member of 
R0LFES, GARVEY & WALKER, ATTYS . 



\ 



'%1AGGIB RY3E BFAGLE 

k • I2S West Central Avenue. 
Greensburg, Indiana 4724C 

MARY HELEN STOUT JOHNSCN 

1309 North lennsylvania Street 
, Apt 23 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 

01 AL SWANGO TERRELL 
R.R # #2 Box #67 
Fremont , Indiana 

*ALPHA E. THACKERY 
R.R.#6 

Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

FRANK TOWNSEND 

322 East Main Street 
Greensburg, Indiana 47240 

MARIE TRAN30U 
1899-1920 
South lark 

GRANT TURNER 

? -1949 
I iqua, Ohio 

BERTHA VANDBR3UR BADGLEY \ 
1024 North Shore Drive' 
Saint Petersburg, Florida 

FOREST TURNER 

1898(?)-1951(?) 

Died at Key West, Florida 



Ker interests aie her grandchil- 
dren t the Heart Fund, anything 
h urn an i t a r i an 0 

"A housewife for many many years. 11 



Opal spends her summers in Indi- 
ana, and winters in Florida! 



In insurance until her retirement 
to the family home south of New 
Point . 

Sells fence, carloads of it i 



A resident of Anderson for many 
years • Now lives in Florida. 
Her hobby is art. 



***** 



IF YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN* Instructors at G.H.S. for the school year 1916- 



1917 were as follows: 

Elmer C. Jerman - Superintendent 

Guilford M, Wiley - rrin. & Math 

Stella Kennedy - History 

Clara Brown - English 

R. McAllister - English & Latin 

Frieda Rosenraund - German 

Forest Kyle - Latin 

A. W f McCracken - Science 



Alva McGraw - Manual Training 
Marie Braden - Domestic Science 
J. W. Ray - Agriculture 
Carrie Stewart - Home-making 
Louise Ehlers - Music 
Lutie V. Gordon - Penmanship & 

Drawing 

Florine Siling - Physical Culture 
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August 24 y 1967 

Dear Editor, 

Oscar Ross Ewing, formerly of Greensburg f now of Chapel Hill, N.C., 
will speak at a dedication of a monument which is being erected at the 
grave of Abel Morgan in the Mowery Cemetery, five miles west of Greens- 
burg, 

Abel Morgan was the father of Lydia. Morgan Ewing, wife of I at rick 
Ewing. They lived on the land that he had taken in about 1825. Here 
were born their fifteen children who grew to manhood and womanhood and 
have taken active parts in the affairs of the county, 

Abel Morgan was the son of Raloh Morgan of Kentucky, whose sister 
Sarah married Squire Boone and they were parents of Daniel Boone, "The 
Father of Kentucky." 

Two daughters of Abel Morgan, Sarah and Priscilla,. married John 
and William McCullough and many of their descendants reside in and 
around Westport . * 

Abel Morgan's half brother, David Douglas, came to Decatur County 
in 1825. He was a minister of the gospel of the l , ! Rewlight H faith. Our 
county records reveal too that he performed many marriage ceremonies at 
that early date. He owned the land later owned by Nelson Mower y who 
had the cement wall built around the cemetery in 1920. 

David and his wife, Catherine, are buried abrut eight feet south 
of the grave of Abel Morgan. 

Abel Morgan's history is one of hardship and bravery - he was a 
pioneet of the new land -the dark and bloody land of Kentucky, an 
Indian fighter, he was one of those men who opened the way for future 
generations. 

The date of the dedication will probably be in October and will be 
announced later. 

Respectfully, 

(s) Mrs. Edward A Porter 

* * * * * 

MEMBE RSHIP - Open to everyone having an interest in. history and his 
heritage. The annual ' dues are $1.00 each, payable in 
advance. The fiscal year ends December 31st. Please .. 
direct all applications and renewals to the Recording 
Secretary. - . ; *• , 



ROAD NAMES - The kin and. business heirs of Henry Ford have nc accepted 
his fac etious dictum that "history is the bunk." Witness the enormous 
museums and historical collections at Fort Dearborn and other places 
that have arisen from his fortune. .. .This entire country has, within 
the last decade, evinced a growing interest in its past as a background 
for its future, a national revival of the insular pride that character- 
izes our English ancestry. Indiana is among its leaders an the states, 
and Decatur County among the most prominent in seeking to preserve local 
facts and traditions. 

It was recently called to my attention, however, that "road names," 
once so well established, have been allowed to vanish since the innova- 
tion of "road numbers." 



This is not to say that the numerical designation of the county and 
township roads is without merit. Quite the contrary, this system is a- 
important improvement in directing fire fighters or police or stranger 



important imp 
to an isolated spot on the map. 



in 
s 



Old familiar names, however, should, not be forgotten. Such, for 




The Michigan Road southeast was known to former generations as 
"The Napoleon Road." When it became a state highway it was numbered 
"Ind. 29." Later, becoming a national highway, it was labelec U.S. 
421" - and the pioneer name practically forgotten. At Greensburg s 
corporation line it forks to the right and opens "The Milhousen Road. 

Decatur County's first experiment with blacktop gave us "The Tarvaa 
Road," a designation that clings popularly to the county highway taking 
off east from Ind. 3 about three miles north of Greensburg. 

"The Scenic Route" is the old trail from Greensburg to Westport 
via Turner's Quarry, veering briefly to the left at the T, where the 
right turn leads to Harris City. 

The "taint er Crick Road" (sometimes corrupted to "tent her Creek") 
is southeast of Westport. Other half -forgotten road names include 
"Downey ville," "Moscow," "Dark Corner," (northwest of Alert), "Brook- 
ville", and •'Possum Glory," (southwest of Burney). 

Unfortunately, many of our busy, taxharassed generation agree with 
Henry - many believe that the documents most contributing to the U. S. 
government are Forms 1040 and 1C4C-A. 
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INDIANA HISTORICAL BUREAU 
FAMILY HISTORY 

The letter below was recently received by Miss Caroline Dunn, the Librarian 
of the William Henry Smith Memorial Library . We felt that it stated several 
aspects of the case for family history so well that we rushed off a request for 
permission to reprint it. So here it is with a lew deletions s 

. 

Dear Carolines 

Now it's my turn to ask you a favor J Somehow along the line,, probably 
because I was the only member of the family to express any interest in my 
forbears, I became the recipient of all sorts of bits and pieces of infor- 
mation about ancestry, both from 's and my family, . . . Aside from 

putting them all in one cupboard, I never did much of anything with them, after 
I had once read, or glanced over their contents. 

However, the other day I was busy writing up the pedigrees of my latest 
litter of English Springer Spaniels. This brood was the result of considerable 
planning and study of antecedents, and while the actual typing of sixty-two 
names was a bore, I looked upon the thirty names of Champions in their six- 
generation genealogy with some pride. All of a sudden I thought- this pedigree 
blank is a useful piece of paper-- supposing I substituted the name of one of 
my children for the name of one of my dogs? Could I possibly trace our ancestry 
for six generations? And it seemed suddenly rather dreadful, that I could 
turn out animals who's background was carefully documented, and yet not pro- 
vide the same record for my own children. 

I was not interested in proving some remote member of the family had come 
over steerage on the Ifeyflower, nor yet that we were the sons and daughters 
of a thousand earls J I was merely intrigued by the fact that I doubted I 
could name off our forbears. And what a pity. 1 When I thought of all the 
sixty-two people who comprised a six -generation background, how they had 
fallen in love, married, had had children, struggled to bring them up to the 
best of their ability, from pre -revolutionary times--only to be so completely 
forgotten that even their descendants didn f t recognize their names. 1 J It was 
heartbreaking. Results I went to the cupboard containing all the material 
donated by relatives, 0 I fished out an official Spratt's pedigree blank, and 
went to work] I am enclosing the result. 

Frankly, I did rather better than I thought I could. I only managed a 
run-down on fifty-two ancestors, but I didn't dream I could do that much. . . . 

I am interested to find that of all the listed relatives, only one emi- 
grated comparatively recently from England, and one ... is said to have 
come from Scotland. Otherwise, I guess my children are as purely "American" 
as one can make 'em J And typical, in the sense that they come from the 
solid, respectable, middle class that always manages to survive. Though we 
rate a few judges, lawyers, and ministers, most of the stock consists of 
merchants (small time), dirt farmers, Indian fighters, wheat stackers and 
the like. It gives me a good solid feeling that my tribe is of the earth, 



earthy > and not about to evaporate in a cloud of pale blue bloody nor 5 
having stemmed from dashingly prominent forbears,, dwindle away in frustration 
at not being able to live up to an illustrious pasti 

This has been a lot of fun-- and once complete,, I am going to present 
each one of my quartet with a copy of the "evidence % begging them to take it 
from there, and, if possible, extract a similar run-down from their brides, 
and/or grooms, when they marry. 

I hope this doesn f t sound too much like Chinese ancestor worship. I don ? t 
mean it that way at all. It ? s just nice to know, as you put one foot in front 
of another, that there were those before you who did the same thing, and that 
those who come after you will keep on trying. . . . 

* # # * * * # 



# WITH ALL BEST WISHES # 



* FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND 

N 

# THE NEW YEAR 1971 




i 

* * # # 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS 

Mrs. Elsie Shortridge - Indpls. 
Mrs. Versie Steele - Aurora 
Mrs. Olive Turailty 572 

THE DISPLAY 
The display, always a feature of 
the dinner meeting, will be one 
of old books. Members will be 
asked to contribute books which 
they neither read nor care for.. 
Here is an opportunity to re- 
duce your shelves! And who knows- 
the book you discard may be an- 
other' s find... All books will be 
priced for sale, the proceeds to 
go to the Society. . .And for the 
purpose, anything in print and 
bound, will be considered a book- 
paperbacks, pamphlets of inter- 
est, fiction, science, travel, 
history, catalogs as a 1903 
Sears, almanacs, annuals, text 
books (including McGuffeys), 
year books, etc. 

The books we think we ought to 
; read are poky, dull and dry; 
The books that we would like to 

read we are ashamed to buy; 
The books that people talk about, 

we never can recall; 
And the books that people give us, 
Oh, they're the worst of "alii 

-Carolyn Wells 

IMPORTANT - CALL PAUL H. HUJ3J3R AT 
663-6866 BEFORE FRIDAY MORNING 
DECEMBER 15th IF YOU HAVE BOOKS 
TO CONTRIBUTE. THESE WILL BE 
COLLECTED FRIDAY MORNING. 

***** 

BE AN EARLY BIRD! Save postage by 
paying your 196£ membership fee 
at the dinner. Annual dues are 
still one dollar! 



December 1, 1967 

OCCASION: Ninth Annual Dinner Meet- 
ing and Election of Offi- 
cers. 

DATE: Friday night, December 

15, 1967 at 6:3C P.M. 

PLACE: Keillor's Restaurant 
State Road 3 North 
Greensburg, Indiana 

PROGRAM : Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Beesle 
are naturalists and pho- 
tographers from Cedar 
Grove, Indiana, their 
specialty being the wild- 
flowers of Franklin Coun- 
ty and surrounding areas. 
They have photographed 
thousands of plants and 
have some five hundred 
slides of different spe- 
cies. Their material ha? 
been widely used in illus 
t rat ing book jackets and' 
articles of botanical na- 
ture in various Indiana 
magazines and publica- 
tions. Mr. & Mrs. Beesle> 
have lectured before higl 
school groups, clubs and 
other student bodies. She 
will narrate the slides 
shown by Mr. Beesley. 



RESERVATIONS 

If you have not been contacted, 
please call Mr. Gene H. McCoy at 
663-6561 not later than Wednesday, 
December 13th if you plan to attend 
the dinner. Tickets are $2.50 each. 
Members will be expected to honor 
their reservations. 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME! IF YOU CANT 
ATTEND THE DINNER, COME LATER FOR 
THE PROGRAM. 



Greensburg, Indiana 
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CLIFTY 
(Milfcrd Village) 

A post village of Decatur County, in Clay Township, situated on a 
creek of the same name, 7 miles west from Greensburg-, the capitcl of 
the county, and 45 miles southeast from Indianapolis* 

It contains two Protestant churches, one Masonic lodge, one lodge 
X.O.O.F., three general stores, two groceries, one hotel, one woolen 
factory, several flouring and saw mills in the vicinity, and varied 
mechanical branches and professions. Population SCO, Township 2, COG. 
Post of f ice established in 183C • 

ISAAC W. FUGET, Postmaster. 



• ■ 
Alphabeti cal Lis t of Pro fessions, Trades, Etc, 

Armstrong T., saddle and harness maker. 
Braden R., resident farmer. 
Burney Milton, resident farmer. 
Byrne H. G. , resident farmer. 
Clark John, barber and broom manufacturer. 
Colee Hannah, baker and grocer. 
Cook H. , cabinet maker. 
Critser H.R # , prop 1 r water grist mill. 
Critser Henry, prop T r water saw mill. 
Fuget H,F. ,, attorney at law. 
Fuget I.W., attorney at law, notary public, insurance agent, justice 

of peace and surveyor. 
Fugel Mrs. Mary A. , milliner and dress maker. 
Furney Samuel, daguerrean artist. 
Guest James, boot and shoe maker. 

Heat on R. & Co., prep'rs water flouring and grist mills. 

Howell W., justice of peace. 

Hunter M.C., carriage and wagon maker. 

Jayer D.A., blacksmith. 

Jones Daniel, chair manufacturer. 

Jones Henry, - cabinet maker. 

King J.G., resident farmer. 

Knight Henry, carpenter and township trustee. 
Krugdon S., sash, blind and door maker. 
Krught H., village trustee. 
Leach E.W. , physician and village trustee. 
Legget James, painter. 

McAllister Lewis, physician, and dealer in wines and liauors. 
McAllister Mrs. Rachel, dress maker. 
Mandlove J., village trustee. 

Mandlove James, general merchant and attorney at law. 
Mandlove & Griffey, dealers in stoves, tin, and sheet iron ware. 
Marsh Mrs. Z. , school teacher. 
Marsh Win. T., carpenter. 

Marshall H.A. , saddle and harness maker. 
Messenheimer C. , carpenter. 
Pavy W # , tailor 

Phillips Wm., carriage, wagon and plow maker. 
Ponner Wm. H # , school teacher. 
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Read E.B., physician. 

Rose U. , resident farmer. 

Russell Robert C. , general merchant. 

Self K. , justice of peace. 

Smith A.J. , blacksmith. 

Smith James, blacksmith. 

Solomon H. , woolen manufacturer, dyer and scourer. 

Solomon Hiram, carding machine. 

Tillscn W.S., general merchant and druggist. 

Tillson W.S., village trustee and dealer in jewelry, watches, clocks, 
etc. 

Ward D., blacksmith and plow maker. 

Ward D. , edge tool manufacturer and gunsmith. 

Welsh M.C., hide and leather dealer, auctioneer and butcher. 

Welsh M.C., constable, village treasurer and collector. 

West G.W., shingle maker. 

Wiley James M. , saloon keeper and grocer. 

Wolverton William, boot and. shoe maker. 

Wooden John L. , physician. 

(This was Milford in 1860-ed) 

* * * * * 



MORE INFORMATION PLEASE I 

Miss Aletheia Pattison, 5 Dexter Place, E.W.H., Cincinnati, Ohio would 
appreciate information about Mrs. George Lewis Gatch, who at one time 
lived m Greensburg, or of a Mr. Wm. Armington. Abbott. 

Dorothy N. Lloyd, P.O.Box 1336, Hollywood, Florida, 33022, would appre- 
ciate information on the taul family. She is particularly interested. 

fl + T n f , an * au j! who was on the 1£3e census, age 6-69, especially his 
date of death, his daughter Mary C. Paul was born Xenia, Ohio 1812; 

r r J n/ S " 8l r CTed tc be Mar y (Griffin) Paul and to have died betwee: 
4 k i , ' r >he / urther believes Jonathon Paul was the brother of the 
John *aul who founded Xenia, Ohio and Madison, Indiana. 

? h f V ilT fu Eine *> *'°- Box 145, East Berlin, Pa., 17316 seeks the names 
ot Samuel Hiner's father and mother. Samuel Miner is buried in the 
Milforo. Cemetery, born Dec. 8, 1807 and died June 26, 1890. 

Jennie Huntzinger, RFD 1, Box 57, Pendleton, Indiana, 46064 would ap- 
preciate mtormation on "Crumm - Crumme - Crumbore ?? family - 17 chil 
dren from your county." 



* * * * * 



From records in the Office of the Clerk of the Decatur Circuit Court 

Civil Order Book No. A. Page 6. Dated October, 1822 
Ordered by the court that the following shall be the de- 

Sr r w?^ 0 ^ an f d rir\° f the Count y seal for Decatur County 
Uowit) Seal of the Decatur Circuit Court" And a nightin- 
gale to be engraved with a bough in its mouth." 

-By Mrs. Chas. Loucks 



T 
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EARLY NEWSPAPERS 



H. G. Stuhrenberg 

(Presented before the Society in 1965, we consider Mr. Stuhrenberg' s 
paper so well done, that we again offer it here, particularly for the 
out of town members. Well researched and aside from beinr an excel- 
lent resume of the history of the local "fourth estate", it clows with 
a lot of other interesting bits of memorablia. Mr. Stuhrenberg is the 
city editor of the GREENSBURG DAILY NEWS-eO 

We Americans have never been without newspapers although in the 
early days in the new world they did not bear the "made in "America" 
label or bear much resemblance to the paper we know today. 

To satisfy the hunger for news of the early colonists there were 
letters from England. Packets of newspapers were sent to some by theii 
correspondents abroad and delivered by captains of sailing ships. 

. Their ties were tc Europe and they longed for news of the land 
from where they had sailed. In their new home, communities were small 
and there was little need for a newspaper. 

Later, news letters were issued from Boston, Philadelphia and 
London with capsule sketches of events. 

Royal governors of the early colonies were opoosed to printing 
and it was a half a century after the first press was set up at the 
then two-year-old Harvard College in Cambridge, Mass., in 1638 before 
the appearance of the first American newspaper. 

Benjamin Harris published the first newspaper on Sept. 25, 1690 
under the title "Public Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestic." 
Issued from the London Coffee House, Boston, it was intended to be 
rurnished once a month or if any glut of occurrences happens, oftener. 

It was promptly suppressed because certain reflections were dis- 
tasteful to Gov. Simon Bradstreet of Massachusetts. Harris was a Lon- 
don bookseller and publisher who had come to Boston four years before 
alter tleemg England because he had been sentenced tc pillory and 
prison for exposing a plot. Harris, although not given the shroud of 
a hero in newspaper history, did earn his niche as father of American 
newspapers with his admirable, if brief, excursion into journalism. 

> It was 14 years before the first successful newspaper was started 
in America. Harris' experience may have discouraged others. John 
Campbell, a New England pr stmaster, issued The Boston News Letter, the 
first issue of which bore the date April 17-24, 1704. In 15 years it 
reached a circulation of 300. y 

, f + . A century ^ later when Indian treaties had cleared the country east 
^J n L h ^ SS " Slp iJ. for settlement, Elihu Stout, one of many printers 
Hi fit iV °! flce ? f the Kentucky Gazette at Lexington, established 
Tnd- I n Pa E'f r x ? Inf1lana at Vincennes in 1804. It was called the 
Indiana Gazette, later the Western Sun and. is still published as the 
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Vincennes Sun Commercial. In that newspaper office tor" ay is a picture 
of Stout and a staff willing to inform one and all of their heritage. 
Interestingly enough, there are several copies of the second issue of 
Stout's paper but all efforts have failed to locate a single copy of 
the first issue. 

As students of history, you have recognized that our chronology 
is now approaching the days when Decatur County and Greensburg came 
into being. Settlers were coming into this section of Indiana follow- 
ing a trail set by the swinging axe of the "Pennsylvania surveyor, 
Colonel Thomas Hendricks, who started Greensburg in 1620. Two years 
later, June 14, 1822, the settlement of perhaps' 100, was selected as 
the county seat. 

Perhaps the growth of newspapers at this time was due partly to 
the decrease of illiteracy. Circulation of ,American newspapers re- 
mained small but they grew in numbers. In 1S33 the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, claiming a circulation of 4,500, was undoubtedly the 
largest paper in the county. By this time Cincinnati was a great 
western distribution center for printer's supplies. Decatur pioneers, 
like those m other areas of Indiana, made the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, a widely read newspaper. The papers were transported by - 
stage and horseback to Brookville where the Indiana land office was 
located. Decatur County residents often did not receive papers for 
weeks or months. And when they arrived they contained news of Wash- 
ington and countries in Europe. We must remember that these were the 
days it required IS to 20 days to haul merchandise by ox carts over 
mud trails from Cincinnati to Indianapolis. 

Greensburg in 1830-32 was a village of 400 or 500 persons in home 
mostly around the square. About one-fourth of the lots on the sauare 
were vacant and others occupied by brick, frame and log buildings. 
J\ot too many years later three stage coach lines served Greensburg and 
the delivery of papers from larger cities was improved. 

ci- • I h w'. first news P a P er in Greensburg came in the sprint of 1830 when 
Elijah Mitchell, one of the pioneers of 1823, began "The Greensburg 
Mironicle, and after about a year sold, the outfit to Thomas Dcwling 
who changed the name to "The Political Clarion." He continued, the 
paper until the close of the Clay- Jackson campaign of 1832 when he 
scia out to James Harvey Brown, whose editorial career was a brief 
one - the paper dying a few month later. 

wnc ??f three y ears following the death of "The Clarion", the county 
was without a paper. 

But such a vacuum could not lone endure. Men and women carvinr 
!^p?2 m f? JS the wilderness wanted newspapers in order to promote the 
L f" favo «te Partisan political doctrine and as a printed 
^ Lh ?*:V°!V' f Pioneer Chamber of Commerce brochure— they 
could send back East filled with propaganda for the new country. And 
historians credit the sheets with being effective in keeping up the 
tlow of emigration. 

eiroJ-tiV f f Gn ? aic \ that P a P e rs of that day - mostly weeklies with a 
circulation ot a few hundred where the editor was often his own re- 
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pprie-r, typesetter, pressman and circulation anr 1 advertising manager, 
were "editorially verbose, typographically ugly, intensely personal 
and violently partisan." 

As we come to the next chapter in the story of Greensburg news- 
papers it might be wise to review the political situation of that era. 
The Democratic party was until 1854 the party of Andrew Jackson. The 
Whig party was formed in the 1830s by a union of several anti-Jackson 
groups, chiefly the National Republicans, the Anti-Masons and Southern 
Anti-Jackson Democrats. Its great leaders wore Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster. But in 1854 the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and passag- 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act caused a realignment of parties on the 
slavery issue: The Democrats emerged as the pro-slavery party; the 
Republican iarty was established on the basis of opposition to slavery 
and the Whig organization dissolved. The period of 1833-186C was in 
the mam a Democratic era. Except for the four years of the Taylor- 
Fillmore admin i station, Democratic ideas prevailed anr 1 that party won 
r fu c ,, tl ? e seven national elections. Now it would be wrong to think 
of the Whig papers of that era as a "kept" press but they did have 
certain financial advantages in some areas. 

i l n n^ G - fal1 cf 1635 in Green sburg, John Thomson, a brother-in- 
law ot Elijah Mitchell, founder of first paper and a great-grandfather 
of Mrs. Marie JJorchers,, issued a prospectus for a paper to be called 
The Greensburg Repository. Despite his ardent Whig sentiments he en- 
tertainer, some doubts whether a partisan paper could be maintained her 
and proposed that it be a "family newspaper, independent, but not *, 

At ;afco«t th e same time a William Vallette Coleman came from Brook 
ville with a crude press and a shirt-tail full of type from a defunct 
.?u C ^u tlC news P a Per and propose* a partnership in the new enterprise 
with Thomson. When Thomson showed little enthusiasm for such a shot- 
gun political marriage, Coleman immediately bepan the publication of 
a Democratic paper called "The Greensburg Courier." This cave Thomson 
the opportunity to abandon his proposed neutrality - a change his son 
later said was not an altogether unpleasant decision - and when he 
first issued "The Repository" in December, 1835, it bore at its head 
the motto The Union, The Constitution anr 1 Enforcement of Laws" and 
underneath m bold face type there read - For .resident, General 
William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, subject to the decision of the Whig 
National^ Convention. Thomson's man didn't make it in 1836 but he did 
justity the editor's faith by turning the tables on VanBuren in 1840. 

Coleman's Democratic paper survived the winter of 1835 and 1836 
but when the roads settled in the Spring, its proprietor loader' it on 
a wagon ano headed for Shelbyville. 

^ f-> The c fcllewing Year, 1837, when Greensburg, then a community of 
perhaps SCO, was incorporated as a town, "The Repository" was the only 
paper to record that news and Thomson continued his monopoly until the 
early part of 1841 . 

It is well to bear in mind as we weave the threads of this news- 
paper tapestry that "The Repository" had established deep roots in thi £ 
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community and would survive until 1928, although its name was changed 
and it had many owners. 

In 1841, Peter J. Bartholomew began the publication of a paper 
with the somewhat lengthy title "The Chronicle of the Times." He died 
a few months later and Philander Hamilton and James Monroe Talbot pur- 
chased it and changed the name to "The Decatur Sentinel." A year late 
the same paper appeared as "The Decatur Phoenix" under the Proprietor- 
ship of Israel T. Gibson. Both "The Repository" and "The Phoenix" had 
limited patronage, however, and in November, 1843, the two were con- 
solidated under the name of "The Repository" which is probably a good 
clue in identifying the one with "the urge to merge." And if one' need 
additional evidence, it can be found in the statement of policy in the 
first edition after the merger. Addressed to "kind patrons" it an- 
nounced it was 'Whig to the core" and as such would advocate - in a 
r + wl . uncom P roI «ising spirit - the measures and principles of The 
w-eat Whig party to wit: A sound national bank; a protective tariff; 
the land distribution; restriction of the veto; one presidential term 
ana would support the nomination of the Great Whig Lender, the orator 
and statesman, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as the Whig candidate for the 
presidency in 1844. With this out of his system, the editor got into 
the commercial - "This number of the Repository will be sent to all 
those who were subscribers to the xhoenix. If, after reading it, they 
do not wish to become subscribers they will please send it back. We 
hope, however, that none of them stop; every man she uld have a paper, 
and more especially for the coming year. Our State Legislature and 
Congress both convene on Monday next and by the time they adjourn the 
presidential canvass will be fairly under way, and, this being the 
case, we cannot see, for the life of us, how any man can set along 
without a newspaper. Under those considerations, we hope' that our 
tnends not only stick to us, but use some exertion to get their neigh- 
bors to take The Repository." 

Files of the papers of that day show that printers were forced to 
set their papers in two or three sizes of type, not in order to dis- 
play one article more than another, but because they had too small a 
supply ot any one size. Headings were usually little more than date 
r™ S a ?h anyt . h;Ln P approaching the headlines of later journalism were 
vestments majority of P a P ers m ade very modest incomes on small in- 

. h+ T ? er f .? as no standard makeup. Three-quarters of the front pace 
raignt be tilled with advertising and the remainder devoted to literary 
miscellany or a political essay. Essays of the lighter variety, anec- 
dotes ana poetry were common fare. 

It might be interesting to take a look at first issue of the 
merged Repository and Ihoeriix - Dec. 1, 1843. 

i + It T f eport€d that the Caledonia arrived in Boston on Monday evening 
last. ihe news brought by her is not of great importance. Interpre- 
tation - we ^ have received our papers from Europe but don't have the 
space to print much of what was in them. 



A historical note - The Cincinnati and White Water Canal was 
opened, for boats on Wednesday last. They had a great time at Cincin- 
nati on the occasion. And reprinted from the Brookville American was 
this item: There has been a break in the canal about five miles above 
this place, which will probably occupy some eight or 10 days in repair- 
ing. 

The issue devoted two columns to a story from the Farmers 1 Maga- 
zine on how to propose. It started off by saying girls are queer litt; 
animals and then it interpreted the yes or no by the sound of the 
utterance and suggested that if the lady says No when her actions say 
Yes, do not, we beseech you, tear your hair out and fly off in a tan- 
gent. The hook caught and by giving her plenty of line, playing with 
her delicately and scientifically, you can, in time, draw her to your 
arms as she blushingly confesses the power and potency of your charms. 

Now I ask you did Dorothy Dix or Ann Landers ever give advice mor 
to the point? 

Three columns on the front page were devoted to a speech by the 
Honorable Daniel Webster at Baltimore. 

It was filled with tidbits of prose such as "May we kiss the girl, 
we please and please the girls we kiss." 

In a political vein - after the Whips had been defeated in bid 
for state offices - tf We venture the assertion that not since that mem- 
orable day on which the wily serpent beguiled the parents of our race 
has there been another such scramble after spoils as there now is 
among the Democrats of the state - all prominent men of the party are 
standing like a hungry cub, with jaws distended, ready to pounce on 
jobs/ 1 

Gabriel Woodfill ran a card announcing he wanted immediately a 
quantity of wheat, feathers, flaxseed and country orders for which he 
promised to give the highest price on delivery, at his store, in store 
goods. 

J. and I. R # Blair announced the fresh arrival of a fine assort- 
ment of reasonable goods and were wanting 1,000 bushels of dried 
peaches, 9,000 bushels of flaxseed and 2,000 pounds of feathers. And 
despite a special effort I couldn't find how they stored 2,000 pounds 
of feathers. 

Robinson and Houser advertised as carriage, wagon and plow makers 

Samuel Austin informed the readers he had opened a silversmithing 
shop on the corner immediately south of letter's tavern. 

S. Bryan and Hueston offered to accept feathers, beeswax, peaches, 
rags, flax and linen in exchange for dry goods, hardware, queensware, 
groceries, dye-stuffs, 1 onnets, hats, boots and shoes. 

This, of course, was the day of Godey's Lady's Book, the best mag- 
azine of the season. It wasn't cheap. Two copies for $5. But it con- 
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made e dresses1rom1h^^ ^ if histo ^ " correct the women 

able. h6Se t^ctures because there were no patterns avail - 

^etter^uSencv^L 0 ^^ 6 ^* 0 /^ the f(11(wi ^ articles of the 
woo" " luLr i- Y v ent of s U ? SCripticns ~ Peaches, apples, beans 
' Dacon » sugar, chickens, wheat, meal, linen and flour. 

tions T wSrIe e a^V"neJ°Jf^f yt h * ix *<>ads were bad, collec- 

after this th"t Inl L?+ i 6 procured onl y for cash. It wasn't long 
pap" next wetk- 51 are n^f™^ in his , paper: " There wil1 be ™ 
won't buy on credit » Thf «?£ m0 ;?I» cf paper and we c -n't and 

«7 on crecit. The paper did not appear for two weeks. 

wood aJd^^ui^bfv^y'nu 6 ^ 1?* ™/ ,-P-tant-w e are just out of 
Wood that is dry and wou?5 bSrn • rece * ve a few loads immediately, 

» cry an* would burn well in a stove would suit us best." 

weigh?;* feSlrJrL^S?* iiffiV^ Cattl£ at f 3 p6r hundred " 

apples 50 cents; [fd^V.^l^ h^s^i. S?*f hunl^^ 1 ' 

a live U fuL he ?row^ 'sa^HrfV °f the Streets c ' f ^eensburg, 

same by applying at tits lh ill? rag bUStle » ° Wner Can obtain 

themst?ves h go»f "unlss Sh^rff^-^ effeCts when the ^ " let 

in part: Witness the following poetical effusions, quoted only 

Thus Alexander knelt at beauty's shrine 

CrtJSi ^1 th l Ucht Cleopatra's charms divine: 
Celestial beauty— daughter of the skies— 
^air-skinned, rose-cheeked and lily-necked arise! 
Try Radway's Chinese Medicated Soap* 

JndV; d Il! iS alcne eaCh form will purify 
-*nd make the ugliest handsome to the eye- 

Wiif ?SiSh n £ff^ ? ; lGtc ^ es ' tetters, rheum 
"ill banish all before its rich perfume 

werej And they wonder who the ancestors of the TV commercial writers 

opera^ef bf OrvfSf Thc'LSf- sen *S°S 1 V ier S ert ' the Thorason *>*per was 
Jacob W. Mills. They continued thl thC fcunder > and the Phoenix by 
together or individually ?^ management of the paper, eitheJ 

Davies Datterton and Win i^ H iSSi • Went into the hand s of 

into the firm late? In t!S S 88 ' w *Hiam H. Rhiver beirg taker 

Thomson and continued hiro until thJ i!f agai ? P" rcha sed by Orville 
into the hands of the former f?! • lat ,^ part of 1C56 when it went 

1856, the Paper appearenrT^^erff 111 -^ Wi *?. the is ^o of Dec. 26, 
was acquired by T I H „ J Decatur Republican. In 1858 the paper 
1862 and Hazel r^r L?S 1 fg an< Geor P e R « Rhiver. Rhiver died in 
Dr. S. H. Riley T B Ma V f f + + pa ? er . Until 1£63 and then sold it to 
^ey, J. B . Mallett and Recm E . Conover. In 1865 they sol. 
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it to Will Pound. In 1868 Sound sold to J. J. Hazelrigg; in 1872 
Hazelrigg to Joseph A. McKee; in 1673, McKee to George H. McKee; XS7£, 
George H. McKee to J. J. Hazelrigg who with his sons operated it until 
1894 when the late Luther D. Draden became the owner and editor. Sinci 
1848, under the several managements, it bore several different names - 
Decatur Clarion, Decatur tress, Decatur Republican, Greensburg Chron- 
icle and finally in 1868, The Greensburg Standard, the name it carried 
until its demise. 

As the Decatur Republican in 1858 it was the first among Indiana 
newspapers to pronounce "For r resident in 186C, Abraham Lincoln. " 

By the close of the Freemcnt campaign in 1856, the subscription 
list had grown to a little over 6CC , a number that, run off on the old 
hand press, was about the peak of the country editor's ambition - and 
certainly his mechanical capacity. It was a four-page paper with hand* 
set type and sold for $2, $2.5C or $3.00 a year, depending on how the 
subscriber settled with the publisher. 

From 1836 to 1041 and again from 1843 to 1£5C, The Repository, 
its predecessors and its successors, had no competition. 

But in 185C Oscar B. Herd and Charles R. Hobbs established a Dem- 
ocratic paper by the name of The Greensburg Gazette. In 1852 it gave 
way to the Democratic Rifle with i ernard Mullen as editor but in the 
words of one historian - obviously a Whig - it succumbed under the 
withering frosts of the ensuing November. John B. Covington started 
another Democratic paper in 1856 and maintained the struggle for three 
years until sometime in 1859 in which year the following notice ap- 
peared in The Decatur Republican - "The Democrat office of this place 
was sold last week at sheriff T s sale for $25.25--rather a small price 
for a printing office." 

Any attempt to recite a history of newspapers in Greensburg must 
of necessity make use of a history compiled in 1895 by Orville Thomson 
the editor of some of those early papers and son of the founder of The 
Repository. But there are two significant blanks in his history. 
Thomson's account points out that the name of Covington's Democratic 
paper could not be learned. Here permit me to give you another ex- 
ample of the value of old papers and documents preserved by your 
organization and its members. When an earlier historical society was 
disbanded a few years ago, provision was made to store in a locked 
chest in the Greensburg library certain records and documents. In go- 
ing through these some days ago, I found a copy of The Greensburg Guar* 
published by John B. Covington - here was the missing link in this 
history. It closed a gap that had been open for more than 70 years. 
And undoubtedly it is the only copy of The Greensturg Guard in exist- 
ence - preserved because of the historical society's thought fulness. 
Thomson records that another Democratic paper was established shortly 
after this but was absorbed in 1863 by The Decatur Republican. I 
might tell you that in the files of the historical society at the 
library is a copy of this paper - The Decatur Democrat, published by 
William H. Vanhorn & Company - another missing link. 
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For the next six years - during the period of the Civil War - thei 
was only one paper in Greens- urr. 



• The J e ^ as a tremendous increase in newspaper readership in the 
middle of the century. Favorable mail rates - f ree for several years - 

oifi^n^n/? 10 ?^: f - ee put ? lic education, change from candles to 
oil lamps and pas lights m cities and increased interest in nublic 
affairs were factors. L " 



.,.11 ° c stx . lkxn P features of newspapers of that day was the 
reckless use of adjectives. In 1£5£ the Decatur Democrat and the Rush- 
ville Jacksonian were "on the outs" on the slavery question. The 
termer was opposed to slavery and branded the Buchanan administration 
as a humbug and a swindle." The Jacksonian stood for the simon-pure 
words^hVf 0ay ; ThC DeCatUr republican, referring to the bitter 

I h ? been tossed back and fc ' rth » said: "They respectively 

lilL » other out as extreme great liars and very dirty dogs, and it 
thltruth?" P leasur e m uttering the conviction that they both tell 

times D wSS h! 1 ? ? ivil .'f ar ! t he editor of Decatur Republican some- 

S r Jp I V? c , ri ticizmg those who were lukewarm for the Union 
the ? L r- W ? llG laid f '° Wn the law * In 1£63 ' wh en the Knights of 
CounS anS S" Cle We ^ '^ ttin P ve ry bold in the southern part' of the 
theS th^fJT f ^ considering taking arms to resist the draft, he gave 

cou^tv thcSr-n C Th? P P*^ hint: 7"? draft wil1 be enforced'in this 
everv y towS t -i ftreets run red with human gore and torch destroy 

be "Ued upon." " 6 C ° Unty ' This is fully ^cided and can 

The Republican editor turned his torrid pen a few venrs e-rlier 
J" * D ^ocratic paper that had a brief earthly career! ^n March 25 

In NivSSS^f *S ° We11 pUt ° Ut thC first is * ue of The GreenlbSrg Fact 
"SiS In th M Same ? ear thi f tribute was P aid in T he Republican: 
Moirne^s scarce?" 7 ' ° f starvatitn > The Greensburg Pact. 

Democ?^rir n nn G69 + ar ! in Zorrer and Martin Blair established another 
nIZ III fi Paper that was to continue for many years. The Democratic 
£i a . finally tossed in the sponge about the time of World War I. 
Dr^PiV n ^ CeSS " r et Z Zor ^ er > £d D. Donneil and James Hart, W. A. 

f fVT'J' \ M e^'enhall, Allen W. Clark, W. H. Glideweil 
and he'edo 'kJ^t* 2 S^V? Gre en S burg from Shelby ville in 1902 
New Ern nfA^t I *?•* • ¥ 7- he Dally Gra P hic wh ich was issued from the 
1878 O P m^t X± dl6C in J™ U ^Y> 1^15. During the summer of 

Democrat i^n^ff% a Y ^ ng teach er of Jackson Township started anothea 
ahlTrfS ?? d6r thG name ° f The Decatur Democrat, which was 

career! pa P er cf that Political faith after a brief 

burr hit Ifr frr J aUSe in this ehronology at the 1C7C milestone. Greens 
New Erl tV^/T^ • T The Gre ensburg Standard and The Democratic 
publication fr~S °i rai3 : r 2 ar1s and telegraph had affected newspaper 
publication tremendously and the introduction of the power -ress revo- 
lutionized the mechanical side of the industry. But more was to comeT 
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then Bell caJwUh the tS2h££ * l£ wll* ' Sp6ed ' And 

rag pulp paper gave way to cneScal wood^f 0 ™ ^ yearS that 

files?"* 1£7C SeemS tC bC a g00d time t0 take another look at our 
women^drlss? ° f ^ Stan<W deVoted a ^le column to criticizing 

Sious'f^atifs^ P ° ?° Ut ~ bed 

party dress could be a Grievous ?ff? 4 •*f h " ne ? e f and long-sleeved 
showing a modest rim of LI 51, £ ° ^ n • Content themselves with 
not forget ?hat win urn IhlL ™* ±heX l bodice *. let them 

without' necessity of beiSf e^ol^M f .S aa b * S ^ n and Wreciated 
young girl ever lost ani?h,*«?^ 1 f - Up to the a ™pits. No fair 
is worth having, by appeariSf Stn ^2* ^h*^ ° f men ' whose °P ini ™ 
veiled in delilate lace o^Suslin ?nSfl 1 °" lders and ^ras chastely 
promiscuous gaze of a pubfi?" assembly f.* 6 ^ ° f e ^ csin ? th ™ to the 

of -nS^ISfe^^'ifflr 1 ^ ° f f ° Ut 2 ' 6CC ' » «• a city 
this time tKt SS , fSrt--fifT2ii*V g " st 1 reetlights ' And £t w as aboul 
house tower. ree Was observed on the 10-year-old court- 

under*?! with £he SoSfhSS^if? 1 10 and 4 a ' m « on youngsters 

its ratification in J ahSrt^^i w , ll *?^ a i a P r °P het in Predicting 
alive today to witness f would be flabbergasted were he 

in some sections of ?he nation? nstratlons for ** tc become effective 

tion ol^he^di^? *** *»"*»8 issue that occupied the atten- 

as they^escabe^h^^r cou f se °f a couple of modern whirligigs 
seaworthy SStS JEfi "jndrous crrcles on the ballroom floor? Like 
SrfSl^SJ^Sf^r^lTfJS 17 '"^ and pitCh and ^im-„ow appear- 
sudden rising of the SslruSritr^/ S L eady breeze; then ^" eying the 
szng or the instrumental gale, they swing to the leeward, 
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roll to the windward, and after a ^rief struggle are submerged alto- 
gether and found at last in some out of the way corner — panting, gasp- 
ing and perspiring but supremely happy and ready for another cruise." 
I read on to find he was referring to the round dances - the waltzes, 
polkas and gallops. 

The railroad had placed its ribbons of steel across the fields 
and hills of Decatur County in 1£53 but in 1£7C rail fever was still 
high. Residents of Decatur County approved by a vote of 1,742 to l,29f 
the proposals to donate $100, 000 to the Toledo and Louisville Railroad 
for a plan to build a line from New Castle to North Vernon through 
Greensburg and $50, COO to the St. Louis and Cincy Road for a plan to 
run a line from Merom to Greensburg to Cincinnati. 

But back to our history. 

In 1079 George W. McKee and Robert W. Montgomery launched The 
Greensburg Review, a Republican paper. In lit 4 McKee sold one fourth 
interest to John. Q. Donnell. On Sept. 1, 1015 Donnell sold his inter- 
est to A. M. Willoughby who for two years prior had been city editor 
of The Standard and the firm became Montgomery and Willeuphby. This 
Partnership existed for 10 years. In 1£04 it became a semi-weekly, 
issued on Wednesdays and Saturdays. On July 1, 1095 Montgomery sold 
two-thirds of his one-half interest to Ed D. Donnell and the partner- 
ship of Willoughby and. Donnell continued until April, 1197 when Donnell 
cied. Willoughby was editor and Dix D. Hazelrigg city editor when The 
Greensburg Daily Review was established on Nov. 29, 109£. In June 1912 
the Daily Review k rinting Company was formed, by Will H. Rebbins, Dan 
S. i-erry, David A. Myers, Fred L. Thomas and a. M. Willoughby. 

But in the meantime another star was shining in the journalistic 
heavens. 

= Prank Trimble and Ed. Lines, on Jan. 1, 1£94, had launched the 
iirst oaily paper to be published in Greensburg - The Daily News, 
bour months later Lines sold to Trimble who afterwards sold out to 
Harry Matthews who in turn sold to James D. White. White died in 1902 
and James E. Caskey bought the paper and took charee in December, 1902. 
Trimble and. Lines founded the paper in the room over what is now 
Carney s Store on the north side of the square. It claimed a circula- 
tion ot 200. When Matthews took over in 1C9£ he moved the shop to what 
is now the Eagles Building on South Broadway. When Caskey took over he 
moved the office to West Main in the room now occupied by Hayward's 
Restaurant. In 19(6 he moved to the Goyert Building where Rodef eld's 
is located. The News had. a circulation of 350 when Caskey assumed the 
editor s chair and The Weekly News, established by Matthews in U91. 
had a circulation of about 560. 

i i - A J t i he turn of the centur Y> although there were three daily papers 
published here, the weekly papers had the larger circulations. Greens- 
burg was then a city of 5,034. It was about to hire its first police- 
man. It had. its first electric lights, a city hall, some f ire-f irhting 
equipment, a waterworks and was about to install a sewer system and 
welcome the first interurban car. The first building of the IOOF Home 
had been dedicated. And the first auto came to town to mark the berin- 
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ning of the end of one of the community's principal industries - manu- 
facture of wapon.s . and hupgies. .* 

The Kingston and Springhill pest off ices were discontinued in favoj 
of rural mail routes carried by horses. This was the end of hack 
routes that carried papers to postoffices. DeArmond and Williams ad- 
vertised phonographs and graphophones. Gen. Lew Wallace and James 
Whitcomb Riley were the deans of the Hoosier school of writers, Among 
the stores here were: Mills Henry and Co., S. i . Minear and Go., The 
E. G. Schultz Co., Phil H, Spohn, jeweler; 0. L, iulse and Co., con- 
tractors and builders; Woodfills; Tillson, the jewler; Model Grocery; 
Cincy Clothing Factory, Grover and Bonner and Battertons. 

Butter was 15 cents a pound, chickens € cents, wheat 84 cents, 
corn 62 cents, cattle $3.5G and hogs $6.20. George W. Masree adver- 
tised calico at 2^cents a yard, percale, 5 cents, muslin, 2-f cents and 
silk £5 cents. Women's union suits were 1£ cents and fleeced hose 
cost 29 cents. 

The soldier's monument was dedicated at Indianapolis and The Stan- 
dard was sure ?, this is a Republican year." All signs point to it. He 
was right, McKinley was elected. He died a few months later at the 
hands of an assassin and Teddy Roosevelt moved into the White House. 

The Standard provided a footnote on the racial issue with this 
report: "The incident of the colored minister extending the first 
greeting of his brother pastors at the reception for I aster Starr in 
this city is scarcely noticed. It was taken for granted as being all 
right. A half century ago it would have created the biggest commotion 
ever seen in church circles in Greensburg. Yes, verily, "the wc rid 
do move," 

The format of papers had changed and some heads were used larger 
than the body type of the story. The Standard used such a head when 
the posteffice safe in the K. of P. building was blown. And from this 
report - "the scoundrels ran out the back way and turned north through 
the alley leading north to First Street where they had in readiness a 
horse and buggy they had stolen. 11 

Last week we thrilled to the space ride of Gus Grissom and John 
Young and the Ranger 9 f s feat of photographing the moon - both steps 
in this nation's efforts to launch a man to the moon in a few years. 
An item from The Standard in 19C0 is interesting. 

It carried three columns of satire on an interview with the man 
in the moon. It seriously explained that visits to the moon might be 
possible if man could solve the problem of perpetual motion, learn to 
suspend the power of gravitaticn and find the means to suspend and 
recover respiration at will. Not until then - and its conclusion was 
that in all probability this would never be - will you find out how an 
inhabitant of this sphere could visit the moon and return to report 
himself alive and kicking. We might use the words of the old editor - 
tr Yes, verily, times do change. 11 

And the next change in the newspaper story in Greens! urg came in 
1910. Walter A. Kaler, who had been publishing a paper at St. taul, 
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deei^ed to come to town. He felt another Democratic paper was needed 
here. He established The Daily Democrat on April 9, 1910. WithiS a 
few months a company was formed to purchase the business. Offices of 
the corporation were Alexander Sorter, president; John P Russell via 
president; and Charles H. Swing, secretary. Kaler continued al edit cr 
and manager until the following' ye, r whenhe moved S PlwiSa! Ihe 
Ttmll was t'heVl^? 0 ? C ^ 11 f 1 T he Greensburg Daily Times or The ivenin, 
t vvi was t ht % rJ + \° install modern printing machinery. Its lino- 
although t± d If " S V in t 5 e county, according to historians, 

let thf *5 / dl , ffl 5 ult toda Y tc ^thom how the other dailies could 

KaLJ h L J editor e a^ ^^^^ lEl' 

out in f-vor If So«'-V+ p u • * 1911 and tw ° years later stebped 

With his article?™ Mercer ' a newsman who gained, some fame in l9lo 

claimefirwas 1 ^mLiSered^uf^f 1 snfrlf * f Uni "" he 
50 years later 4+ t LJ , cut ot a spirit of vengeance. And some 

IssSy. GCarne a hot 1SSUe a ^ ain in the Indiana General 

of T^ee^Zr^^: )UtliShe " * "* My edititn under the masthead 

in Greens^urr^ ^'Vf . da ily newspapers and five weekly newspapers 

Bvenin? Til/, ' th r daill f s in "15 were: Caskey's Daily Newst The 
1W ?ipL The G ^ensburg Daily Review and The Daily Graphic - two 

Braden's St'ndar? S ^° Dem f« atic P a Pers. The weeklies wire: Mr! 

S btandard and the weeklies published by the four daily papers. 



ment . 



The handwriting was on the wall and starvation is a strong induce- 

The wfsn to^avf orroslt fon°n P re , ai1 ^ ntuch of the nation, 

resented h^ rlsultt? fn Z P arties an ' segments of these parties rep- 
communities" i" Te Durvev?n^,? eW -^ perS than Were ^cessary to serve 
decline of partisan feelln/, f J " "f* 5 ° r advcrt ising and with the 
came possible t^re^f S£ ILieTT^eTs^ *" * be " 

ous competitive siSi^. 1600 ^^ technioue for "cleaning up" ruin- 
in 191 5 ' in 'our ch as^n^t h^V • 1 Stam ' ard > ^ined with Edward A. Kemy 
the weekly She^f t^e^eJierarm^'ThrD 6 ^' ^ disc - tinned 7 
by Rucher since 1902 tn«L il ' The Daily Gr aphic, published 

dailies to three. ' the s P° n P e - This reduced the field of 

In this same year James Caskey, publisher of The Daily News, died. 

J. HancocrS^ *> «1£ when Mr. Braden and Edward 

dailv ThP tfafio d • om Mr * Caskey's widow. Mr. Braden's 

St a aidar?LtSni"?art e : e ^^^^^t^ ^ The 

New Era perished Romv ™ f Paper A out this same time the weekly 
retired. Y ' one of the original owners of The Review, had 



The field had been cut to two dailies and two weeklies - The Daily 
News and its weekly Standard and The Daily Evening Times and its week- 
ly, The Democrat, 

Mercer had stepped out as editor of The Times in 1915 and Smiley 
Fowler became editor and manager for the next 10 years* William B. 
Sorter published it for a short time but financial difficulties re- 
sulted in a series of sales and reorganizations culminating in the 
death of The Evening Times as a daily paper in 192C. Arrangements 
were made at that time to publish The Times as a weekly paper at the 
plant of The Greensburg Daily News. The last issue of The Greensburg 
Standard, which traced its history back to 1035, was published on 
Feb. 26, 1926. The last reorganization of the Greensburg Times Com- 
pany was effective April 13, 1929 and the paper is still" published by 
the plant of The Daily News and has a circulation of about 8CC . 
Smiley Fowler is president of The Times Company and the paper's editor. 
The Daily News has a circulation of about 6,000. These are the last 
entries in the history of newspapers in Greensburg that effected the 
number of papers and the one daily and one weekly status has continued 
for more than 35 years. 

The present Greensburg News Publishing Company was incorporated 
July 1, 1923 and in August of that year The News moved to its present 
location on the square. The corporation is now headed by Mrs. Marie 
Dorchers, chairman of the board, and Walter D . Lowe, president and 
general manager. 

Although it was intended to confine this history to the secular 
press, it should be mentioned that the Baptist Observer, a state organ 
of that denomination, was started by a minister at Burney in 1901 and 
had a large plant in Greensburg until 1910 when it moved to Seymour. 
The Evening Times, the daily published by the Porter corporation, took 
over the plant of the Baptist paper—presses and full equipment. 

It should also be mentioned that one paper published here attainec 
a circulation of about €0,000. This was "The Coming Nation, 11 started 
in August, 1092 by J. A. Wayland, a native of Versailles. Wayland was 
a socialist of great ability and greater literary skill and his paper 
became known throughout the nation. Apparently the hand-operated presf 
never stopped in order to turn out this number of copies although it 
is not known whether it was a weekly - or as seems more likely - a 
monthly publication. 

And back there in 1915 when Greensburg had four dailies and five 
weeklies, there were weekly papers at St. Paul, Clarksburg and Westport 

The research for this history unearthed an editor's lament. I 
should like to share with you "Behold, the Editor," probably penned 
about the turn of the century by an unknown author. 

A child is born to a merchant in town. The physician getteth 10 
plunks. The editor writeth a stick and a half and telleth the multi- 
tude that the child tippeth the beam at nine pounds . Yeah, he lieth 
even as a centurion. And the proud father giveth him a cigar. 
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Behold, the young one groweth up and graduateth. And the editor 
putteth into his paper a swell notice* He telleth of her exceeding 
comeliness. Like unto the Roses of Sharon is she, and her gown is 
played up to beat the band* 

And the dressmaker getteth two score and four iron men. And the 
editor getteth a note of thanks from the sweet girl graduate. 

And the daughter goeth on a journey. And the editor throweth him- 
self on the story of the farewell party. It runneth a column solid. 
And the fair one remember eth him from afar with a post card that cost- 
eth six for a jitney. 

Behold, she returneth! And the youth of the town fall down and 
worship. She picket h one, and lo, she picket h a lemon. But the edi- 
tor calleth him one of our promising young men and getteth away with 
it. And they send unto the editor a bid to the wedding. And behold, 
the bids are fashioned in a far city. 

Flowery and long the wedding notice which the editor print eth. 
The minister getteth 1C bones. The groom standeth off the editor for 
a 12 months subscription. 

All flesh is grass, and in time the wife is gathered unto the 
soil. The minister getteth his bit. The editor print eth a death 
notice, two columns of obituary, three lodge notices, a cubit of poet- 
ry, and a card of thanks. 

And the editor forgetteth to read proof on the head, and the darn 
thing cometh out; "Gone to Her Last Roasting Place." 

And all that are akin to the deceased jumpeth on the editor with 
exceedingly great jumps. And they pull eth out their ads and cancellet! 
their subscriptions and they swing the hammer even unto the third and 
fourth generations. 



* * * * * 



AMERICAN ALMANAC - At six o'clock in the morning of Friday, August 3, 
1492, three tiny vessels dropped down the Rio Tinto from Palcs^ Spain, 
into the Gulf of Cadiz. They were the ship SANTA MARIA, and the cara- 
vels NINA and PINTA. Under command of Cristobal Colon (Christopher 
Columbus) were not quite a hundred men, including surly and unwilling 
sailors impressed from the docks of Pales, and a phy sician, historian, 
notary, metallurgist and an interpreter qualified to converse in Latin, 
breek, Hebrew, Arabic, Coptic and Armenian, Past the convent of La 
Rabxda, which had sheltered him, Columbus steered his fleet out to sea, 
its course fixed on an unknown goal which was to be a New World. 



***** 



****************************** 

* YE EDITOR takes this opportunity tc express his * 
Best Wishes of the Season for his readers and par- 

* ticularly for the out of town members. Many of the * 
latter are known to him, although they are scat- 

* tered from New York to California, and from the * 
Gulf to the Great Lakes. All are natives of Deca- 

* tur County or have close ties here, and it must * 
be this tie that they wish to maintain - their 

* only reason for their continued membership in the 
Society. If the BULLETIN in any way helps to fill 

* the void caused by nostalgia in the lives of these * 
transplanted Hoosiers, this correspondent is happy, 

* Bless youi iiND A MERRY - CHRISTMAS t * 



****************************** 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS 

Mrs. Elsie Shortrid^e - Indpls. 
Mrs. Versie Steele - Aurora 
Mrs. Olive Turailty 572 

THE DISPLAY 
The display, always a feature of 
the dinner meeting, will be one 
of old books. Members will be 
asked to contribute books which 
they neither read nor care for.. 
Here is an opportunity to re- 
duce your shelves! And who knows- 
the book you discard may be an- 
other's find... All books will be 
priced for sale, the proceeds to 
go to the Society. . .And for the 
purpose, anything in print and 
bound, will be considered a book- 
paperbacks, pamphlets of inter- 
est, fiction, science, travel, 
history, catalogs as a 1903 
Sears, almanacs, annuals, text 
books (including McGuffeys), 
year books, etc. 

The books we think we oupht to 

read are poky, dull and dry; 
The books that we would like to 

read we are ashamed to buy; 
The books that people talk about, 

we never can recall; 
And the books that people give us, 

Oh, they're the worst of all! 

-Carolyn Wells 

IMPORTANT - CALL PAUL H. HU3ER AT 
663-6866 BEFORE FRIDAY MORNING 
DECEMBER 15th IF YOU HAVE BOOKS 
TO CONTRIBUTE. THESE WILL BE 
COLLECTED FRIDAY MORNING. 

***** 

BE AN EARLY BIRD J Save postage by 
paying your I960 membership fee 
at the dinner. Annual dues are 
still one dollar! 



OCCASION: Ninth Annual Dinner Meet- 
ing and Election of Offi- 
cers. 

DATE: Friday night, December 

15, 1967 at 6:30 P.M. 

PLACE: Keillor's Restaurant 
State Road 3 North 
Greensburg, Indiana 

PROGRAM: Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Beesle 
are naturalists and pho- 
tographers from Cedar 
Grove, Indiana, their 
specialty being the wild- 
flowers of Franklin Coun- 
ty and surrounding areas. 
They have photographed 
thousands of plants and 
have some five hundred 
slides of different spe- 
cies. Their material ha? 
been widely used in illus 
t rating book jackets and 
articles of botanical na- 
ture in various Indiana 
magazines and publica- 
tions. Mr. & Mrs. Beesley 
have lectured before high 
school groups, clubs and 
other student bodies. She 
will narrate the slides 
shown by Mr. Beesley. 



RESERVATIONS 

If you have not been contacted, 
please call Mr. Gene H. McCoy at 
663-6561 not later than Wednesday, 
December 13th if you plan to attend 
the dinner. Tickets are $2.50 each. 
Members will be expected to honor 
their reservations. 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME! IF YOU CANT 
ATTEND THE DINNER, COME LATER FOR 
THE PROGRAM, 
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CLIPTY 
(Milford Village) 

A post village of Decatur County, in Clay Township, situated on a 
creek of the same name, 7 miles west from Greensburg, the capitol ot 
the county, and 45 miles southeast from Indianapolis. 

It contains two Protestant churches, one Masonic lodge, one lodge 
I.O.O.F., three general stores, two groceries, one hotel, one woolen 
factory, several flouring and sawmills in the vicinity, and varied _ 
mechanical branches and professions. Population 5CC. Township 2,001. 
Post office established in 1830. 

ISAAC W. FUGET, Postmaster. 



Alp habetical Li st of Pro f essicns. Trades^ Etc^ 

Armstrong T., saddle and harness maker. 

Braden R., resident farmer. . 

Burney Milton, resident farmer. 

Byrne H. 0., resident farmer. 

Clark John, barber and broom manufacturer. 

Colee Hannah, baker and grocer. 

Cook H. , cabinet maker. 

Critser H.R., prcp'r water grist mill. 

Critser Henry, prop'r water saw mill. 

Fucet H.F., attorney at law. < " . 

Puget I.W., attorney at law, notary public, insurance agent, justice 

of peace and surveyor. 
Fugel Mrs. Mary A., milliner and dress maker. 
Furney Samuel, da ^uer it e an a rtist. 
Guest James, boot and shoe maker. 

Heatcn R, & Co., prop'rs water flouring and prist mills. 

Howell Wf f justice of peace. 

Hunter M.C., carriage and wagon maker. 

Jayer D.A # , blacksmith. 

Jones Daniel, chair manufacturer. 

Jones Henry, cabinet maker. 

King J,G., resident farmer. 

Knight Henry, carpenter and township trustee, 
Krugdon S., sash, blind and door maker. 
Krught H., village trustee. 
Leach E.W # , physician and village trustee. 
Legget J?,mes, painter. 

McAllister Lewis, physician, and dealer in wines and liauors. 
McAllister Mrs. Rachel, dress maker. 
Mandlove J., village trustee. 

Mandlove James, general merchant and attorney at law. 
Mandlove & Griffey, dealers in stoves, tin, and sheet iron ware. 
Marsh Mrs. Z., school teacher. 
Marsh Wm. T., carpenter. 

Marshall H.A. , saddle and harness maker. 
Messenheimer C. , carpenter. 
Pavy W # , tailor 

Phillips Wm., carriage, wagon and plow maker. 
Ponner Wm. H. , school teacher. 
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Reac! E.B., physician. 

Rose U. , resident farmer. 

Russell Robert C. , general merchant. 

Self K. , justice of peace. 

Smith A. J. , blacksmith. 

Smith James, blacksmith. 

Solomon H. , woolen manufacturer, dyer and scourer. 

Solomon Hiram, carding machine. 

Tillson W.S., general merchant and druggist. 

Tillson W.S., village trustee and dealer in jewelry, watches, clocks, 
etc. 

Ward D. , blacksmith and plow maker. 

Ward D. , edge tool manufacturer and gunsmith. 

Welsh M.C. , hide and. leather dealer, auctioneer and butcher. 

Welsh M.C. , constable, village treasurer and collector. 

West G.W., shingle maker. 

Wiley James M. , saloon keeper and grocer. 

Wolverton William, boot and shoe maker. 

Wooden John L. , physician. 

(This was Mil ford in 186C-ed) 

***** 

MORE I N FORMATION FLEASEj 

Miss Aletheia Pattison, 5 Dexter Place, E.W.H., Cincinnati, Ohio would 
appreciate information about Mrs. George Lewis Gatch, who at one time 
lived in Greensburg, or of a Mr. Wm. Armington Abbott. 

Dorothy N. Lloyd, P.O.Box 1336, Hollywood, Florida, 33022, would appre- 
ciate information on the iaul family. She is particularly interested 
in Jonathan Paul, who was on the 1830 census, age 6-69, especially his 
date of death. His daughter Mary C. Paul was born Xenia, Ohio 1812; 
his wife is believed to be Mary (Griffin) Paul and to have died betwee 
1820-1830. She further believes Jonathon Paul was the brother of the 
John Paul who founded Xenia, Ohio and Madison, Indiana. 

Charles M. Hiner, P.O.Box 145, East Berlin, Pa., 17316 seeks the names 
of Samuel Hiner' s father and mother. Samuel Hiner is buried in the 
Milford Cemetery, born Dec. 8, 1807 and died June 26, 1890. 

Jennie Huntzinger, RFD 1, Box 57, Pendleton, Indiana, 46064 would ap- 
preciate information on "Crumm - Crumme - Crumbore ?? family - 17 chil- 
dren from your county." 

***** 

From records in the Office of the Clerk of the Decatur Circuit Court: 

Civil Order Book No. A. Page 6. Dated October, 1822 
"Ordered by the court that the following shall be the de- 
scription and devices of the County seal for Decatur County 
(Towit) "Seal of the Decatur Circuit Court" And a nightin- 
gale to be engraved with a bough in its mouth." 

-By Mrs. Chas. Loucks 
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EARLY NEW Si ^ERS 
H. G. Stuhrenberg 

(Presented before the Society in 1965, we consider Mr. Stuhrenberg 1 s 
paper so well done, that we again offer it here, particularly for the 
out of town members. Well researched and aside from being an excel- 
lent resume of the history of the local "fourth estate", it glows with 
a lot of other interesting bits of memorablia. Mr. Stuhrenberg is the 
city editor of the GREENS BURG DAILY NEWS-eO 

We ^Americans have never been without newspapers although in the 
early days in the new world they did not bear the "made in "America" 
label or bear much resemblance to the paper we know today. 

To satisfy the hunger for news of the early colonists there were 
letters from England, brackets of newspapers were sent to some by their 
Correspondents abroad and. delivered by captains of sailing ships. 

Their ties were to Europe and they longed for news of the land 
from where they had sailed. In their new home, communities were small 
and there was little need for a newspaper. 

Later, news letters wgre issued from Boston, Philadelphia and 
London with capsule sketches of events. 

Royal governors of the early colonies were opposed to printing 
and it was a half a century after the first press was set up at the 
then two-year-old Harvard College in Cambridge, Mass., in 1638 before 
the apoearance of the first American newspaper. . 

Benjamin Harris published the first newspaper on Sept. 25, i690 
under the title "lublic Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestic." 
Issued fr^m the London Coffee House, Boston, it was intended to be 
"furnished once a month or if any glut of occurrences happens, oftener. 

It was promptly suppressed because certain reflections were dis- 
tasteful to Gov. Simon liradstreet of Massachusetts. Harris was a Lon- 
don bookseller and publisher who had come to Boston four years before 
after fleeing England because he had been sentenced to pillory and 
prison for exposing a plot. Harris, although not given the shroud of 
a hero in newspaper history, did earn his niche as father of .American 
newspapers with his admirable, if brief, excursion into journalism. 

It was 14 years before the first successful newspaper was started 
in America. Harris 1 experience may have discouraged, others. John 
Campbell, a New England postmaster, issued The Boston News Letter, the 
first issue of which bore the date April 17-24, 1704. In 15 years it 
reached a circulation of 300. 

A century later when Indian treaties had cleared the country east 
of the Mississippi for settlement, Elihu Stout,, one of many printers 
trained in the office of the Kentucky Gazette at Lexington, established 
the first paper in Indiana at Vincennes in 1804. It was called the 
Indiana Gazette, later the Western Sun and is still published as the 
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Vincennes Sun Commercial. In that newspaper office today is a picture 
of Stout and a staff willing to inform one and all of their heritage. 
Interestingly enough, there are several copies of the second issue of 
Stout's paper but all efforts have failed to locate a single copy of 
the first issue. 

As students of history, you have recognized that our chronology 
is now approaching the days when Decatur County and Greensburg came 
into being. Settlers were coming into this section of Indiana follow- 
ing a trail set by the swinging axe of the Pennsylvania surveyor, 
Colonel Thomas Hendricks, who started Green sbure in 1820. Two. years 
later, June 14, 1822, the settlement of perhaps' 100, was selected as 
the county seat. 

Perhaps the growth of newspapers at this time was due partly to 
the decrease of illiteracy. Circulation of American newspapers re- 
mained small but they grew in numbers. In 1833 the New York Courier 
and Enauirer, claiming a circulation of 4,500, was undoubtedly the 
largest paper in the county. By this time Cincinnati was a great 
western distribution center for printer's supplies. Decatur pioneers, 
like those in other areas of Indiana, made the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, a widely read newspaper. The papers were transported by - 
stage and horseback to Brockville where the Indiana land office was 
located. Decatur County residents often did not receive papers for 
weeks or months. And when they arrived they contained news of Wash- 
ington and countries in Europe. We must remember that these were the 
days it required 18 to 20 days to haul merchandise by ox carts over 
mud. trails from Cincinnati to Indianapolis. 

m . c+ i GreenSb , r L in 1830 - 32 was a village of 400 or 500 persons in home 
mostly around the square. About one- fourth of the lots on the souare 
were vacant and others occupied by brick, frame and log buildings. 
Wot too many years later three stage coach lines served Greensburg and 
me oelivery of papers from larger cities was improved. 

P1 .. Pw.J^ 5 * newspaper in Greensburg came in the spring of 1830 when 
f "tu « V r? e cf the P ion eers of 1823, began "The Greensburg 
whr rh ' , after about a year solc! the outfit tc Thomas Bowling 

! p h W ^e name to "The Political Clarion." He continued the 
i r he Cl o Se ° f the Cla y- Jackson campaign of 1832 when he 
out to James Harvey Brown, whose editorial career was a brief 
one - the paper dying a few month later. 

was wIth V u^ r a e paper? foll ° Wing the death of " The Clarion", the county 



new homes tLS ? CoUld not lon ^ endure. Men and women carving 
snronS ff Jh * h % Wll< ? rness w?nter1 newspapers in order to promote the 
boc ter h^t f JVorite partisan political doctrine and as a printed 
c oulJ LnA wC \ So ft or pioneer Chamber of Commerce brochure-they 
historians cr Xf^t J ^ ^ P rc P a P anda ^r the new country. And. 
now of emigration! Wlth being effective in keeping up the 

circvV-tiL 0 *^ f idthat ^pers of that day - mostly weeklies with a 
circulation of a few hundred where the editor was often his own ro- 
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pp-rtfer:, typesetter, pressman and circulation and advertising manager, 
were "editorially verbose, typographically ugly, intensely personal 
and violently partisan." 

'■■ 

As we come to the next chapter in the story of Greensburg news- 
papers it might be wise to review the political situation of that era. 
The Democratic party was until 1654 the party of Andrew Jackson. The 
Whig party w?s formed in the l£30s by a union of several anti-Jackson 
groups, chiefly the National Republicans, the Anti-Masons and Southern 
Anti-Jackson Democrats. Its great leaders wore Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster. Dut in 1854 the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and passag 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act caused a realignment of parties on the 
slavery issue: The Democrats emerged as the pro-slavery party; the 
Republ ican x arty was established on the basis of opposition to slavery 
and the Whig organization dissolved. The period 0^ 1833-1660 was in 
the main a Democratic era. Except for the four years of the Taylor- 
Fillmore adraini station, Democratic ideas prevailed an^ that party won 
five of the seven national: elections. Now it would be wrong to think 
of the Whig papers of that era as a "kept" press but they did have 
certain financial advantages in some areas. 

In the fall of 1835 in Greensburg, John Thomson, a brother-in- 
law of Elijah Mitchell, founder of first paner and a great-grandfather 
ot Mrs. Marie Berchers, issued a prospectus for a paper to be called 
The Greensburg Repository. , Despite his ardent Whig sentiments he en- 
ter! ameo some doubts whether a partisan paper could be maintained her. 
ana proposed that it be a "family newspaper, independent, but not \ 
neutral." ' 



*4t about the same time a William Vallette Coleman came from Brook, 
ville with a crude press and a shirt-tail full of type from a defunct 
Democratic newspaper and proposed a partnership in the new enterprise 
with Thomson. When Thomson showed little enthusiasm for such a shot- 
gun political marriage, Coleman immediately began the publication of 
a Democratic paper called "The Greensburg Courier." This gave Thomson 
the opportunity to abandon his proposed neutrality - a change his son 
later said was not an altogether unpleasant decision - and when he 
tirst issued "The Repository" in December, 1835, it bore at its head 
the motto The Union, The Constitution and Enforcement of Lows" and 
unoerneath in bold face type there read - For i resident, General 
William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, subject to the decision of the Whif? 
National Convention. Thomson's man didn't make it in 1836 but he did 
justity the editor's faith by turning the tables on VanBuren in 1840. 

Coleman's Democratic paper survived the winter of 1835 and 1836 
but when the roads settle^ in the Spring, its proprietor loaded it on 
a wagon ana headed for Shelbyville. 

^ The f£ llewin P year, 1837, when Greensburg, then a community of 
pernaps 800, was incorporated as a town, "The Repository" was the only 
paper to record that news and Thomson continued his monopoly until the 
early part of 1841. 

It is well to bear in mind as we weave the threads of this news- 
paper tapestry that "The Repository" had established deep roots in this 
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communit'y and would survive until 1928, although its name was changed 
and it had many owners. 



In 1841, Peter J. Bartholomew began the publication of a paper 
with the somewhat lengthy title "The Chronicle of the Times." He died 
a few months later and i-hilander Hamilton and. James Monroe Talbot pur- 
chased it and changed, the name to "The Decatur Sentinel." A year late 
the same paper appeared, as "The Decatur Ihoenix" under the proprietor- 
ship of Israel T. Gibson. Both "The Repository" and "The Phoenix" had 
limited, patronage, however, and. in November, 1643, the two were con- 
solidated, under the name of "The Repository" which is probably a good, 
clue in identifying the one with "the urge to merge." And if one need; 
additional evidence, it can be found, in the statement of policy in the 
tirst edition after the merger. Addressed to "kind patrons" it an- 
nounced it was "Whig to the core" and as such would advocate - in a 
rii + «I . uncora Promising spirit - the measures and principles of The 
^reat Whig party to wit: A sound national bank; a protective tariff; 
the land distribution; restriction of the veto; one presidential term 
and would support the nomination of the Great Whig Leader, the orator 
ana statesman, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as the Whig candidate for the 
presidency in 1644. With this out of his system, the editor got into 
the commercial - "This number of the Repository will be sent to all 
those who, were subscribers to the ihoenix. If, after reading it, they 
do not wish to become subscribers they will please send it back. We 
hope, however, that none of them stop; every man should have a paper, 
and more especially for the coming year. Our State Legislature and 
Congress both convene on Monday next and, by the time they adjourn the 
presidential canvass will be fairly under way, and, this beinfi the 
case, we cannot see, for the life of us, how any man can get along 
without a newspaper. Under those considerations, we hope that our 
triends not only stick to us, but use some exertion to get their neigh- 
bors to take The Repository." 

+ w i: 5" eS ° f the . Papers of that day show that printers were forced to 
set their papers m two or three sizes of type, not in order to dis- 
play one article more than another, but because they had too small a 
supply ot any one size. Headings were usually little more than date 
ll'lT anyt . h1 ?? approaching the headlines of later journalism 

rare. Ihe majority of papers made very modest incomes on small 



were 
in- 



• Ther ^. was n o standard makeup. Three-quarters of the front pare 
might l;e tilled with advertising and the remainder devoted to literary 
miscellany or a political essay. Essays of the lighter variety, anec- 
dotes and poetry were common fare. 

It might be interesting to take a look at first issue of the 
mergeo. Repository and. Ihoenix - Dec. 1, 1£43. 

i + It reported that the Caledonia arrived, in Boston on Monday evening 
last. Ihe news brought by her is not of rreat importance. Interpre- 
tation - we _ have received our papers from Europe but don't have the 
space to print much of what was in them 
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A historical note - The Cincinnati and White Water Canal was 
for boats on Wednesday last. They had a great time at Cincin- 
nati on the occasion. And reprinted from the Brookville American was 
this item: There has been a break in the canal about five miles above 
this place, which will probably occupy some eight or 10 days in repair- 
ing. - < • 

The issue devoted two columns to a story from the Farmers 1 Maga- 
zine on how to propose. It started off by saying girls are queer litt: 
animals and then it interpreted the yes or no by the sound of the 
utterance and suggested that if the lady says No when her actions say 
Yes, do not, we beseech you, tear yc ur hair out and fly off in a tan- 
gent. The hook caught and by giving her plenty of line, playing with 
her delicately and scient if ically , you can, in time, draw her to your 
arms as she Mushingly confesses the power and potency of your charms. 

Now I ask you did Dorothy Dix or Ann Landers ever give advice mor 
to the point? 

Three columns on the front pare were devoted to a speech by the 
Honorable Daniel Webster at Baltimore. 

It was filled with tidbits of prose such as "May we kiss the girl 
we please aird please the girls we kiss." 

In a political vein - after the Whigs had been defeated in bid 
for state offices - "We venture the assertion that not since that mem- 
orable day on which the wily serpent beguiled the parents of our race 
has there been another such scramble after spoils as there now is 
among the Democrats of the state - all prominent men of the party are 
standing like a hungry cub, with jaws distended, ready to pounce on 
jobs," 

Gabriel Woodfill ran a card announcing he wanted immediately a 
quantity of wheat, feathers, flaxseed and country orders for which he 
promised to give the highest price on delivery, at his store, in store 
goods. 

J. and i . R. Blair announced the fresh arrival of a fine assort- 
ment of reasonable goods and were wanting 1,000 bushels of dried 
peaches, 9,000 bushels of flaxseed and 2,000 pounds cf feathers. And 
despite a special effort I couldn't find how they stored 2,000 pounds 
of feathers. 

Robinson and Houser advertised as carriage, wagon and plow makers 

Samuel Austin informed the readers he had or en ed a silversraithing 
shop on the corner immediately south of letter? s tavern, 

S Bryan and Huesten offered to accept feathers, beeswax, peaches 
, tlax and lmeji in exchange for dry goods, hardware, queensware, 
eries, dye-stuffs, bonnets, hats, boots and shoes. 

Th r S lK° f Crurse > ™ as the day 0 f Godey's Lady's Book, the best mag- 
■ ot the season. It wasn't cheap. Two copies for $5. But it con- 
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tained colored fashion plates and if my history is correct the women 
made dresses from these pictures because there were no patterns avail- 
able. 

The Repository offerer 1 to take the following articles of the 
"better currency" in payment of subscriptions - peaches, apples, beans 
wood, bacon, sugar, chickens, wheat, meal, linen and flour. 

Those early editors had their problems. Roads were bad, collect 
tions worse and paper could be procured, only for cash. It wasn't long 
after this that one editor announced in his paper: "There will be no 
paper next week; we are out of money, out of paper and we can't and 
won't buy on credit." The paper did not appear for two weeks. 

Or another SOS. "Very late and important — we are just out of 
wood and would be very much pleased to receive a few loads immediately, 
Wood that is dry and would burn well in a stove would suit us best." 

. The Repository market report listed beef cattle at $3 per hundred- 
weight; feathers, 21 cents pound; dried fruit - peaches $1 bushel, 
apples 50 cents; flour $3.60 barrel and hogs $2.50 a hundred. 

> But they had classified ads - Found on the streets of Greensburg, 
a live full grown, sawdust, broom and rag bustle; Owner can obtain 
same by applying at this office. 

And the advertisers often created amazing effects when they "let 
themselves go". Witness the following poetical effusions, quoted only 
m part : 

Thus Alexander knelt at beauty's shrine 

And Anthony thought Cleopatra's charms divine; 

Celestial beauty--daughter of the skies-- 

Fair-skinned, rose-cheeked and lily-necked arise! 

Try Radway's Chinese Medicated Soap I 

This and This alone each form will purify 

And make the ugliest handsome to the eye; 

This for pimples, Motches, tetters, rheum 

Will banish all before its rich perfume..... 

And. they wonder who the ancestors of the TV commercial writers 

werei 

When The Repository and The ihoenix merged, the Thomson paper was 
operated by Orville Thomson, son of the founder, and the ihoenix by 
Jacot W. Mills. They continued the management of the paper, either 
together or individually, until 1051. It then went into the hands of 
Dayies Datterton and. William H. Hazelrigg, William H. Rhiver beirg taker 
into the firm later. In July, 1053, it was again purchased by Orville 
Ihomson and continued by him until the later part of 1056 when it went 
into the hands of the former firm again. With the issue of Dec. 26, 
1856, the paper appeared as The Decatur Republican. In 1050 the paper 
was acquired by J. J. Hazelrigg and George R. Rhiver. Rhiver died in 
1062 and. Hazelrigg continued the paper until 1063 and then sold it to 
Dr. S. H. Riley, J. B. Mallett and Redin D. Conover. In 1065 they sole 



it to Will Pound. In 1868 Found sold to J. J. Hazelrigg; in 1872 

rlnt l 1 ^ *° J° S f ph T A % Mc 5 ee? in 1£73 ' McKee t0 George H. McKee; 1876, 
George H. McKee to J. J. Hazelrigg who with his sens operated it until 
1894 when the late Luther D. Braden became the owner and editor. Sinc< 
DecStu? n ri e L!^ S S Ver : 1 mana ^rnents, it bore several different names - 
Decatur Clarion, Decatur tress, Decatur Republican, Greensburg Chron- 

unrfl^s f ffl. in 1£6C> 6reenSbU ^ ^andard, 'the name if carried 

now<^t S *!! e + DeCatUr Reiu ;;i icnn in 1C5C w as the first among Indiana 
newspapers to pronounce "For -resident in 186C, Abraham Lincoln." 

list hVrrrwiT I f i *5f, Freem °nt campaign in 185.6, the subscription 
han* presf wL ^LJ 1 ^ 16 ° V f r a nUmber that ' run cff ™ the old 

cSt^iSli M'^S ■ ? p€ak . of the country editor's ambition - and 
slf ?ySe y an1 sofS fo^ll C g a ^ ty ' *i* ? a « a four-rage paper with hand- 
s£ .SSbefSett"^ a Year ' on how the 

4 + « r^°, m 1636 tc 1£41 and a . r "in from 1£43 to 1850, The Repository 
its predecessors and its successors, had no com r etition. 1 7 ' 

ocratifna-cr^v B * Hc /L^ Charles R ' Hcbts established a Dem- 

" C t [ r ' ? *5? naI ?e of The Greensburg Gazette. In 1852 it gave 

Z o n„^^t rat - C Rifl 5 With i:ernard Mull€n as «?itor but in the 
witheriL frr^f "f 1 ^ " ° bV1< US * y a Whi ^ " £t succumbed under the 
aJoh Dele H ensuing November. John B. Covington started 

ve°rs ,mtfT f J • paper in 1156 anf1 maintained the struggle for three 
Delved ?! Thf n Ctime *S 1£59 in which V^r the following notice ap- 
wis lold lis? U l R *P U ^j Can -/The Democrat office of this place 

for a ^inti^g office..^ 6 "" $ Sale for *25.25~rather a small price 

of neceLir! e !!!SL te rec j te * "«t.ory of newspapers in Greensburg must 
the editor of some^l ft I h * st ? r y Compiled in 1895 by Orville Thomson 
Renolitorv n«? +k f ° Se early P a P e *s and son of the founder of The 
Thomson' s^cr t , "/^ + W ° si ^* f icant blanks in his history, 
paper coul? St L S Ut £ hat the narae of Covington's Democratic 

ample of the value cf ; ennit me tG * ive you another ex- 
rr li t ! value of old papers and documents preserved by your 

SilwS S fS v^^ m€mberS - When an 6arlier historical society was 
uisoanaed a tew years ago, provision was made to store in a locked 

inr^rSuJh e th^ff Ur ^ library C6rtain coords and SccuSents? In go- 
publisneS g Sy Tohn B r ??* S *« 0 ' J f<und a copy of The Greensburg Guar, 
historv tT X? Q vinrtcn - here was the missinr link in this 

^fSndoubJedli°f? d - a ?k P that had been open for more than 7C years. ' 
tnce - preserved LrL ^ J** 7 . C ° py ° f Th e Greensburg Guard in^xisi. 
Thomson «eor^fth^ ^ histor ical society's thcughtfulness. 

aftK th^but JS a L an °, h r- De ??f$ atic pa] - er Was established shortly 
. c f f n ~ s Lut was absorbed in 1863 by The Decatur ReruMir-n T 

llbrarvll H * ha Vl **e file s of tL historical society a? 'the 
William H V* £ P7 °f J," 15 pa]er - The Decatur Democrat, published by 
William H. Vanhorn & Company - another missing link. } 
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For the next six years - during the period of the Civil War - thei 
was only one paper in Greensburg. 

There was a tremendous increase in newspaper readership in the 
middle of the century. Favorable mail rates - free for several years • 
a population explosion, free public education, change from candles to 
oil lamps and gas lights in cities and increased interest in public 
affairs were factors. 

One of the striking features of newspapers of that day was the 
reckless use of adjectives. In 1£5£ the Decatur Democrat and the Rush- 
ville Jackson i an were "on the cuts" on the slavery question. The 
former was opposed to slavery and branded the Buchanan administration 
as a "humbug and a swindle. 11 The Jacksonian stood for the simon-pure 
democracy of the day. The Decatur Republican, referring to the bitter 
words that had been tossed back and forth, said: "They respectively 
make each other out as extreme great liars and very dirty dogs, and it 
gives us much pleasure in uttering the conviction that they both tell 
the truth." 

During the Civil War, the editor of The Decatur Republican some- 
times waxed hot in criticizing those who were lukewarm for the Union 
and once in a while laid down the law. In 1X6 3, when the Knights of 
the Golden Circle were getting very bold in the southern part "of the 
county and were considering taking arms to resist the draft, he gave 
them the following gentle hint: "The draft will be enforced in this 
county though the streets run red with human nore and torch destroy 
every town and village in the county. This is fully decided and can 
be relied upon." 

The Republican editor turned his torrid pen a few years earlier 
on a Democratic paper that had a brief earthly career. On March 25, 
1863, Burnham and Howell put out the first issue of The Greensburg Pact 
In November of the same year this tribute was paid in The Republican: 
"Died-- In this city last week, of starvation, The Greensburg Pact. 
Mourners scarce." 

But in 1G69 Martin Zorger and Martin Blair established another ' 
Democratic paper that was to continue for many years. The Democratic 
New Era finally tossed in the sponge about the time of World War I. 
Owners in success were Zorger, Ed D. Donneil and James Hart, W. A. 
Donnell and Sons, J. E. Mendenhall, Allen W. Clark, W. H. Glidewell 
and Dr. J. W. Rucker who came to Greensburg from Shelbyville in 19C2 
and became the editor of The Daily Graphic which was issued from the 
New^Era office until it died in January, 1915. During the summer of 
1878, O. J? . McLane, a young teacher of Jackscn Township started anothei 
Democratic paper under the name of The Decatur Democrat, which was 
absorbed by the other paper of that political faith after a brief 
career . 

But let us pause in this chronology at the 187C milestone. Greens 
burg has two weekly papers - The Greensburg Standard and The Democratic 
New Era. The advent of railroads and telegraph had affected newspaper 
publication tremendously and the introduction of the power Dress revo- 
lutionized the mechanical side of the industry. But more was to come. 




Mergenthaler was to introduce the first linotype machine in the late 
l££Cs. The typewriter clumsy though it was, meant more speed. And 
then Bell came with the telephone. It was also in these years that 
rag pulp paper gave way to chemical wood pulp. 

But lc70 seems to be a good time to take another look at our 
files. 

One issue of The Standard devoted a whole column to criticizing 
women's dress. 

"Young pirls and ripe matrons need not go about robed like reli- 
gious fanatics but let those to whom a high-necked and long-sleeved 
party dress could be a grievous affliction content themselves with 
showing a modest rim of shoulder above their bodices, ^ind let them 
not forget that well turned white arms can be seen and appreciated 
without necessity of being exposed clear up to the armpits. No fair 
young girl ever lost anything in the estimation of men, whose opinion 
is worth having, by appearing with neck, shoulders and arms chastely 
veiled in delicate lace or muslin, instead of exposing them to the 
promiscuous gaze of a public assembly." 
j 

Greensburg then had a population of about 2,6CC. It was a city 
of unpaved streets, slab sidewalks, gas streetlights. And it was aboui 
this time that the first tree was observed on the lC-year-old court- 
house tower. 

President Grant had the passageway in the White House converted 
into a billiard room; Mormon women in Salt Lake City were protesting 
against passage of an anti-pelygmy bill in the U.S. house of repre- 
sentatives; sewing machines were advertised; And in Greensburg Reiter 1 : 
advertised fur muffs and men's beaver collars and gloves. 

The city had a curfew between 1C p.m. and 4 a.m. on youngsters 
under 15 with the courthouse bell serving as the signal. And it was 
time to pass the famed goose ordinance which banned hogs, goats, geese, 
ganders, ce<ws, heifers, steers and bulls from running at large. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitution was one of the issues of 
the day. This amendment said that the right of the citizens of the 
U.S. to vote shall net be denied or abridged by the U.S. or any state 
on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude. The 
editor of The Standard proved his ability as a pronhet in predicting 
its ratification in a short time but would be flabbergasted were he" 
alive today to witness the demonstrations for it to become effective 
in some sections of the nation. 

And then there was another burning issue that occupied the atten- 
tion of the editor. 

,r What eye can follow the course of a couple of modern whirliniqs 
as they describe their wondrous circles on the ballroom floor? Like 
seaworthy crafts they alternately dip and pitch and skim--now appear- 
ing full sail before what would seem a steady breeze; then obeying the 
sudden rising of the instrumental gale, they swing to the leeward, 
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roll to the windward, and after a ^ief struggle are submerged alto- 
gether and found at last in some out of the way corner — panting, gasp- 
ing and perspiring but supremely happy and ready for another cruise." 
I rear 1 on to find he was referring to the round dances - the waltzes, 
polkas and gallops. 

The railroad had placed its ribbons of steel across the fields 
and hills of Decatur County in 1£53 but in 1£7C rail fever was still 
high. Residents of Decatur County approved by a vote of 1,742 to 1,29£ 
the proposals to donate $100,000 to the Toledo and Louisville Railroad 
for a plan to build a line from New Castle to North Vernon through 
Greensburg and $50,000 to the St. Louis and Cincy Road for a plan to 
run a line from Merom to Greensburg to Cincinnati. 

But back to our history. 

In 1079 George W. McKee and Robert W. Montgomery launched The 
Greensburg Review, a Republican paper. In 1££4 McKee sold one fourth 
interest to John Q. Donnell. On Sept. 1, 1805 Dcnnell sold his inter- 
est to A. M. Willoughby who for two years prior had been city editor 
of The Standard and the firm became Montgomery and Willoughby. This 
partnership existed for 10 years. In 1884 it became a semi-weekly, 
issued on Wednesdays and Saturdays. On July 1, 1£95 Montgomery sold 
two-thirds of his one-half interest to Ed D. Dcnnell and the partner- 
ship of Willoughby and Dcnnell continued until April, 1£97 when Donnell 
died. Willoughby was editor and Dix D. Hazelrigg city editor when The 
Greensburg Daily Review was established on Nov.' 29, 1191 . In June 1912 
the Daily Review Printing Company was formed by Will H. Robbins, Dan 
S. i-erry, David A, Myers, Fred L. Thomas and A. M. Willoughby. 

Out in the meantime another star was shining in the journalistic 
heavens. 

■ Frank Trimble and Ed Lines, on Jan. 1, 1894, had launched the 
first daily paper to be published in Greensburg - The Daily News. 
Pour months later Lines sold to Trimble who afterwards sold out to 
Harry Matthews who in turn sold to James D. White. White died in 1902 
and James E. Caskey bought the paper and. took charge in December, 1902, 
Trimble and Lines founded the paper in the room over what is now 
Carney's Store on the north side of the square. It claimed, a circula- 
tion of 200. When Matthews took over in 1£9£ he moved the shop to what 
is now the Eagles Building on South Broadway. When Caskey took over he 
moved the office to West Main in the room now occupied by Hayward's 
Restaurant. In 19(6 he moved to the Goyert Building where Rodef eld's 
is located. The News had a circulation of 350 when Caskey assumed the 
editor's chair and The Weekly News, established by Matthews in 1£98, 
had a circulation of a T cut 560. 

At the turn of the century, although there were three daily papers 
published here, the weekly papers had the larger circulations. Greens- 
burg was then a city of 5,034. It was about to hire its first police- 
man. It had. its first electric lights, a city hall, some fire-fighting 
equipment, a waterworks and was about to install a sewer system and 
welcome the first interurban car. The first building of the I00F Home 
had been dedicated. And the first auto came to town" to mark the bei?in- 
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ning of the end of one of the community's principal industries - manu- 
facture of wapons and bupgies. 

The Kingston and Springhill pcstoff ices were discontinued in favci 
of rural mail routes Carrie; 1 by horses. This was the end of hack 
routes that carried papers to postoffices. DeArmend and Williams ad- 
vertised phonographs and graphophones. Gen. Lew Wallace and James 
Whit comb Riley were the deans of the Hoosier school of writers. .Among 
the stores here were: Mills Henry and Co., S. 3?. Minear and Co., The 
E. G. Schultz Co., Phil H. S;ehn, jeweler; 0. L. lulse and Co., con- 
tractors and. builders; Woodfills; Tillson, the jewler; Model Grocery; 
Cmcy Clothing Factory, Grcver and Bonner and Battertons. 

Butter was 15 cents a pound, chickens £ cents, wheat £4 cents, 
corn 62 cents, cattle $3.5G and hogs $6.20. George W. Maree adver- 

•?v d „J allco at 2-jfcents a yard, percale, 5 cents, muslin, 2f cents and 
siik is cents. Women's union suits were 1£ cents and fleeced hose 
cost 29 cents. 

The soldier's monument was dedicated at Indianapolis and The Stan- 
dard was sure "this is a Republican year." All signs point to it. He 
was right, McKmley w aS elected. He died a few months later at the 
Danes ot an assassin and Teddy Roosevelt moved into the White House. 

The Standard provided a footnote on the racial issue with this 
report: The incident of the colored minister extending the first 
greeting of his brother, pastors at the reception for last or Starr in 
this city is scarcely noticed. It was taken for granted as being all 
right, a half century arc it would have created the biggest commotion 
ever seen m church circles in Greensburn. Yes, verily, "the world 
do move . • • 

*!* e format of Papers had changed and some heads were used larger 
than the body type of the story. The Standard used such a head when 
the postoffice safe in the K. of S. building was blown. And from this 
report - the scoundrels ran out the. back w a y and turned, north thrcueh 
the alley leading north to First Street where they had in readiness a 
horse and buggy they had stolen." 

Last week we thrilled to the space ride of Gus Grissom and John 
Young and the Ranger, 9's feat of photographing the morn - both steps 
S i + t S ? 10 Zl S f folts tf launch a man to the moon in a few years. 
An item from The Standard in 19CC is interesting. 

- +v } t carrie J three columns of satire on an interview with: the man 
in the moon. It seriously explained that visits to the moon mirht te 

SS5i^ e +S ° OU i d S ° lve the P rt ' blem of Perpetual motion, learn to 

suspend the power of gravitation and find the means to suspend and 
recover respiration at will. Not until then - and its conclusion was 
tnat in all probability this would never be - will you find out how an 
inhabitant of this sphere could visit the moon and return to report 
himself alive and kicking. We might use the words of the old editor - 
"Yes, venly, times do change." 

iom An w Vl e n ? xt v c hange in the newspaper story in Greensburg came in 
1910. Walter A. Kaler, who had been publishing a paper at St. Kaul , 
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d'eci'ed to come to town. He felt another Democratic paper was needed 
here. He established The Daily Democrat on April 9, 1910. Within a 
few months a company was formed to purchase the business. Officers of 
the corporation were Alexander torter, president; John F. Russell, vie* 
president; and Charles H. Ewinr, secretary. Kaler continued as editor 
and manager until the following year when he moved to Florida. The 
Daily Democrat, by now called The Greensburg Daily Times or The Eveninf 
Times, was the first to install modern printing machinery. Its lino- 
type was the first to be used in the county, according to historians, 
although it is difficult today to fathom how the other dailies could 
get the job done by handsetting all type. Charles H. Ewing succeeded 
Kaler as editor and manager in Feb. 1911 and two years later stepped 
out in favor of Hamilton Mercer, a newsman who gained some fame in 191' 
with his article on "The Reproach of Capital Punishment" in which he 
claimed it was administered out of a spirit of vengeance. And some 
50 years later it became a hot issue again in the Indiana General 
Assembly. 

The Evening Times published, a weekly edition under the masthead 
of The Weekly Democrat. 

There were now four daily newspapers and five weekly newspapers 
in Greensburg. The dailies in 1915 were: Caskey's Daily News, The 
Evening Times, The Greensburg Daily Review and The Daily Graphic - two 
Republican papers and two Democratic papers. The weeklies were: Mr. 
Braden's Standard and the weeklies published by the four daily papers. 

The handwriting was on the wall and starvation is a strong induce- 
ment . 

But this was a situation that prevailed, over much of the nation. 
The wish to have opposition parties and segments of these parties rep- 
resented had resulted in more newspapers than were necessary to serve 
communities in the purveying of either news or advertising and with the 
decline of partisan feeling as a dominant motive in journalism it be- 
came possible to reduce the number of papers. 

The merger became the recognized techniaue for "cleaninr up" ruin- 
ous competitive situations. 

Mr.Braden, publisher of The Standard, joined with Edward A. Remy 
in 1915 m purchasing the Daily Greensburg Review. They discontinued 
the weekly published by the Review firm. The Daily Graphic, published 
by Rucher since 1902, tossed in the sponge. This reduced the field of 
dailies to three. 

In this same year James Caskey, publisher of The Daily News, died. 

The next transaction came Jan. 1, 1910 when Mr. Braden and Edward 
J. Hancock bought The News from Mr. Caskey's widow. Mr. Braden's 
daily, The Daily Review, was consolidated, with The Daily News and The 
Standard retained as the weekly paper. About this same time the weekly 
New Era perished. Remy, one of the original owners of The Review, had 
retired. 



The field had been cut to two dailies and two weeklies - The Daily 
News and its weekly Standard and The Daily Evening Times and its week- 
ly, The Democrat, 

Mercer had stepped cut as editor of The Times in 1915 and Smiley 
Fowler became editor and manager for the next 10 years. William B # 
Porter published it for a short time but financial difficulties re- 
sulted in a series of sales and reorganizations culminating in the 
death of The Evening Times as a daily paper in 192C. Arrangements 
were made at that time to publish The Times as a weekly paper at the 
plant of The Greensburg Daily News. The last issue of The Greensburg 
Standard, which traced its history back to 1£35, was published on 
Feb. 26, 1926 . The last reorganization of the Greensburg Times Com- 
pany was effective April 13, 1929 and the paper is still" published by 
the plant of The Daily News and has a circulation of about GCC. 
Smiley Fowler is president of The Times Company and the paper's editor. 
The Daily News has a circulation of about 6,000. These are the last 
entries in the history of newspapers in Greensburg that effected the 
number of papers and the one daily and one weekly status has continued 
for more than 35 years. 

The present Greensburg News Publishing Company was incorporated 
July 1, 1923 and in August of that year The News moved to its present 
location on the souare. The corporation is now headed by Mrs. Marie 
Dorchers, chairman of the board, and Walter B . Lowe, president and 
general manager* 

Although it was intended to confine this history to the secular 
press, it should, be mentioned that the Baptist Observer, a state organ 
of that denomination, was started by a minister at Burney in 1901 and 
had a large plant in Greensburg until 1910 when it moved to Seymour. 
The Evening Times, the daily published by the Porter corporation, took 
over the plant of the Baptist paper—presses and full equipment. 

It should also be mentioned that one paper oublished here attainec 
a circulation of about B0 ,000. This was "The Coming Nation," started 
in August, 1C92 by J. A. Wayland, a native of Versailles, Wayland was 
a socialist of great ability and greater literary skill and. his paper 
became known throughout the nation. Apparently the hand-operated presz 
never stopped in order to turn out this number of copies although it 
is not known whether it was a weekly - or as seems more likely - a 
monthly publication. 

And back there in 1915 when Greensburg had four dailies and five 
weeklies, there were weekly papers at St. Paul, Clarksburg and Westpori 

The research for this history unearthed an editor's lament. I 
should like to share with you "Behold, the Editor," probably penned 
about the turn of the century by an unknown author. 

A child is born to a merchant in town. The physician getteth 10 
plunks. The editor writeth a stick and a half and telleth the multi- 
tude that the child tippet h the beam at nine pounds. Yeah, he lieth 
even as a centurion. And the proud father giveth him a cigar. 
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Behold, the young one groweth up and. graduateth. And the editor 
putteth into his paper a swell notice. He telleth of her exceeding 
comeliness. Like unto the Roses of Sharon is she, and her gown is 
played up to beat the band. 

And the dressmaker getteth two score and four iron men. And the 
editor getteth a note of thanks from the sweet girl graduate. 

And the daughter goeth on a journey. And the editor throweth him 
self on the story of the farewell party. It runneth a column solid. 
And the fair one remembereth him from afar with a post card that cost- 
eth six for a jitney. 

Behold, she returneth! And the youth of the town fall down and 
worship. Shepicketh one, and lo, she picketh a lemon. But the edi- 
tor calleth him one of our promising young men and getteth away with 
11' J™ ([ the y senc1 unto the editor a bid to the wedding. And behold, 
the bids are fashioned, in a far city. 

Flowery and long the wedding notice which the editor printeth. 
ine minister getteth 1C bones. The groom standeth off the editor for 
a 12 months subscription. 

... A1 4 fle ? h . is S rass > and in time the wife is gathered, unto the 
soil. The minister getteth his bit. The editor printeth a death 
notice, two columns of obituary, three lodge notices, a cubit of poet- 
ry, and a card of thanks. 

+ h™^ d *S, e ed j tcr , forgetteth to read, proof on the head, and the darn 
thing cometh out; "Gone to Her Last Roasting Place." 

And all that are akin to the deceased jumpeth on the editor with 
exceedingly great jumps. And they pulleth out their ads and cancelled 
xaeir suoscriptions and. they swing the hammer even unto the third and 
rourth generations. 



***** 



1492 throt " A * f 1X ° Cl ° Ck in the m ° rnin £ Cf Frida y> august 3, 

vels NINA and pL? a n , They ^ the ship SANTA MARIA, and the cara^ 
ColumbuO ZL l I"' .? nder command of Cristobal Colon (Christopher 
saUcrs Lrrlt n SV Ult f a h^dred men, including surly and unwilling 
nSt'ry met Sr i 1$°* ^ ° f Pal ° S ' and a P^sician, historian, 

§?eet y 'Hebrew JK"bL an r' an . inte rpreter Qualified to converse in Latin. 
Rabida which' ht^ ^^. and ^nian. Past the convent of La ' 

its coiW f?JS sheltered him, Columbus steered, his fleet out to sea, 
its course fixed on an unknown goal which was to bp a New World ' 



***** 
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YE EDITOR takes this opportunity to express his 
Best Wishes of the Season for his readers and par- 
ticularly for the out of town members. Many of the 
latter are known to him, although they are scat- 
tered from New York to California, and from the 
Gulf to the Great Lakes* All are natives of Deca- 
tur County or have close ties here, and it must 
be this tie that they wish to maintain - their 
only reason for their continued membership in the 
Society. If the BULLETIN in any way helps to fill 
the void caused by nostalgia in the lives of these 
transplanted Hoosiers, this correspondent is happy. 
Bless you I AND A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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WJBLOOMB NBf MEMBERS i 

Mrs. Wilbur Troutman 

Mrs. Gene H. McCoy 

Mrs. Dorothy N, Lloyd - Holly- 

t si « wood, PI a. 

J. Elmer Badgley 
James Spillman 
Mrs. Mar jorie J. Aichele - 

Carlsbad, Calif. 578 

* * * * * 

! 

siltv aS22 mee * in g ""h some 
sixty attending. Mr. Grant Hen- 

oST w -5 again chosen ^ bf 

?he othS dent , f ° r the C0I » in S ^ar. 
fofilv H mera ? ers ^ his official 
ramxly are noted elsewhere in +h-!c 
issue of the BULLETIN. The Bees- 
leys from Cedar Grove Indian? 
showed their slides of native wild 
flowers-hundreds of them? The pho 
ouf r S- y -V aS exce Hent and it wts~ 

coH?cUon e fh * t0 SSe in an 

makinf ?1 at WaS ^ ears in the 
maKmg. Close-ups of a few of 

SSh^JS native wild: «*2. f 

c ? s *he opposum and the racl 

ve?? St e ?^f - aatirVe h ^itat were 
teres t^g...The dinner 

joyabi n e g TffXT' a m ° St - 



May~l, 1 968 



OCCASION: Spring Meeting 



DATE: 
PL^CE: 

VR&XUW : 



Saturday night, May 11 
196£ at 8:00 P.M. 

Kerable Room, Methodist 
Church, North Broadway 
at North Street, Greens- 
burg, Indiana 

Mr. James Scott of Rich- 
land, Indiana will spea] 
on his favorite hobby - 
INDIAN Wm A Hocsier 
and related in this 
county, Mr. Scott i s 
presently teaching in 
Rush county. He served 
an enlistment in the 
army attaining the rank 
of captain. A close stu» 
dent of the red man, his 
tools and his habits, Mi 
ocott has appeared be- 
fore many groups in the 
past. It is understood 
that Mrs. Scott is 
equally interested in 
her husband's avocation. 

EVERYONE IS WELCOME J i 
PLAN TO ATTEND i 



***** 
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fun. About cne-tSirt o? tnl t° , the dinner acting, it was „ lot of 
the Society twaty 5oi£Lt- T?-,°r, ? c ? nt « bu *ed, wire sola.nd netted 
but for others they were "finds" 5*5? !** the nost ^ »« VLsiuti, 

err, Margueriti ftfe^S^^f-^S ^V^'UW&l*. 
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ST. MAURICE 



Franklin County line in thr f ' in Decatur County Ocas the 

*We Kerrick brothers bought S ?^ heast cora ^r of Pugit Township 
1830. Joining the Ifrri^f LI £ °^ re ? and scttled\bout the y^r 

There was a settlpmpn-f- ~ -. 
around "Plug's Corner" one mfiTf y ^ fi f i « a » ^nkees who clustered 
genuine "Doolittles"* Mnnv of thrn * ff St ' They were 

^^ n r J\aoross, espJciaUy if itZZSSL*?* ^thing and everything 
the Dutch were awful pe^Die" An b ?i° n £ ed to the Dirty Dutch "Sure 

^Is^fi iogfh^JSSd f t ^i^e/custo ra *de D1 S5ed 

tin? t *S e ^% al on the gate Dost 7f J* ******* liv er, heart and 

Iff raise Sfiba^ c^t'"* »o Ul d Hn „„re ?h* garden 

Mr. Seepe left hVt h4* + 

nt steals from no one p„ ,7 t b/ saying—What he stefeis f rm L 
me w iH never steal again" Th mi f«^^stocd to say 'Who steals frrr, 
anyone takes anyX^^ \. e fJ?,^*" 1 * the thought MS&fi^ 
see or release him before s LhL ?, CComc spell -bound and won't 
It seems the Yankees were* ^SpSJtitio?? 11 WUi break ^eck". 

almos?°?nc?ediSL h sca?ei?v °J * he earlv settlers-Firs^ there 

evpr r^-H + K J " u - L< - scarcity of monev in thn *, tnere was an 

for l^f f" e Jf° d ? man cn hand^en e fi^°?? S , d * strict ■ W KV 

household. fnlnttLr mPl T ntS and • ^^Jrii^S J*? SPGnt 
^* . furniture such a* rcav , 01 livestock raid, somp 

chairs. Other articles snfh ^\ ° VC ' bed stcad and mryb a few 
cupboards were * as bcnc hes, tables and - 
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For their agricultural products they had no convenient market. 
As late as 1653 the people made regular trips to Cincinnati with a 
load of pork, butter, eggs and lard, in order to procure money for 
taxes and other current expences. They would start on this journey 
to the city on Monday and return on Saturday night. That would give 
them two days going, two days to dispose of their goods and two days 
to return home, a distance of about 60 miles. These trips had to be 
made in the Spring of the year when the roads as far as Harrison Pike 
often became impassable. The worst place was the Hermisch Kill. In 
such places one revolution of the wagon wheels between stops was con- 
sidered very satisfactory progress. 

The first backwoods vehicles were sleds. Then some ingenious 
mrnd invented a contrivance consisting of axles with wheels made out 
ol blocks of wood six inches thick and three or four feet in diameter, 
cut trom some logs, and these were connected with a more priraative 
coupling pole. This invention wont by the name of "Rull-Wagcn" . The 
x^tieels were iron bound and held in place by a wooden linch pin eight 
inches long and one inch thick. All the tallow or grease in the 
country could not prevent the axles from squealing. These could be 
heard for a mile or more. 

_ Walnut and oak trees, 75 to 100 feet up to the first limbs, as 

tilt t, aS a ™rod, ™« 5 or 6 feet in diameter, had to be cleared 

?S'Jr°.-5 ^ree years werc required to burn these forest giants. 

of f th? S b r.f Uld have been e ladly Siven away for hauling it 

ort tne ground, but there was no one to do it. 

W h^t Tl l G Sf*l t ? il 3 g ¥ d0 was t0 fence a little patch of corn or 
SmnL ,fr^ Xt fX T th€ h€g ? and cattle which rc amed freely, all 

HSS^JjfF S ^ fr ° m h0me for Eiles ' 0nl y the milk cows ^re 
bv nrtt?^ an 2 kGpt in the habit cf returning home at night, 

g an 2 fccdxr ^ theK - T ^e other livestock was marked with k 
legally recordee mark, usually a peculiar cut or hole in the ear of 
tne animal. After that they were turned out about the first of May 

Su^ncf^TL^ 611 aga i n °f 1Ccked afttr until the close of Indian 
^ummer. The German People locked after their hogs a little closer 

tun ?K; Wouldrun wild sooner than the cattle. In those days 
R^orbS! S ,rjf llte rly stocked with wild hogs, commonly called 
{ ° £™ r? n J celei t> frcm their habit cf livin S on ? «hi bark of 
S fi?£+? 7 e trc ?» when the s«PPly of forest feed was exhausted. 

^ lke - t 5 ose arcund ^g's Corner, never raised hogs 
III w? Iff - th e^r winter supply of perk, on hunting the Peelers, 
wnc were in fair condition by the end of November. 

1780 T cr brlb^T^ln *?? in tu Q Castcrn P art cf Decatur County, in 
of Lscr £ n 7 ? 5** southeastern Indiana, was a man by the name 
adS; i e ° r ; ied an I ? dian girl in 1780. Mrs. Michael Powers, 
just five ve^rS ^fe^ c £ tci J cf hcr father's death. She was 

anTin DaaJfnS f %^ of rovin g Indians came up Salt Creek 

her tSree li?tlcV?f £ ° l f kunsen ' s c ^in. The Indian wife with 
I>ter thev fYurS rti b ^, ed ^ s aved herself by hiding in a hollow log. 
Mrs p S, % the . olc ^ artd his son, both scalped and dead. 
Mrs. Powers had acquired much of her mothers medical knowledge. She 
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cured one of Gerhard Wansthrath ' s girls (Mrs. Ant hong Wisker) who hnd 
a broken am so badly inflamed that the doctor thcurht amputation was" 
necessary to save her life. 

The original, name of St. Maurice was ' Concord, settled before 1845 
by unglish and. German Methodists. At Concord, Anthony Scharies had 
set aside a little lot on which the Methodist brethern hod built p 
log hut as early as 1842, to serve as a school and a meeting place 
A preacher by the name of Kiesting, of the Laughery district of Ripiy 
County, attended the Methodist Church at Concord from 1846 to 1850 

?° m Tf L WaS the last cf the Methodist preachers at Concord from 
I860 to 1870. 

The few Catholic families in the vicinity regarded St Jc tin's of 
W chsimrg as their parish church. 

$>Uei\lHtl & Br °5 h | rS .u f Ch T risti ~ n ^ctrine from Verilize, France 
cf crcuit SV f 3lother J° hn M ^Y Weidmann purchased 40 acres 

t^e t^n If *o establish a Catholic College, renaming 

Brother Tchn m >*«.*odo* of Bishop St. Palais of Vincennei. 

B^thPr^; ^ Plat ? d the town « Durin S the Allowing year the 
The hukl^L^^ in ^? st + ructinS a Church > Schco; and Novitiate, 
ground rG 1R G ccnstruct ^ were made on the church 

settle* in e t^ e nr?iiS gt h W ^ f lc T » rishine ' C ^holic families began to 
John MrrS in ISA? tth h * X ! W r S ' however - th e ^eath of Brother 
onl? w» Lisodf f A w 1?* CrUS ^ C St 'J Maurice ^stitute to become 
haraperSd bv thp Sv^'V* 7 - 1 D ^ privcd of his enthusiastic leadership, 

Bribers &c£2 Ss^red Thf^fT ^ 2^' the ***** 
Brothers £r?r»2!P??B e colle ge Was closed in 1863 and the 
the prooe^' ^ 1 ed ^Prance To pay the debt, the Superior sold 
1865 or P iltl' 1 Jfu Cci ? hclic f^ilies purchased one structure in 
some ye4s St M«>ur " tended to use for their own church. For 

some yc.rs St. Maurice was again a misrion of Bnochsburg. 

adootIon r of W tho E HlH **** S ? hccls in Indi ^' «ntil after the 
SubScriStirn V St ^ te constitution in 1850. Before this time 
SiiSJS^^S^^tE"^*?^: Whenever a sufficient number of 
$10 00 to on Sath !^2 tC * M U P the teachers salary of about 

child pVfron noT term ° f 3 to 4 wintcr E ^h 

were two Schools !« to M $2 -?° G tcrm - the Brothers era there 

clUolU sch?M J? It' Maurice -one Subscription school and one 
uatnoiic school-right across the street from each other. 

briClc^h^cbVf^Sflt-^lJ Sfjf 1 Schoeppner's administration a new 
their labor as well J- J? the Parishioners contributing 

timbers foj the oJurch i^S"*/* a achievement. The 

mill, planed and Drcnnrr* I ^ fr £? thcir Wcods > hnuled to the 
near'by, while the S TV St °5 C WaS « uaricd ^om a creek 

grounds (Cost of b^rl nl Ik f^ictt^ and baked, on the church 
The buiidiig w*s LicHy f Lis^d *S ab ° Ut $700 - 00 fcr 170,000). 
October 20, 1881 Sd thT rV^' •? ' ftr thG c emerstone was laid on 
, *W Mid the dedication was celebrated on September 24, 
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18S2. It was during Father Hunt's time that the brick rectory was 
built in 1886. In fact, there are six brick building in St. Maurice 
now, of which the bricks were fashioned and baked right there. The 
present store building was built in 1866 and after the fire in 1939, 
three of the original walls were saved and are in good shape yet. 

St. Maurice at one time could boast of having 2 shoe shops, 2 
wagon and blacksmith shops, a shingle shop, a saddle shop, a ouart 
(wiskey) shop, 1 or 2 salocns, 3 stores, 1 taylor shop and a post- 
office. In 1857 a Doctor Richards located, in St. Maurice and stayed 
for 10 to 12 years. 

We now have a saw mill, which up until a few years age still 
used a steam engine for sawing. It is now being rebuilt to being a 
very modern-all electric mill. We have a good sized, feed mill and a 
general store where one can buy most anything. 

I _ Some of the earliest settler's names were Christopher and Zeke 
Theismg, Berkemeier, Welter, Altenau, Minning, Mauer, Weisback, 
Mcser, Moorman, Grone, Strigler, Hepster, Kessing, Pernadine, Kramer, 
Springmeier and Schmaler. 

Much of this information was taken from a manuscript kept in the 
henry Schwegman family, and some of the natives have also contributed 
frcm memory. 

Compiled by Emma Wallpe 
in 1965 

ed-Thank you, Mrs. Wallpe, for this fine contribution* 
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W INTERSV ILLE 
(Smith's Crossing) 

A pest village of Decatur Count, in Salt Creek township, situ- 
ated on the Muscat at tide River, and en the Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
railway, 7 miles east from Sreensbir g, and about 55 miles south-east 
from Indiarr. polis. 

It contains c ne church, three stores, two saw mills, one steam 
grist mill, one hotel. Population 75. Post office established in 
1£54. 

E. R. LITTELL, Postmaster 

^k^kMlk^iM^Z^. PROFESSIONS, TRADES, ETC. 

Anderson Daniel, resident farmer. 
Bailey T . , saw mill preprietor. 
By ran John, broom maker. 

Christinin C, stoves, tin and sheet ircn ware. 

OilKf J., boot and -shoe n-ker. 

Dilks L. , Cooper. 

Duncan M. , resident farmer. 

Glass James, resident farmer. 

Littell James C. , General merchant. 

McDonnell James, resident fanner. 

Maple Benjamin, resident farmer. 

Mitchell Wm., boot and shoe ranker. 

Morrell Dr. L . , dentist . 

Morreli Lewis, school teacher. 

Patterson Rev. Elias, United Brethren pastor. 

-ft ' de f ler in stoves, tin and sheet iron ware, 
bmith Thomas, hotel proprietor. 
Stevenson John, dealer in groceries. 
Ward S., grist and saw mill proprietor. 
Wells James, carriage and wagon maker. . 

ed-This was Smith's Crossing 1860-61 

* * * * * 



the mcAlW f rl T? cver ^ Years ago I wrote a historical sketch of 
tutv S +S lt 5 at i C Su. ln Dccatur Couilt y ?lt tht "^rn of the cen- 
medicos iS&Si!* f fact tfet at thrt rime the .ccunty had fifty-one 
SiSf Se"mc ^trU ,? ereas ^day there are but nine . This situation 
raxguc Decome embarrassing in case somebody got sick. 

There was a demand— rather, I should srv ? d-re— th-t I nrccnrr 
more information on this subier' n„+ ? 1 1 £ ZL Prccuce 
reason thnt T Al'At* £ suojec. But I clammed up, for the very good 
rtJ5un Inat 1 oxon't knew any more abcut it 

with ?-lrnP] rSe ^ I /i ght - h "- Ve fWfMSe<J seme first-hand acouaint-r.ee 
aif a 3elee^lS c '"r he ^T'' C ' T S s r ? • . ^afcetiHa, peach-leaf tea 
xiae oi herbs. The tastes lingered for years. 
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In the meantime I have observed, though ouite superficially, the 
changes in terminology of diseases as well as drugs. There, for ex- 
ample, was the pioneer scourge of "ager." (Long "a" and. hare 1 "g" rs 
m goat.; It get knocked into malaria and various viruses before it 
ffr S??^ rCd * fc Cked bcWel bec - me appendicitis, and lagripoe settled 
l!L ? ?; i he vrxuura sweeper just about abolished a< use-maid's 
the C doctcrs a dc y — Cmy mcrc about nerves and common cold thai 

a nrw A ?r! Cr ra *£j?' S ?*f a ^ thc bictic concoctions, they ushered in 
a new era, something like the Pleistocene Age. 

bo both** iiil YCU ncW iSj ^st^ certainly, a virus or an allergy, may- 
oe Doth. There are many varieties of both, 

def erde?s eCd lf X ^'% t °r- 2? the mcst unpopular, although it has its 
persons fc w It pJcno^ce sl5?tfst°V^ m ^ T ^.*^ h * a .^t amny 
cheese-making \l Mg SSsiness! * Wisconsin it vivalled 

variation! S7 ??! C wlf^ standardized, with numerous inconsequential 
too dry ^itn 1w ^! S£Cra tr ' hct °* to< coir or too wet or 

till 3 ^ n Jrr J who-°S C tWc * raa11 viruses you toss around in bed 
respite!*th-n the ^ ( rT5h€us (0r aspirin) takes over for a brief 
some decreet f discomfort Jf^f ^ tS lcose - Ycu * «P with 
realization that in fl 5£ nil I • Wa I frot ? Scalp tc toenail and a 
least as i rALf f • ls goin S to ruin thc country. There 



re at 



lencf m-^vr +™> • t>~~**& *v lulu me auncry, in ere a 

maybe more? * W * Cf VlrUSGS aei there are democrats in Vermont, 

quite^active? 8 * Pte RUmerSDUS and can keep medicare computers 

more S^oSTISr^S^Sl 6 *! 1 yearS * gC ' giving Way th£ 
proved to bo ?h e b'est 1 J tL S?f J 2 Stm S nt » Which ' With thc sii PP^- disc 
long time Tho^l t + g !5 at has ha PP en ^ to chiropractors in a 
bra g buScns 2 noJ *t *Sf yank ? d cut tf with the other verte 

popular. " bG Confused Wlth L - p . disc, which is much more 

(or sSSblU^atKJ ESE^f w£ reCalc J trant discs is tke oak plank 
weeks on a bed of thil ^ ^ en J ( U h?ve reclined for a couple of 
eries don't SScSnt to VSS! ^ cts lir ^d up, any other mis- 

very iLyt;^eJond^acs! h€ ' ^ 7 there wouldn't be 

- Fowler 



Peoria, Illinois 
December 13, 1967 



Dear Editor: 



Sorry that I cannot attend your 9th annual nee ting of 
the Histc ricdl Society of Decatur County next Friday. 

I read with inter est the D^cer.ibcr issue c f tfte ^ULLj3TIN. 
Enjoyed the article on Early Newspapers by H. G. Stuhrenberg. 

I look forward to receiving and reading the articles 
that appear in the Historical Society publication. I wish ycu 
and tho Society continued growth, and of ccurse - 



A M ERR Y CHRISTMAS and a H APPY NjN YB;,R 

(signed) Gerald Kels'ch 



THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

OF DECATUR COUNTY 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
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LOS m LiTZOT 



/THE BU LLETIN/ 



THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF DECATUR COUNTY 



Volume 2 - No. 36 



Gr eensbu rg , Indiana _ 



Jul y 6, 1968 



WELCOME NEW MEMBER! 
Mr. Tom Carroll 579 

***** 

IT'S THOSE STARS AGAIN -The offi- 
cers of the Society are concerned, 
because there are too many members 
delinquent in paying their 1968 
dues. If a star occurs on the 
label of your copy of the BULLETIN, 
you are in arrears-which according 
to Webster means: 

behind; backward; behindhand; 

m debt. 
WHO WANTS TO BE IN DEBT! ' 



***** 



THE SOCIETY* s OPPIOTSJL968 

? r f S fr de S* Grant Henderson 

i 5 * J* £ W. F . McCardle 

% nd v - P Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

Corr. Secy Mrs. Van Batterton 

525 N. Broadway 
n c ... Greensburg, Ind. 
Kec. Secy.. Mass Helen K. Bussell 

711 N. East St. 

Greensburg, Indiana 
Treasurer Miss Alpha Thackery 

***** 



OCCASION: Summer Meeting 



DATE: 



PLACE: 



Saturday night, July 20, 
1968 at 8:00 P.M. 

Drive- In -Bank 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 
W. Washington Street 
Greensburg, Indiana 



PROGRAM: Our speaker for the 
evening is to be Mrs. Dan (Jane) 
Baldwin, a member of the Society 
and currently our second vice- 
president . 

A graduate of Butler University 
with a major in history and home 
economics, Jane finds time, aside 
from her family and serving as 
Home Service Advisor for the De- 
catur County R.E.M.C.,to be work- 
ing on her masters degree in ed- 
ucation. It is interesting to 
note that in 1959 she spent six 
months in Ecuador as an Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchangee... 
She will present a paper on "A 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN DECATUR 
COUNTY." This is a facet of our 
local history not fully explored, 
and we feel that any subject 
that Jane chooses to discuss, 
will be worth while. 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME!! 

***** 



THE LAST MEETING - Mr. James Scott, a teacher from Richland, Indiana, 
spoke on his favorite subject - THE AMERICAN INDIAN. As we learned, 
±t it rained, Mr. & Mrs. Scott took to the fields in their never end- 
ing search for the rarest of Indian artifacts. Their display was only 
a part ot their collection. A close student of his subject, Mr. Scott 
related the uses that the Indian made of the various tools and weapons. 
He also enumerated the following as gifts of the Indian to the white 
man - 

Cotton-potatoes-beans-tomatoes- corn-tobacco-rubber 
And what did the white man give the Indian? 

Cancer- insanity-small pox-tuberculosis-whiskey-beads! ! 
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This writer questioning the one item of "rubber", Mr. Scott had this 
to say - "When Columbus sighted land, it was an island off Central 
America. The rubber tree grows in this area. His men were amazed to 
see children playing with "gobs" of latex. He took some to Spain and 
it was the fashion in the Court, to bounce the "gobs" of latex as we 

bounce a rubber ball Goodrich (Goodyear?) learned to vulcanize 

rubber and this greatly increased its value to man." 

Mr. Scott humerously closed his discussion with a display of artifacts 

likely to be found in the year 4000. They were - 

A coke-bottle-door knob-false teeth-spark plug-electric 
ansulator-whiskey bottle-clay marble- jug handle! I ! J 

Thank you Mr. Scott for your contribution to another fine evening for 
the members of the Decatur County Historical Society. 

***** 

M ftteilTJSCT SAW IT - 

The DECATUR COUNTY COURTHOUSE at Greensburg, 1854-1860, by Edwin May 
is one of the most unique of all the Indiana County Courthouses and 
certainly one of the most widely known county courthouses in the United 
States. 

, T ,!?f 8 ° M * , fir ?* Decatur County Courthouse, completed in 1827, 

by a 
condemned and 




Edwin May was employed by the Decatur County Commissioners to design 

h^H £f3!22 structure. He w as then only twenty-nine years old, but he 

&J?3?& courthouses in Sullivan and Shelby counties. He 

in5 J h t S£! Ji, 1 f aS ^ f( ? ur additional Hoosier County Courthouses 

d£?Jfe n??^ 6 ?* -^ ate ^P 1 *? 1 Building, although he died almost a 
decade prior to its completion. 

Edwin May (1824-1880), George W. Bunting (1829-1901), and Isaac 
wocigson Uo26-?) were architects of the generation of the 1920' s. The 

;S^ e had °£ flces i« Indianapolis, and all made a significant 
contribution to the architectural heritage of Indiana. 

May » J? oin in Boston in 1824, journeyed ca. 1838 to Madison, Indi- 
Sti J-Jitf Tn l h ? n With a lar e e n «nber of finely proportioned and 
?2S r ?l3 ailed ® eor eian, Federal, and Classical Revival public build- 
,£ g * S ? residences. Madison was to Indiana in the nineteenth century 
AltLnrlZ^V J* the twentieth century - an architectural oasis. 

g f s *J Edison w ^s relatively short, the architecture 

ot the community made an indelible impression on Mr. May. 

In 1842 Edwin May went to Indianapolis where he worked as a carpenter 
and builder for eight years. Although he had no formal architectural 
training, he must have had a keen mind and considerable knowledge of 
financing, for he operated a loan office that might well have assisted 
him in remaining financially solvent as an architect and builder. The 



operation of a loan office is a most unique and imaginative enterprise 
for an architect, and I know of no precedent. 

Although the present Decatur County Courthouse was started in 1854 it 
was not completed until 1860. It is an interesting and cur ous solu 

Sirsu^Stfv^SfthS 2S- ur £ sq £ e ancl ramglSlg S'SSoStS, 

arches are Jo , tjull?? thic idiem. Conversely, the semicircular 
sSSiar idioS S XVe ,° f * Rcma ^ esque ex P r essicns, but the Richard- 

Th «« J • „ w as nov prevalent until much later (1870 and after) 
Thus, jt M Possible that Edwin May was familiar with ?he ?hen current 

l*J 9 Zltt*t A t? s^one.^ 1 ^ 0 ^ stuccoed to emulate a ^re perma- 

reasSs! th ShiL h ^ been e ^ized on numerous occasions for various 
stated that Dec4ur a r, S f ea f lg o tOU f in i908 ' Willi am Jennings Bryan 
Gothic arXitSS* Sa^Dh^^ 6 WaS the finest specimen of 
world. ure that he had seen m his travels throughout the 

William Allen Wh4-s-^ *i 

of Emporia, used the Jrl^S* n anSaS j° um alist known as the Sage 
subject foi ohl ofhit * h f Dec £ tur C o^ty Courthouse as the 

"secret of the g v 1 f ^ He expressed curiosity as to the 

as on the plain! of Kansas nP I) I t h * gh ! cWer bet ween stones where- 
the ground." White's ^ommen s wire n^r?^-* 0 gr ° W a singie tree on 
the country and he even viSitL P" nt ed m many papers throughout 
a trap to the East. 1SlteC! the Site several years later while on 

^tirwirW^IoSe h£%*lZi r ^ e ff t0 K the tree as the UBi ^th Wonder 
ing" the tree which cauIL T? S ,* h ® °^ mheT of commerce of "plant- 
the springs of the clock " r^ C *i ll H " and it?s watered by 

the trees during Severe LriSf 5' i*** £** e de P a ^ient has watered 
tree got to the apex of the ??5 " is certain how the 

first seen; possiblv a f co. high tower or when the tree was 

tower. VakoSs dates have bSL eV - n th f Wind Carried * seed to the 
tree, ranging from 2. 186**|o ^§7^ f ° r the of first 

w^cK^ ^Vl^* "I -pen 

house, but the trees seem S hLKJ SS the D ^atur County Court - 
cance of the building - C have cl ° u ^ed the architectural signifi- 



- IK DIANA 

COUNTY COURTHOUSES 
of the 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 



David R. Hermansen 

BaS C ^i e P T r T cfcsScr cf Architecture 
aall State University 

wuncie, Indiana 



GREENSBURG 



A prominent post town and the capital of Decatur county, situated on 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati railway, 46 miles south-east from 
Indianapolis. 

It was laid out in 1822, and occupies an elevated and delightful situ 
at ion. It contains a magnificent courthouse, costing upwards of 
$100,000, and several neat and commodious churches, a large union 
school, and several select schools, two weekly newspapers, and numer- 
ous mercantile and manufacturing establishments. Population about 

W. K. VanHorn, Postmaster 



Alphabetical List of Professions, Trades, Etc. 

Alexander J. H., manufacturer and dealer in boots and shoes. 
Armington Wm. , physician. 

Armington & Blair, propr's of the DECATUR DEMOCRAT 
Barnes T. , gunsmith. 

Bffi5S*$-T4»§ aZ Sfefr^ dealers *n drugs, groceries, books, notions etc 
%ff^%p n ^^ I^gRY GOODS , GROCERIES, QUEENSWARE, MEDICINES, 

96^&fi'- g °^ dS groceries. 

Bonner S. A., attorney and counselor at law. 

SttSSJ?!? t Sm i th ' °7Ster and eating saloon. 

BROWN B. J., BOOT AND SHOE SHOP 

Bryan Charles, freight and ticket agent. 

Bryan J. T dealer in iron, hardware, cutlery, etc. 

Bryan Mrs. M. , millinery and fancy goods. 

Bryan 5., justice of peace. 

Bryan S. M. , telegraph operator and express agent. 
uiamDers J. & Co., dry goods, groceries, boots, shoes, etc. 
Clarke John, mason and builder 
CONES ROBERT, COUNTY TREASURER* 
CRAIG JOHN, ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN. 
Culbertson J. W., oculist and surpeon 

nr i ?m^rrn IL T L '. ATT0RNEY ^ D COUNSELOR AT LAW. 

DE ARMOND J. Q, DEALER IN STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, ETC. 

OTrA™ R ^OTO/T V - St ? a,tt * fl0 c r ^ ng mi3L1 ' near the r ^lroad depot. 
{S^TTro n?i? r C ^» T ^ r !? ln e ton & Blair, publishers. 

En /lexl^Vr CAN ' R f VER & HAZELRIGG, EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS . 
twI* ncer, county coroner. 

mm ANDREW , LIVERY STABLE 
Dyer J., livery stable. 

Fn^l T T° M H S ' B0 ??' SH0E /iND LEATHER STORE . 
jangixsn J. H., coffee house. 

FlrmNmrnJ^' J tto c lie y at law and notary public 
FALCON3URG M. G. , ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN 
Forsyth A R. , prop'r Greensburg Bank, 
trench L. W. , surgeon dentist. 

r/V?M y /rnii in ^ f «rniture dealers. 
GAVIN & HOP.n, ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
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Gibbs John, barber and hair dresser. 

Gillespie J. N., grocer and produce dealer. 

Goodwin Moses, grocery and druggist. 

Gormen & McCoy, broom factory. 

Green E. , chair factory. 

Greensburg Bank, A. R. Forsyth, prop'r. 

Harm J. & Brother, grocery store. 

Harney B. H. , merchant tailor. 

Hazen J. T..& Co., shoeing shop. 

Hendricks & McHargh, druggists. 

Henry B. F. , saddle, harness and collar maker. 

Hittle J. P., staple and fancy dry goods, west side Public Square. 
Hitts J. Z., resident physician. 
HOOD & MORRIS, SURGEON DENTISTS. 

Howard J. F. & J. A. , dealers in hardware and iron. 

Israel John, justice of peace. 

ISRAEL MARTIN, GROCERY AND PRODUCE DEALER. 

Jocelyn Edward A., county sheriff. 

Jocelyn & English, prop'rs livery stable. 

Kirby J. M. , house and sign painter. 

Knapp Mrs. H. C. , millinery and fancy goods. 

Lathrop E. & L. P., dealers in fancy and staple dry goods. 

Leonard John, boarding house. 

Long John, prop'r Ballard House. 

Lovett David, dealer in dry goods, groceries, Ac. 

Luther Robert, watch and clock dealer. 

McGuire John H., carriage factory. 

Mackey J., manufacturer saddles and harness. 

Metzger & Howard, meat store. 

Mentague David, county surveyor. 

Moody J. W., alapathic physician. 

MOSS DAN., PROP'R MOSS HOUSE, SOUTH-EAST CORNER PUBLIC SQUARE . 
MOSS HOUSE, DANL. MOSS, PROP'R, SOUTH-EAST CORNER PUBLIC SQUARE. 
Kesbitt Jas. , grocery and provision store. 
Paramore Calvin H. , staple and fancy dry goods. 
Patten J. M. , shoeing shop. 

PHARES & VAN CAMP, DEALERS IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STOVES. 
Phillips Richard, merchant tailor. 

Pool A. & J., dealers in Italian and American marble, monuments, tomb 
stones, &c. &c. 

POOL A. & SONS, dealers in Italian and American marble, monuments, 

tombstones. 
Quinn James, carriage factory. 
Reddington Daniel, oyster and eating saloon. 
REED W. H. , COUNTY AUDITOR. 

RHIVER & HAZELRIGG, EDITORS AND PROP'RS DECATUR REPUBLICAN. 
Ricketts D. H. , billiard saloon 
Ridener, J. R., daguerrean artist. 
Robbins John E. , prop'r Decatur Mills. 

Robbins Richard, attorney at law and ag't Aetna Ins. Co. 

Robertson N. , boot and shoe maker. 

Rodger s John, prop'r Greensburg House. 

Ross & Zoller, pork packers and meat store. 

Rozell G. B., attorney at law. 

St John & Conner, wagon and plow factory. 



SCOREY JOHN S., ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 

Seitz Christian, baker and dealer in all kinds of groceries. 

Shane C. , attorney at law. 

Shaw & Conner, carriage factory. 

Sherwood Anson, cooper. 

Sisco & Udailey, boot and shoe shop. 

Sparks ..Amos, grocery store. 

Stevens J. F., staple and fancy dry goods. 

Stewart D. & J. , druggists. 

Stockman H. C. agent for buying and selling wheat. 

Stout H. , dealer in stoves and tin ware, south side Public Square. 

Swem E. B., physician. 

TALBOTT RICH. C. , CLERK DECATUR CIRCUIT AND COMMON PLEAS COURTS 
Irisher F. M., watch maker and jeweler. 
Tucker J. L., dealer in hats and caps, 
unkel Wm., baker and confectioner. 
Van Horn W. H., postmaster. 

Warriner Franklin, saddle and harness factory. 
Warriner J. J., merchant tailor. 
Wartning Edward, groceries and liquors, 
weeks J. H. , blacksmith. 
Weymar J., boot and shoe shop. 
WHEEL DON N. , PHYSICIAN 
WHITE EDWIN, COUNTY RECORDER 
wacks P., attorney at law. 

KSi?'/'; attorney and notary public. 

Wcodfill G. & Sons, staple and. fancy dry goods. 

Zerger George, wheat agent for Lewis and Eichellberger . 

-INDIANA STATE GAZETTEER 
1860-61 

■ . . 

***** 

MEMB ERSH IP -Op en to everyone having an interest in history and his 
Heritage. The annual dues are $1.00 each, payable in 
advance The fiscal year ends Dec. 31. Please direct 
ai± applications and renewals to the Recording Secretary 
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WELCOME NB£ MEMBERS t 

Mrs, Margaret Quant z 
Mr. Milford Afterkirk 
Mr. Paul Zinser 
Mrs. Miles Baldwin 583 

* * * * * * 



COMMITTEES 



Arrangements 



Van Batterton 
Frank Marlin 
John Parker 



Audit ing 



Mrs. Frank Clark 
Mrs. Worth Osting 



Cal lin g 



Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs . 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 



Da Batterton 
Miriam Brown 
Paul H. Huber 
Frank LaBarbera 
Will a Lemon 
William Parker 
Delton Shazer 



Decorations 



Mrs. V. T. Peek 
Miss Milicent Huber 



Display 



Paul H. Huber 
Charles A. 'Wall 



Nominating 



Mrs. Charles Osburn 
Mrs. Delton Shazer 
Miss Adeline Loper 



OCCASION: 



SPEAKER : 



DATE: 



PLACE: 



October 26, 1968 

Tenth Annual Dinner 
Meeting and Election 
of Officers. 

Mr. Frank A. White 

Saturday , November 9th, 
1968 at 6:30 P.M. 
Greensburg Time (E.S.T. 

Presbyt eri an Church 
N.E. corner Public 
Square, Greensburg, Ind 
Entrance on Washington 
Street 



So well known for his daily columr 
THE HOGSIBR DAY - running in some 
fifty papers throughout the state, 
our speaker hardly needs an intro- 
duction to a Decatur County audi- 
ence. He is a part of our daily 
lives i As evidence of the respect 
that his associates have for him 
and his ability, we have a story. 
Mr. "White yearning for a vacation, 
his fellow newsmen, former newsmei 
and an ex-governor presented him 
with twenty- four "guest columns" 
so that he could take four weeks 
off from the daily grind of a 
column- a-day , six days a week.... 
To hear a man with this capacity, 
will be a treat indeed: I 

* <k * * * *k 

RESERVA TIONS 

If you have not already been con- 
tacted, please call Mrs. Frank 
Marlin (66 3-3622) by Tuesday, 
November 5th, if you plan to atter 
the dinner. Tickets are $1.75 
each, payable at the door. 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME 1 
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DISPLAY-This year being the fiftieth anniversary (1918-1968) of WORLD 
WAR I, the display will be devoted to that conflict which 
ended with the ARMISTICE of 1918. Members willing to loan 
their relics and other memorablia, will please call a member 
of the display committee, on or before Saturday morning 
November 9th, when the items will be collected. 

* * * * * * 



KINGSTON 

A post village of Decatur county, in Fugit township, situated on Sand 
Creek, 6 miles north-east from Greensburg, and 55 miles south-east 
from Indianapolis. 

In the vicinity are txvo or three churches, one general store, one 
hotel, one steam flouring mill, and various trades and professions. 
Population 100. Township 2,000. Post office established in 1835. 

HENRY ALBERT , Postmaster. 

^^^^^j^LJ-j^ 9.L 1 r °- f g s s ion s, Trades, Etc. 

Brown G.W., justice of peace. 
Danold S.A. , proper briclc yard. 
Gilmer J., sewing machine agent. 

Gray B.F., school teacher and sewing machine agent. 
Hamilton Thos. , resident farmer. 
Hopkins P.E., resident farmer. 
Jackson A.C., blacksmith. 
Moore W. , wagon maker. 

Robins J.J., carpenter and fanning mill manufacturer. 

Robinson J.B., resident farmer. 

Stewart S.R., prop ? r hotel and lumber yard. 

Si jEWART & ALBERT , GENERAL MERCHANTS 
w yly John, dentist. 

-Indiana State Gazetteer 1860-61 

*, * I*; * * ★ if 
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Greensburg, Ind. 
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MIL FORD ABOUT 1895 



In writing this, as I remember the old home town, when we moved there 
in 1895, I will try to give a description of the town and who lived 
there at the time. .. .Starting at the northwest corner is the Doctor's 
office occupied by Dr. George S. Crawford. Next door east was his 
home where he lived with his mother. Here I will state that Dr. Craw- 
ford was the owner of the first auto in the town, purchased about 1903. 
The machine was a one cylinder Cadillac. It's usefulness was doubled 
by the entire community ... .Next house east was occuped by Solon Harrel 
and his wife Mollie, formerly Mollie Rodman. On this lot was drilled 
the first natural gas well in the town and it furnished gas to light 
the streets and fuel for cooking and heating. The well was drilled by 
the Harrel Brothers, consisting of Solon and Frank.. . .At the next 
house lived a Mr. and Mrs. Watson, who moved in a year or so to Nash- 
ville, Brown County, Indiana. .. .Then \ve go to the next house where we 
find William T. Brinker living. Mr. Brinker was one of the village j 
blacksmiths and made a living repairing farm implements and shoeing 
horses for the farmers living in the neighborhood. He was married 
about this time to a widow Jones, who brought her son Charles and 
lived at this home for many years. .. .Across the street, but facing the 
street south, we find Andrew Moore, a Civil War Veteran, living with, 
his wife, Jennie, formerly Jennie Reeves, with their two children, Otis 
and Leah. Leah later married Mose Lenegar ... .Going east on this same 
street, we pass the place where once stood the Old Campbellite Church 
and the lot was still known by that name.... At the next house lived 
Ira Keen and his wife, Allie, formerly Allie Kennedy, and their two 

daughters, Mary, later Mary Wood and Edith, later Edith Byard Here 

we will open a gate which admits us to the Powner Fruit Farm on which 
is cultivated berries to supply the market for quite a distance. This 
farm is operated by Jake Huff, wife, and son, John and daughter, Myrtle 
This enterprise furnished work for the kids and a few grown ups during 
the picking season. The wage paid was one cent a quart and a good 
picker could earn as much as sixty cents a day. However they experi^ 
enced no difficulty in getting all the help necessary ... ,0n leaving 
here we go back to the west end of the next street south of the one 
just described, which is at Clifty, a small creek, which runs across 
the entire northwest side of the town.... At this point we find the 
home of William Tatman and family. His wife passed away about this 
time, leaving Mr. Tatman and the family of girls, two being married 
and living with him, namely Jessie Bullard and husband James, and Ella 
Whitson and husband Charles. Also Bessie, Pearl, Mary and Fannie. 
Mr. Tatman was a civil war veteran and was a„lso caretaker of the Mil- 
ford Cemetery and specialized in doing odd jobs for the community 

k% the next house lived, another war veteran, William Marsh, who was an 
invalid, his wife and son, Henry. His wife's name was Nancy. And I 
might state that their lives were made miserable by the constant teas- 
ing by the thoughtless youth, who persisted in annoying them with tic- 
tacs and other devices. .. .Across the street we find the home of Ruth 

Ford, formerly Ruth Rodman Next, just east we find the home of Elza 

Tooley, which is just being completed, and his wife Fannie, formerly 
Fannie Rodma.n and children, a daughter, Mabel and three sons, Donald, 
Stanley and Horace. They started, the new home. At this time Mr. 
Tooley was a stone mason and xvith his father-in-law and brother-in-law, 
John and Joe Rodman, respectively, operated a lime kiln just west of 



the town. ...On the north side of the street we find the widow Harrel, 
living with her son, Frank and daughter, Pearl. .. .Here we come to the 
town*s Hotel, operated by Mrs, N. A. Pardun. Mr, Pardun at this time 
was a traveling salesman. Mrs. Pardun T s place was known for it*s good 
eats and hospitality. With her as a boarder, lived Nelson Mowery, a 
very wealthy bachelor, who owned many farms and much real estate 
throughout the neighboring country. Mr. Mowery was later married and 
divided his fortune among his relatives and donated much to charity. 
Among those was the Y.M.C.A. at Greensburg. . . .At the next house lived 
A. G. Dorsey, his wife Fannie, formerly Fannie Christian, their daugh- 
ter, Lizzie, and two sons, William and Elbert. This being ray father, 
I will state here that he started a small store in what was known as 
the William Phillips store building, but was destroyed by a fire a 
short time later. He was the first one to start a subscription to 
have a town well drilled in the town and also helped to get gas lights 
erected on the street corners. In this house also lived for a short 
time Mel Miner and his wife,' Fannie formerly Fannie Smith.... On the 
south side of the street but facing the north and south street, lived 
Robert Miers and his wife, Ella and two daughters. Freda Simmons, 
later Freda Logan and Lei a Simmons, later Lei a Minor. A son, Ed, was 
born near this time at this house. .Across the street on the east 
corner, in what was known as the Reeves property lived William Stark 
and his wife, Monta, who was one of the teachers in the public schools. 
.•.Back to the north on the west side of the street which runs north 
and south, was a one roomed brick house in which lived William Johnson, 
xvith his mother, Rebecca, who was and had been for many years an in- 
valid.... On the northeast corner stood a small store operated by Ran- 
kin Wiley, who with his wife, Mary, formerly Mary Ward", lived in the 
next house east of the store. ...In the next house across the street 
lived William Ford and wife and their daughters, Ora, Nettie and Maud. 
•..Next to them on the same side of the street at this time, lived 
Aunt Polly Colley, a widow of a civil war vet eran. . . .On the north side 
of the street at this point lived Uncle Robert Kennedy and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Updike, and his two sons, Sherman and wife and 
three children, Allie, Horace and Herbert. Ed and his daughters, 
Myrtle and Lillie, a daughter Minnie and granddaughter Carrie. .. .Across 
the street on the southeast corner we find Uncle Hiram Baker, with his 
wife and her sister Hannah Proctor. And with all due respect to Mr. 
Baker he was the only man I ever saw who could bring his nose and chin 
together, a fete of which he often boasted. . . .Farther east on the north 
east corner, we find the public school house which in it's time was exit 
of the finest for miles around. The teachers here at the time were 
William Nelson and Monta Stark. Followed soon after by Alice Markland, 
Robert Miers, Mr. Kline, Oran E # Burton and R. Anderson. This school 
was discontinued as a town school and made a township high school abottt 
1900. ...Next door east of the school house lived Uncle Jesse Stafford, 
a very religious and highly respected gentleman together with his wife 
Elizabeth. .To the east on the hill just outside of the town lived 
Charles Young and wife and Alva Mount who the Youngs had raised. .. .Go- 
ing back to the west side of town, beginning at the bridge across 
Clifty on the only street or road leaving town to the west we will 
start back east at the first house and find Thomas Grant, who was a 
wagon maker, living with his wife, Lizzie and son, Guy and step-son 
Henry Critzer and his sister, Lena. .At the next house east we find 
Uncle James Barnes (a civil was veteran and a good fiddler) living with 
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his wife, Mary and. their two sons, Henry and. Riley and. daughter, India, 
who later married. Frank Huff and. Grace, the daughter of Henry who later 

married Shipley Given On the next corner we find living Elihu P. 

Lane, who drove the mail hack and hauled the freight from Greensburg, 
this being the only means of transportation to and. from town. With" 
him lived his wife, Bell, formerly Bell Brciwi, their children, Delia 
and^Luna, Ganelle and. one son Mack, named after the President, William 
McKinley. . . .Across the street in what was known as the "Old Stone 
House, lived. ,»rch Mercer and. his wife Lizzie formerly Lizzie Christian 
and their family, Arthur, Dora, Fannie, Nevada, Richard, Harry and 

Mary Just east and across the street we find the old Braden house, 

m which lived Emmett and his wife Carrie and their daughter Mary.... 
In the next house east lived, another village blacksmith, Isaac Wright, 
his \vife Ella, whose maiden name was Welch, their three sons and one 
daughter. The oldest son Elmer enlisted in the Amy during the Spanish 
American War and died, in the service. The other sons were Earl rnd 

Carl. The daughter Mabel later married Ch-rles Jollif At this point 

we rind the blacksmith on the northwest corner and on the southwest 
corner was located the old skating rink, which was torn down and re- 
placed, by a dwelling. The work being done by William *pplegate On 

the southwest corner was a barber shop, operated by Ira Keen On the 

northeast corner lived Mrs. Mary Anderson, a widow and her daughter 
gtta Braden, also a widow, who later married A.C. Bussel, a former 

business partner of her former husband In the next house lived Mary 

Blades, a widow, with her son Elbert East of her, living in the next 

house was John Miner, who operated a Threshing Machine and threshed 
the grain in the community. With him lived his wife Rebecca, formerly 
Rebecca Spillman, a son Albert, who was a great athlete and played pro- 
fessional baseball with the Nebraska Indians and Evansville Team. They 

also had a daughter Nellie who married. Herschel Luther Across the 

street trom them lived Uncle David Yeley and. his wife and grandson Roy 
Bryant. Uncle Dave owned a fine team of horses and did much hauling 

for the neighbors and. did. some farming We now come to the town's 

only church.^ A two story structure which at one time was the finest 
in the locality. It was of the Methodist Denomination and. was attended 

by the people for many miles around On the southeast corner was 

located the town well and. furnished an abundance of pure water which 
rivaled that which came from "The Old Oaken Bucket" and many people 
have stopped here to quench their thirst and cool off under the shade 

tree which stood near by On the northeast corner wps the old. house 

m which lived Wm. Smith, his wife, Jane, and son Clyde East of this 

on the north side of the street lived Mort Messenhelmer , his wife, 

Maggie, and. children Ccta and. Marry Then we come to the home of Mrs. 

Miers who is a widow, who lived with her three sons Jake, John, and. 

Charles Next is the home of Mrs. Messenheimer , a widow living with 

her son Frank and daughter Nettie Across the street is located a 

new house m which lived Wm. Weaver and his wife Ora At this point 

the street makes a turn to the right, but on the left is a vacant lot 
on which the cows, which were allowed at this time, to run at large, 
tind a good green pasture. This lot was later annexed, to the cemetery. 
And I will say that I helped to move the first person to be buried, here 
from the old part of the cemetery. This was Willie Bostic, son of 
Watson Bostic, he having died, several years earlier. Now we find, many 
graves of the ones of which I have written or will in the following 
description, located. . . . Just south of the new cemetery was built this 
time a small house and Dr. Butler lived, in it a short time and was 
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followed. by Mrs. Francis Bcstic, a widow viith her son, James and daugh- 
ter Tressie. .. .Leaving this point we will go back to the west end of 
the next street, where we find, at the cross of the streets on the 
northwest corner, a brick house, which was built by Wm. Phillips in 

which lives Hugh Caldwell, wife and son William On the southeast 

corner was a general store owned by Mr. Grant, a union soldier in the 
civil war. Living with him was his wife, Indiana, whose maiden name 
was Mendenhall and their three sons, Culver, Orbie and Forest and a 
daughter, Bessie. .. .On the southeast corner was a general store owned 
by Mr. Grant, over which was located the Masonic Lodge Hall. Also the 
Odd Fellows Hall and on the meeting nights the hitch racks were crowdec 

with the buggies and rigs of members who attended On the northeast 

corner lived Mrs. Mary Dillman, a widow, her two sons, Ed and William 

and daughter Nannie East of the store and on the south side were 

three more business buildings. In the first was located a barber shop 
operated by George Barnes, the next one vacant and in the next a butch- 
er shop, run by John Wilson, who lived in the next house east, with 

has wife Lula, formerly Lula Grant Across the street on the north 

side of the street we find living George Barnes, his wife Anna, for- 
merly Anna Miner, their sons Eldo and Harry and daughter Opal Just 

across the street and. farther is the home of Uncle John Pope and his 
wife Sis. Mr. Pope was a soldier in the Union Army during the Civil 
tfar....At the southeast corner of the next street, west, we find the 
home of Harrison Brown, another Civil War Veteran, who lives there 
with his wife and two daughters, Clara, who later married William 
Kanouse, and Allie, Also a son Harry.... On the northeast corner stood, 
the only shoe shop in the town, operated by John Weaver, who was also 
a civil war veteran, who lived just east of the shoe shop with his wife 
and daughter Kate Just across the street was built the new parson- 
age, only a year or so later occupied by Rev. Plumber and. family as its 

first tenants Just east of the parsonage lived the Stark family. 

Caleb, a war veteran and to my knowledge he claimed to have been one 
of the characters in the "Hoosier School Master." With him lived his 
daughter, Bertha, who later married Win. Feaster; his sister, Hannah 

and another sister, a widow, Anna Moore and her daughter, Kittie 

At the next house east lived Wm. Jackson and family, who lived here a 
short while then moved to their farm home east of town soon after and 
were followed by George Conk another soldier in the Union army during 
the civil war. With him lived his son, John, wife and daughter, Anna, 

who later married Otis Moore Going to the west end of the next 

street south we find. Uncle Wall Tooley and wife. Mr. Tooley was a 

veteran of both the Mexican and Civil Wars Just west of this lived 

Uncle John Podman and. wife with their two sons, Charles, who joined the 
army and. served during the Spanish American War, and Joseph and daugh- 
ter Gertrude, who married Henry Christian At the next corner east 

on the northeast corner, lived Wm. Wiley and. wife Maggie, formerly 
Maggie Brinker. . . . Just east of this was the Methodist parsonage occup- 
ied by the Rev. Keys, his wife and several daughters Across the 

street lived Mr. Mel son and wife with their two sons Wm. and Frank. 
Mr. Melson and wife however soon sold his home to the Methodist Con- 
ference and moved to Newburn after which the old home was remodeled 
and occupied by Rev. Tansy and. wife with their two daughters, Lena and 

Mabel In the next house east of this lived Mrs. Fletcher, her son, 

Carl and daughter Zella, who later married Elmore Kanouse. .. .East of 
this at the end of the Street in the old 'Alexander Homestead lived 



James Conk and wife Mamie, a son Ralph and daughter Alice, later Mrs. 
Prank Mitchell. .. .Having finished this street we go to the west end of 
this street on the south side of our home town on the southeast corner, 
we find a new house being tuilt by Wm . Christian on the site where the 
old McClury home has just been torn down. This home is soon occupied 
by Mr. Christian and his new bride and an adopted son, Emmert . . . . Just 
east of this lived Elmer Allen who was the town's only plasterer. 
With him lived his wife and two sons, Estevan and Marion and one daugh- 
ter,, Florence. .. .At the next house which is the last house inside of 
the town where lived Dora Christian, a widow of a Civil War Veteran. 
With her lived her two sons, Richard and Henry ... .Having given a full 
list of the people who lived in the town which is entirely from memory, 
I would like to say that havine known these people I feel that any one 
could not fail to have been a better person from associating with them 
and that I seldom, if ever, pass the Mil ford Cemetery without recallin; 
many faces of which I have written in this brief history. I also feel 
that I would net be doing justice if I failed to mention the people 
wno lived not more than a couple of miles from town. These people werf 
well enough known that it will not be necessary to give the location 

of their homes However, we will start with Uncle "John Trimble and 

wife who were some of the oldest settlers of the neighborhood. With 

them lived their sons, Art and Fred Then we find Any Young and his 

datignter Daisy. But their house was soon after Mr. Young's death, 
occupied by Richard Fowler and wife Mollie and sons Smiley and James, 
but when they moved into the town the farm was bought by Mr. and Mrs. 
Newman and several children and grandchildren. After Mr. Newman's 
death, CI ell Barnes and his wife Jane and daughter, Leatha and son 

John, became the owners of this place The family of 0. B. Trimble 

lived just south. His wife Ida, formerly Ida Butler, and daughters, 

Claudia and Ethel, made up the entire family East of this lived 

Nathan wasson and wife and family, consisting of Monta, Stella, Mary 

Josie and son Shirley North of them lived Charles Braden, his wife 

Dora, formerly Dora Butler North of this lived L. C. Blackmore and 

wife, Fannie. East on the Greensburg pike lived Norman Cook and wife, 
their sons, George, Walter, and Harry. East of them lived John Muirs 
and wife. South of him lived his son Wm. Muirs, his wife Lydia and 
children Ray, Merle, Nellie, Oscar, Sherman and. Gladys and Wayne.... 
Back north we find Ernest Forket and his wife living on the old Alley 
farm. On this farm is buried Mr. Alley and family in a lot surrounded 

by a stone wall which Mr. Alley built himself West of this on the 

St. Paul road lived John Kanouse and wife and children, by name, 
William, Tilden, Orve, Ed and Kate and Elmore. At the crossroads ttortt 
we^rind Hamlin Anderson and wife Ida. Mr. Anderson farmed and sold 
autcs. West of this on the south side of the road lived Wm. Anderson, 

his wife, Emma, and daughters, Lena, Btbcl and son Elbert Going back 

toward Milford we find Mr. Carson and wife and son living just across 
the creek, north of town. From here we go just west of town to the 
home 01 Frank Butler with his son, Alonzo. Near this time Mr. Butler 
passed away and in this place came George Brooks and wife and children, 
Mcna, May, Lessie, Flora and George. .. .Just south and west lived George 
Wiley and wife, who soon sold their farm to Joe Mitchell and wife and 
son, Frank. Just west at the cross roads we find a new home being 
built by Jesse Luther and wife. With them lived their children, Lloyd 
and Ethel. Just west lived Sammie Barney and his mother ... .West of 
this lived Gus Wolvertin. About a mile south on the next road lived 
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Willinm Marshall and his wife Edna, son, Ed and daughter , Ethel. They 
soon after sold out and moved to Milford and were followed by Scott 

Christ and wife and son, Rayraond Back east and north we find James 

Pumphrey and wife and two sons and Mrs. Humphrey's father, Wm. Manlove. 
North of them lived Iva Lewis and wife and daughters. Across the creek 
we find Bert Saunders and wife Nan and a fester daughter, Nellie Howe, 
living. Then we find living near the old grist mill, the old miller, 

Robert Critzer and his wife From here we will go to the home of John 

Young and wife, Minnie. .. .This completes the list of people who lived 
in this vicinity, in or near 1895. Cf all the people mentioned as near 
as I can say, Sherman Kennedy and Dora Dracen are the only ones living 
in the same house as in 1895. While I cannot recall anyone who has 
achieved fame or anyone who has gone very far wrong, I am glad to have 

them all numbered as being or having been my friends I feel that 

this description would not be complete without mentioning Cliff Springs 
a beauty spot which I have not seen the equal in all the places I have 
seen ano. that anyone will find it worth their while to pay it a visit. 

I am , 

William A. Dorsey 

* * * * * * 

THE LAST MEETING - The Salt Creek township tour with some one hundred 
twenty-five members and guests attending is evidence in itself of its 
success. Meeting at New Point , the Rev. Charles Emmons of the Chris- 
tian Church extended the welcome. Mr. Raymond Carr reminisced on the 
history of the community and the church. At his invitation residents 
and former residents added their bits. The fire of 1909 came in for 
its share of attention and. the history of the church went back to 1870 
when it was built. it developed that New Point was platted in 1859, 
with Rossburg its predecessor twenty-three years before. . . .Prom there 
the motorcade made its way to Eno chsburg which was named after Enoch 
Abraham who platted that town in 1836. Here the Rev. Ambrose Schneider 
of St. John's Catholic Church welcomed the group and spoke on the his- 
tory of the community and the church. This lovely old structure, a 
symphony in stone, was built in 1858. rsBy a circuitous route, the group 
then visited the two old Volk homes, also built of native limestone and 
the "covered bridge". It was noted that the bridge was not the Kennedy 

type but rather a lattice type of truss WOCDLARKLAND the home of 

our President and Mrs. Henderson, a veritable woodland retreat, was the 
final stop cf the day where doughnuts and cider was served to round out 
the social hour. Cooperating was the weather man for a fine autumnal 
day. Mr. & Mrs. Dan Baldwin are to be commended for the arrangements 
as are the Hendersons for their hospitality. Members and guests from 
such far away places as Martinsville, Rushville and Pendeltcn were in 
attendance. 

****** 

MEMBERSHIP - You can still qualify as an EARLY BIRD by paying your 

1969 membership fee at the dinner meeting. In so doing 
you save the Society the postage which is an item.... 
Suggestion - a dollar membership for an interested friend 
makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS 1 

Mrs. Dysa Harding Thomas-Indpls 
Mrs. Lewis Alexander 
Mrs. W. F. McCardle 
Mrs. Kathryn Abrell 
Mrs. Dortha Wenning 
Mrs. Lorraine Spillman 
Mrs. Thomas Day 
Mrs. Dyar R. Reed 
Mrs. Erna Wolfe 
Walter S. Redington 
Mrs. Irene Redington 
Henry Idlewine-Crmand Beach, Fla. 
Rollin Phillips-Cinti, Ohio 596 

* * * * * * 
THE SOCIETY 1 S OFFICE RS 1969 

President W.F.Mccardle 

1st V.p Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

2nd V.P Charles Osburn 

Corr.Secy Mrs. Van Batterton 

525 M. Broadway 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Rec.Secy Mrs. Dorothy D.Doles 

303 E. Central Ave 
Greensburg, Ind. 
Treasurer Miss Alpha Thackery 



OCCASION: Spring Meeting 



DATE: 



PLACE: 



PROGRAM : 



Sunday afternoon, March 
2, 1969 at 2:30 P.M. 

Auditorium 
New R.E.M.C. Bldg. 
S.R. 3 & 46 West 
Greensburg, Indiana 

By popular request, our 
own Jane Baldwin comes 
to us with her ARMCHAIR 
TOUR OF DECATUR COUNTY, 
Aside from serving as 
first vice-president of 
the Society, Mrs. Baldwii 
is the Home Service Advi- 
sor of the local R.E.M.C, 
and it is in this capac- 
ity that she will also 
conduct a tour of the 
new facility. Jane is 
inimitable in her style 
of presenting a subject 
a,nd the two tours should 
appeal to every member. 



EVERYBODY IS WELCOME i 



THE LAST MEETING - It was an all out affair, everyone appearing in 
their best to hear Prank A. White, a daily columnist in some one hun- 
dred newspapers speak on THE ROCSIER DAY . Frank Marl in, chairman of 
the dinner meeting and his committee, worked untiringly to make this 
the successful affair that it was. There were no empty seats. The 
food was fine, the table decorations and display were extremely well 
done, all in keeping with the theme, Armistice at the end of World 
War I, and everyone went away happy. President Henderson presided and 
at the conclusion of the festivities presented the gavel to the presi- 
dent-elect, Forrest McCardle who dismissed the group. This was a ban- 
ner meeting - may we have more like it £ 1 
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CAN YOU IDEN TI FY THESE MEN? 

William J. Robinson 1853-1855 
John F. Stevens 1857-1859 
Richard Robbins 1861 
Joseph D. Pieak 1863 
Daniel R. VanBuskirk 1865 
Will Cumback 186 7 
William J. Robinson 1869-1871 
George D. Sleeth 1873-1875 
William A. Moore 1877-1879 (?) 
William F. Reiley 1877-1879 (?) 
Francis M. Howard 1881-1887 
Samuel J. Carpenter 1889 
Cortez Ewing 1891 
Albert F. Wray 1893-1895 
Everett E. Stroup 1897 
Weldon Lambert 1899-1901 
Marshall E. Newhouse 1903-1905 
William E. Springer 1907-1909 
Emmannuel Trautman 1911-1913 
. Ephraim A. Norman 1915 
. Lem P. Dobyns 1917-1919 
Rowland H. Hill 1921 
Weldon Lambert 1923-1925 
Anderson Ketchum 1927-1933 
Hubert E. Wickens 1935-1937 
Davies Batterton 1939-1945 
Milford E. Annis 1947-1955 
John R. Rees 1957-1963 & 1967 (?) 
Robert W. Jones 1967 (?) 



****** 



SAINT PAUL 

A thriving post village of Decatur County, in Adams township, situated 
on Fiat Rock river, and on the Indianapolis and Cincinnati railway, 10 
miles north-west from Greensburg, and 35 miles south-east from Indian- 
apolis . 

In the immediate vicinity are inexhaustible beds of superior limestone, 
ror Duiirting and ornamental purposes, immense ouantities of which are 
exported, to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and other points. 

It is a place of recent and rapid growth, and contains four or five 
cnurcnes, six stores, two flouring mills, one saw mill, several benev- 
olent institutions, &c. Population about 800. Township 1,700. Post 
office established in 1853 



R. J. PIERCE, Postmaster. 
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Alphabetical List of Professions, Trades, Etc. 

Avery A.J., railroad agent 

Avery & Carr, carpenters. 

BAILEY PETER, PROP'R PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL . 

r^SSS'o^S 8 ' (firin of Baxt er & Thomas) blacksmith. 

Bi-iXl ER & THOMAS, BLACKSMITHS AND MANUFACTURERS PATENT PLOWS 

CUSTOM WORK DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
BRODERICK A.M., POSTMASTER AND DEALER IN NOTIONS AND CONFECTIONERY 
Broker J.T., boot and shoe maker. 
Butler W.O., stone mason. 
<~-adwell E.A., carpenter and builder, 
^aimul Samuel, boot and shoe maker. 
Chambers & Co . , general store. 
Covenant Lodge, No. 163, I.O.O.F. 
"°" ey Jas " Physician. 

DRTJMMOND & BUELL , DRY GOODS , GROCERIES, ETC 
favors G.A. , carpenter. 

Sir ^ T k n Lodge ' No. 218, Masonic, 
rrencti J.R., saddle and harness maker, 
^-y-espie F. , chair maker. 

H^/MOND & CO., FURNITURE, STOVES AND TIN WARE, 
mollis Geo., carpenter and cabinet maker. 
Jenkins B., druggist and express agent. 
Keller Jacob, Lutheran pastor. 
Madison E.W., attorney 

S it f h f 1 n? C °" g en ^ral' store. 

Faul & Floyd, woolen factory and mills. 

v.Lr^^i 1 Co *' Wa £°n makers. 

PENN -> YL VAN IA HOTEL, P. BAILEY, PROP'R 

Reed Jas., brick mason and plasterer. 

Ridlen & Son, provision store. 

Ryan J.F., provision store. 

™ 0 ^ S ! n ^r r f^- W - tea cher and clergyman. 
THOMAS GEORGE, FIRM OF BAXTER & THOMAS, BLACKSMITH. 
Underwood A .S. , physician and surgeon, 
walker S., plasterer. 
Walker Thos. , stone cutter. 
Wiley N proper St. Paul House. 
Wooden George, steam flouring mill. 



Indiana State Gazetteer 1860-61 



* * * * * * 



ASTERISKS - As before, should an asterisk appear on the address label 
of your copy of the BULLETIN it means onlv one thing - you 
are xn arrears - you haven »t paid your 1969 membership fee J 



DEAR CHARLEY 



Abraham Lincoln was instrumental in moving the state Capitol from 
Vandalia to Springfield, Illinois. The first state house in Spring- 
field was a two-story affair. It was here that Lincoln maintained an 
office and received callers in the interim between his election in No- 
vember 1860, and. the time that he left for Washington on February 23, 
JfSJi* . Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper in its issue of November 24, 
1860 pictured Lincoln in this office, a part of the governors suite. 
Also pictured was a large chain draped across the corner of the room. 
A further part of the decor was a drinking water tank and cup resting 
on the window ledge with a clock on the wall. This two-story structure 
served as the state house until it was outgrown and another building 
erected which we now know as the State Capitol of Illinois. Sangamon 
County took possession of the old state house and in order to provide 
more room, raised the building eleven feet and added another ground 
floor. In time even the remodeled building outcrew its usefulness and 
it was abandoned as such in 1965. The state of' Illinois, not one to 
forsake the memory of Abraham Lincoln, decided to restore the old state 
house as it was in Lincolns time. This meant again removing the lower 
story which they have done, although the restoration is not complete 
at this time. This building when finished will house the Illinois 
State Historical Society and Library. Underground will be an immense 
parking lot. Now for the second part of our story. George Seipp, a 
book binder from Minneapolis, Minnesota was called to Decatur Countv 
to repair some public records. A student of Lincoln himself, inter- 
ested in maps and public documents, while here became a bosom friend 
of Charley Marlin (Frank Marlin to us but Charley Marlin to George 
Seipp). Later, George while employed at Petersburg, Illinois and the 
site of the „nn Rutledge grave, all in the Lincoln country, became 
interested or was contacted concerning the restoration of the old state 
house at Springfield. George Seipp knew where to go to find another 
chain as featured so long ago in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 
So followed a series of Dear Charley letters and the upshot of it all, 
was that Charley Marlin "whittled" out of white poplar, a chain sixteen 
feet long, consisting of forty-five links and a hook. Illinois being 
the twenty-first link (admitted in 1818) and Indiana the nineteenth. 
There were forty-five states in existence or in the process of being 
admitted in 1860. Now for the final chapter which might be titled - 
CHARLEY MARL IN GOES TO SPRINGFIELD - with the chain that is. This was 
February 12th at their annual Lincoln Day dinner. The plates were 
fifteen dollars each and Governor Nelson Rockerfeller was the featured 
speaker. Charley Marlin was an honored guest, photographed and all. 
So in the years to come, you Lincoln scholars, while visiting in the 
Lincoln country - if you will stop at the old state house in Spring- 
field, you will see displayed as a part of Abraham Lincoln's erstwhile 
office, the chain so skilfully "whittled" by our good friend and member- 
Frank Marlin. 



CALLED MEETING - At a meeting called 
named the following members to serve 

1. INCORPORATION 5, 

Raymond Rolfes 
Forrest McCardle 

2. FINANCE 

Frank Marlin 6 
Alpha Thackery 
Dale Parker 

3. PROGRAMS 

William Hunter 
Jane Baldwin 
Walter Lowe 



4, BULLET II 



Paul Ruber 
Jane Baldwin 
Martha Samuels 
Floy Batterton 



February 9th, President McCardle 
on various committees through 1969, 

MEMBERSHIP 

Dorothy Doles 

Helen Osborn 

Vivian Batterton 
MUSEUM 

Prank Marlin 
Helen Marlin 
Dorothy Huber 
Charles Walls 
Charles Osborn 
Dorothy Townsend 
Grant Henderson 
Dorothy Shannon 
Delton Shazer 
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THE LAST MEETING-~Was held at the 
new R.E.M.C. building with our own 
good Jane Baldwin giving the pro- 
gram. Her slides of the old homes 
of the county, spiced with her 
narration about the home, its 
occupants and events that occurred 
there, was most interesting. 
A home economist, Jane too pro- 
vided cookies and punch for the 
sixty some attending. To round 
out the afternoon, she conducted 
a tour of the new building - this 
in her capacity as Home Advisor 
for the local R.E.M.C..... Yes, 
the star of the show was Jane 
Baldwin - with an assist by her 
husband Dan, manning the lights and 
switches! 



OCCASION? Summer Meeting 

DATEs Sunday Afternoon, Aug. 31 

at 2s00 P.M. 

PLACES The n 0LD RAILWAY MUSEUM 
STATION", Westport, Ind. 

PROGRAMS A member of the museum 
association will be on 
hand to tell us about the 
equipment and Westporb f s 
part in railroad history. 

Half -rates have been set 
up for those who want to 
take a B Round Trip" ride. 

Baring your cameras $ the 
children and your guests 
for a lot of run. 

Returning from West port 
we will stop at Parker's 
Pond for the usual social 
hour and refreshments. 
Those of you who have had 
the pleasure of visiting 
the Parkers are aware of 
their hospitality and the 
beauty and charm of their 
country home. The log 
cabin has been completed 
and there may even be ducks 
on the pond. You newcomers 
are in for a treat. 



EVERYBODY IS WELCOME i 



CLARKSBURG 



A post village of Decatur county* in Fugit township* situated 
12 miles north-east of Greensburg* the capital of the county* 
and 5U railes south-east from Indianapolis. . In the vicinity 
are four Protestant churches* a fine brick school house * one 
Masonic lodge., one lodge I.O.O.F.* two general stores* one 
steam flouring mill* one tannery* two hotels* and several 
trades and professions. 

ISAAC SHUM* Postmaster. 



Alphabetical List of Professions s Trades* Etc. 

Beagles A.* township constable. 
Brown* G.W.* justice of peace. 
Buch* RoH.* general store 
Cain* C* physician and surgeon. 
Cain* Miss S.E.* school teacher 
Cartmell* J.H.* resident farmer « 
Coy* "Wra. * hotel proprietor. 
Curry* C* carpenter and builder. 
Dally Wm. * painter 
Doylus* IftioEo* notary public. 

Donnell* L*A.* resident farmer and township trustee. 
Donnell* T.L.* resident farmer. 
Ewick* C.* carpenter and builder. 
Ewick* J.* carpenter and builder. 

Green* J.S.* boot and shoe maker and hotel proprieter. 
Halsey* James* justice of peace and resident farmer. 
Hamilton* Itm. H.* resident farmer. 

Humphrey* Mm. * carriage and wagon maker and blacksmith. 

Jarard* A.* general merchant. 

Johnson* T.* physician and surgeon. 

Lewis* N. * physician and surgeon 

Lightfoot* ¥.* carpenter and builder. 

Lowe* J.G.* school director. 

McClary* S.* resident farmer. 

Miller* Jesse* school teacher. 

Parker* D. & R.* carpenters and builders. 

Rincard* Joseph* resident farmer. 

Shilling* Geo.* justice of peace. 

Shumm* Isaac* Clothing dealer and tailor. 

Smith* D.B.* cabinet maker and furniture dealer « 

Thompson* J.* carpenter and builder. 

Trimble* James* hide and leather dealer. 

Walters* Larkins* township constable. 

Hawes INDIANA STATE GAZETTEER 

1860-1861 
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GATHERING GREENS IN SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA IN THE EARLY 1900 l S 



As the season of springtime comes along, it brings to my mind 
the "green gathering" expeditions I used to take as a small child 
with my grandmother Hickman (Mary Ann Moody). 

If I visited grandmother on a sunny warm day in early or middle 
April, she more than likely would say to me, "Child/ come with 
me, and we will gather a mess of greens ." I loved it, for it 
was more than gathering greens — it was a story-telling time of 
grandmother's childhood — a time of statements of her philosophy 
of life — a tima of learning about nature, I learned many 
things from my grandmother on these trips— things I have never 
forgotten. Some I understand much better now than I did then. 

According to grandmother , many of the early settlers used 
various plant s, shrubs, and trees for food and medicines . 
Grandmother, who never heard the words "vitamins", "calcium", 
or "iron*' , as they related to food and health, would say, "A— 
good mess of spring greens is better than a tonic*" She told 
me how her mother mixed sulfur and molasses and gave all her 
children a round of it in the spring for a "tonic". Grandmother 
said she hated it. The root of sassafras made a pleasant tasting 
red tea when steeped in boiling water and was used to f, thin blood 11 
after a long winter of no fresh fruits or vegetables — I still like 
it. Various mints and pennyroyal were dried and likewise made 
teas for various situations . Chicory root, dried and chopped, was 
a substitute for coffee — I find it sold in the south now for the 
same purpose. Slippery elm bark and spice wood were also used 
to make tea. Horehound was made into a syrup for coughs. 

Armed with two sharp knives to dig the greens from -the ground and 
to assist in cleaning them and a basket in which to carry the 
cleaned greens, we started out. Ue had a regular route for our 
trips — grandmother knew where to find what she wanted. Out through 
the "early potato patch", through the orchard, down the hill where 
the strawberries grew, to the little branch that trickled through 
the hollow, on to the "spring", then into the road, through the 
yard to the row of rhubarb along the garden fence and back to the 
kitchen with our cleaned greens. They were washed through several 
waters, then put in the large, black, iron pot, which had been 
simmering on the back of the stove with a ham bone in it* 

The first greens we found were always from grandmother's "poke- 
weed". It grew by the fence in the "early potato patch". No 
one was allowed to touch that pokeweed but grandmother. It came 
up year after year. Grandmother knew just when the tender shoots 
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were ready for groans* The root is poisonous and some say the 
more mature growths of the stems are. In my green gathering, 
I skip B pokeweed". 

We found on tliese trips dandelions— the older dandelions develop 
a bitter taste, so the younger the better—lamb's quarters , mid 
mustard, wild lettuce , peppergrass, occasionally chicory, and 
sheep sorrel o If grandmother found enough sheep sorrel, she 
would bake me a little pie of it. It tastes like rhubarb. 
Grandmother said it ma one of the delights of spring, when she 
was a child, to have a sheep sorrel pie for their Sunday dinner. 
Sheep sorrel is fast disappearing now. 

Along the branch and near the spring, we found curly dock or sour 
dock as it sometimes was called. It has a long narrow leaf , 
slightly curled along the edge. Red dock has a broad leaf , some- 
times with a red vein through it. Grandmother said red dock could 
be used, although most people believed it to be poisonous. She 
recalled as a- child she put some in greens she gathered before she 
knew the difference between the two varieties. It was cooked and 
eaten, and grandmother added -with a chuckle, "None of us died 1 * . 

Back to the yard and to the row of rhubarb, along the garden 
fence, here grandmother looked for tender shoots and leaves of 
rhubarb, aliaost white in color. In my later years in chemistry 
class, I learned that this was, indeed, a dangerous thing to do. 
The leaves do produce a poison as they develop, but, as grand- 
mother said about the red dock, "None of us died" . Like the 
"pokeweed", I have eliminated young rhubarb shoots from my greens. 

How we enjoyed these cooked greens — and I still do — but living 
in town I find my green gathering is limited. There was a stan- 
dard menu to be served with the greens in grandmother 1 s home- 
greens cooked with a ham bone, or a piece of side meat for sea- 
soning, onions sliced in vinegar, potatoes cooked in their 
jackets, hard cooked eggs and hot corn bread. Usually, hot 
sassafras tea was served with this. Grandmother said in her day 
they sweetened the tea with honey taken from a "bee tree". Indeed, 
a meal "fit for a king". 

One story grandmother told me many times and I always enjoyed 
it as if it were the first time to hear it. Grandmother 1 s 
family moved to Indiana from Ohio in her early childhood. They 
lived just over the line in Salt Creek Township, Decatur Co., 
from Ray Township, Franklin Co. One early fall, her parents 
decided to make a trip — by wagon— to Brookville for winter supplies. 
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Great-grandmother wanted calico and decided to go with her 
husband on the trip, Grandmother, about 12 years old, was 
to be left at hone to take care of two younger brothers, milk 
the cow, and feed the chickens. The trip was a two day trip. 
By leaving before daylight, they could get to Brookville in 
late afternoon. Their supplies could be purchased and packed 
in the wagon. Leaving before daylight the next morning, they 
would arrive home before dark on their second day out from 
home. Great-grandmother told her 12 year old daughter, what- 
ever she did, she must watch the fire in the fireplace, that 
it did not go out. 

It was a beautiful warm, sunny day that one so often experiences 
in Indiana in October. The three children did their morning 
chores, then played out in the yard all morning, until they 
became hungry. They had been out much longer than grandmother 
had realized — and the fire was out in the fireplace, and no 
red coalal 

Under such conditions, there was only one thing to do. Go to 
the nearest neighbors, thru the woods for coals. Grandmother 
put her two little brothers in the house, told them to "bar 
the door !i when she went put and to open to no one but her. She 
took an iron cooking pot to carry the coals. Grandmother was not 
sure how far it was to the nearest neighbor, but she thought it was 
about 2 miles through the woods—longer by the rough wagon road. 
She went thru the woods I The kind neighbor took the little girl 
in, gave her some cookies and milk— put ashes in the bottom of 
the iron pot, then filled it about half full of glowing coals, 
covered them all with more ashes and started grandiaother home. 
By this time darkness was settling in the woods. She thought she 
saw an Indian behind each tree (grandmother said they had never 
seen but one Indian in that area and he was friendly). She was 
sure she heard a bear crashing thru the underbrush. She cried 
and she ran and, finally after dark, reached homo. Her two little 
brothers were frightened and crying. They opened the door for 
her, she soon had a fire going, night chores done, and supper 
finally cooked and eaten. She made her little brothers promise 
not to tell on her and she said it was four or five years later 
before she told her mother of her adventure. A far cry from 
today 1 s living! I 

Is it any wonder when spring comes that I think of our green 
gathering expeditions and long for a "branch" and "potato patch" 
in which I might gather a "mess of greens". 



Anna Lee (Hickman) Linville 
Lexington, Virginia 



PERSONALS 

We see by the Sioux City SUNDAY JOURNAL that Henry Kluemper 
has taken up knitting* His latest endeavor was a sfaatfeL donated 
to a Xmas charity there that netted $LOU. . . . .Karjorie Johnston 
Aichele of California writes about five of the men that were 
to be identified in the last issue - but Marjorie, you didn f t say 
what they had in common! i . . . . . oDid you know that the New York 
Public Library keeps the BULLETIN on file? . . .. .Everett Hunt- 
singer of Pendleton and a buddy are pictured in the Anderson 
DAILY BULLETIN in the act of straightening and leveling a grave- 
stone in the old Cap Tucker cemetery there- This was a project 
of the Madison Co. Hist. Society . Very much in evidence was 
their derrick > a tripod affair with a chain hoist attached. 
• ....Mrs. Henrick, a new member* writes from St. Louis. She 
seeks information about her great grandfather Lenard Rigor 
who left Decatur County around 18U2, iriLth a wagon train 
headed for Oregon. He stopped in Brown County <, Illinois and 
died there. She further inquires about a Hattie or Mattie Rigor 
who was listed in the 18U0 census as a toll gate keeper. Mrs. 
Henrick is curious as to what sort of a toll gate there was. 
Other names and places mentioned are Throp and Kindred who were 
relatives and the Hebron cemetery where supposedly there are 
Rigors buried. Her address— 9012 Condor Ave.*, St. Louis, Mo. 



* X * 



OUR GROWING LIBRARY- 

Mr. Arthur Rimstidt, a native of Decatur County and now 

living in Columbus, is the donor of Harding 1 s HISTORY 

OF DECATUR COUNTY. T fe especially appreciate the gift 

since the book is very much in demand and today commands 

a price far above its original cost. However, as Mr. Rimstidt 

put it - money isn't everything. 

Other items of interest, are a series of photographs - 
the gift of Mr. Leon Humbert, local attorney. These 
pictures featuring the public square have been displayed 
in the past and now have finally came home to the 
Society. One, particularly, showing the building line 
on the South side of the square about Civil War time, 
is rare. 
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1*8 YEARS AGO 



"The older I grow the more I am convinced that happiness is 
to be gotten in but one way 5 and that by being able to contribute 
to the happiness of others," 

Jake Gimbel 

(Originator of the Gimbel Award now 
known as the Trester Award) 



DECATUR COUNTY 2,000 BASKET BALL 

TEAMS SHOW WELL FANS TURNED AWAY 

FROM TOURNAMENT 



Doors Opened at Rushville Tournament 
at 6 o* clock and Building 
Was Crowded Five Minutes 
Later 



SANDUSKY WINNER 
OF BASKET TOURNEY 
HELD AT RUSHVILLE 



Defeats Manilla by 18 to 12 Score 
Will Play Evansville at 
Blooraington 



THE BEST TEAM WON 



SANDUSKY DEFEATS 
EVANSVILLE TEAM 
AT BLOOMINGTON 



Marlowe Brother Star With Their 
Effective Basket Shooting-— 
Capacity Crowd Sees Game 



ARE REAL CONTENDERS 



Sporting Men Opine That Decatur 
County Team is Real Contender for State Championship 
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Ah! . ..Basketball* in Indiana! mmma _ mmm Hoosier Hysteria! I 
Hoosier madness. All its color and excitement I mmmmmmm Ah* nostalgia. 
Some of you can recall the above headlines that appeared in our local 
newspapers in the spring of 1921. 

It was my good fortune to grow up in Clinton Township near Sandusky when 
all this was occurring. These famous "boys" were and are my good friends* 
although some four or five years my senior.. I knew and played with 
them and enjoyed their great victories over strong competitors. How well 
I remember the warm spring days when we were given the day off to wander 
along Clif ty Creek while our teachers and older students went to 
Indianapolis to meet the boys from the large cities in basketball 
competition. As we put in our time throwing rocks into the creek and 
talked of what our older classmates and the team were doing* it seemed 
as if the day would never end. We had to wait until the following 
morning to read of our fortunes at the Indianapolis Coliseum* as this 
was before we had radio or television . ¥e were sad to hear of our 
team 1 s defeat at the hands of the Vincennes Alices by a score of 
26 to 19. But the rewards and efforts were worthwhile even in defeat. 

Excerpt from the Indianapolis Star of March 1921 

SANDUSKY STRONG IN DEFEAT 

Sandusky was eliminated from the state championship in the first 
game of the evening by Vincennes* the conquerors of Tech* but the 
little fellows from the little Hoosier hamlet put up one of the gamest 
fights ever seen in a state tournament and led the speedy Vincennes team 
up until the last four minutes of play. The final score stood 26 to 19. 
It was a great fight that the team from a high school of nine boys put 
up* and every one of the 6*000 spectators that crowded the coliseum 
was for them except the 200 Vincennes followers* and they gave the game 
youngsters a big hand. The first half ended with Sandusky leading 15 
to 12. 

The splendid work of Ralph and Clyde Marlowe kept the lead for 
Sandusky until the pressure of the Vincennes attack became too great 
for endurance. The same tidal flood of baskets that swamped Tech last 
wesk at Bloomington overcame Sandusky 1 s chances. The Marlowe brothers 
scored all the points for Sandusky* while every man on the Vinceanes 
team scored at least one basket. 

The widely known Sandusky team put up a great fight against 
Vincennes. The hamlet players lost the game* but the crowd was all for 
them. And it is not that the fans loved Vincennes less* they loved 
Sandusky more. 

And now the best of alls 

STAR FROM SANDUSKY 
GETS GIMBEL AWARD 

Ralph Marlowe* forward of Sandusky High School* received the 1921 
Gimbel prize (now Trester Award) for showing the finest all-round 
sportsmanship in this yeaj^s state high school basketball tournament. 

Greensburg Daily News - March 21* 1921 
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This xs a part of the tradition that has been the contributing 
factor of the love and the spirit, that lived in the boys and girls of 
Sandusky School for the many years that followed. True and honest 
sportsmanship was the guiding light of our school in all the years 
that followed until 1963. 

The members of this famous team were Dr. Ralph Marlowe, D.D., a 
prominent dentist and civic leader of ELainfield, Indiana, who played 
at forward. <;■ 

Leslie Palmer, co-owner of The Leader Shoe Store in Greensburg, 
who played at forward. 

S? 6 ,. 5 ;. 1 ^ 1 ^ 69 , succ ? ssful farme r of Sandusky, who played at center. 
Albert Richards (Dutch), successful farmer and school bus driver, 
of near Greensburg, who played as guard. 

Arthur Wilson (Red) Farmer living at Morristown, Indiana, who played 
at guard. ' * ?. • •' 

Omer Warneke (Deceased) former principal of Greensburg High School, 
who played at forward. 

Rollin C. Wilkison, retired businessman of Barstow, California, who 
played at guard. 3 

The team was coached by Ivan Overman, son of the Rev. I. C. Overman, 
a former pastor of First Baptist Church in Greensburg. The last account 
l read of him was that he was engaged in athletic work in Syracuse, N.Y. 

™ 3!x, 8U J ding J . hand of these b °y s was the Principal, Mr. ELbert G. Griffith 
one of the finest educators in our county for nineteen years, now a 
gentleman farmer living near Greenfield, Indiana. It was he who kept 
alive the pride in good sportsmanship and great school spirit, that was 
forever Sandusky and Clinton Township. 

, * hese days of ^rest and turmoil in our society and educational 

institutions, one may well asks Mxy? - Is it all because there is no 
work for our young to perform? All of. the above boys were products of 
humble homes, where each knew the meaning of hard work. Each became a 
success m his chosen endeavor. 

Let's never discredit honest sports, conducted under right leadership 
and^eadership^ SCh °° 1S ^ colleges - Xt builds boys into men of character 



+ ( n y T^ in f fv^lT? 8 f ° r the N i ^orraation furnished for this little Resume 
to Dr. Ralph Marlowe, D.D.) 



J.T. 
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3971* 
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Franklin 
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11*806 
11*1*98 
11*1*12 
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ed - next year is a census year. 



THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1969 



President. 
1st V. P.. 
2nd V. P.. 
Corr. Secy 



Rec. Secy. 



Treasurer. 



. .. . . W. F. McCardle 
» . Mrs. Dan Baldwin 
. . . . Charles Osburn 
. . Mrs. Van Batterton 

525 N. Br»adway 
Greensburg, Ind, 
Mrs. D«r»thy D. Dales 
303 E. Central Ave. 

Greensburg,, Ind. 
. Miss Alpha Thackery 



Pa bo in 



DECATUR COUNTY AS REPRESENTED 
IN THE HOUSE - INDIANA STATE 
LEGISLATURE 1 851 -1 967 

George C. Ale 1931-1933 

Davis Batterton 1857 

David M. Blackraore"l91 7 

Samuel A. Bonner 1855 

William H. Bonner 1865 

W. Calvert Brand 1 967 

Barker Brown 1875 

James R. Crawley 1 939-1 9^1 

Jacob L. Doll 1 891 

Harold R. Donnell 1927-1929 

John S. Donnell 1879 

Samuel B. Eward 1911 

Erastus L. Floyd 1885 

Oliver P. Gilham I869 (?) 

William H. Goddard 1897 

George Gcudue 1873 

Ira G. Groverl861 

William J. Hare 1919-1921 

Benjamin T. Hill 1871 

Archibald M. Kennedy 1871 & 1877 

William J. Kincaid 1 91 3-1 91 5 & 1 925 

Herbert Kohler 1 961 -1 963 

John M. Lewis 1 967 

Willard Low 1965 

Jethro C. Meek 1909 

John D. Miller 1873 

William A. Moore 1867 

Marshall E. Newhouse 1893-1895 

Robert W. Oliger 1 959 

William R. Pleak 1887 

Oscar L. Pulse 1883 

William C. Pulse 1923 

Zachariah T. Riley 1877 

James B. Robinson 1881 & 1889 

William J. Robinson 1859 

Noah T. Rogers 1901 

Cecil G. Schuyler 1957 

John N. Shaw 1 875 

Henry B. Sherman 1903 

Harry A. Stearns 1 935-1 937 

David M. Stewart 1 869 

William T. Strickland 1871 

Albert T. Thompson 1 9^3-1 9U5-1 9i|7 

Alexander L. Underwood 1853 

Daniel R. Van Buskirk 1 863 

Harl H. Wilson 1 9ii9-1 951 -1 953-1 955 

Webb Woodf ill 1 905-1 907 



note - The twenty-nine men listed in the last issue 
of the BULLETIN under the heading - CAN YOU 
IDENTIFY THESE MEN? - served this county in 
the State Senate for the period 1851-1967. 
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NEW MEMBERS - WSLObtiai OCCASION: Pall Tour 

Dr. Roy H. Benke - Indpls. DATE: Sunday afternoon, Oct 12 

Mrs. Roy K. 3enke - Indpls. 1969 
Mrs. Ruth Nyce Burton - North 

Manchester, Indiana PL^CE: Jennings County Courthou; 

Edward 3. McKee - Rochest er ,N .Y. Vernon, Indiana at 2 J? f te 
John L. McKee - Summit, N.J. 

Jack Lines - Yakima, Wash. PROGRAM: Historic Vernon - 

Mrs. Frank Gavin - San Diego, Tunnel Mill - 

Calif. Grave of Wilbur Shaw - 

Mrs. Cecil W. Mann - Sylva, Battle of Finney T s Ford • 

N.C. North American House - 

Mrs. Amanda Sefton - Manchester, J # M. & I. Ry. 

Mo. 614 B & 0 Depot - 

Antioue Shops - Museum 

* * * 

Mr. Komer Dell, historia. 

THE SCCI ETY 1 5 > C? F_ICER3 1 969 and member of Jennings C 

Historical Society will 

President. W. F, McCardle speak. 

1st V.P. . . Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

2nd V.i Charles Gsburn 

Corr. Secy .... .Mrs. Van Batterton Ref reshmentsi i i 

525 N. Broadway 

Greensburg, Ind. BRING YOUR WALKING SHOES 
Rec. Secy.. .Mrs. Dorothy dT Doles 

303 E, Central Ave. SEE MAP ATTACKED . 
G r e e n s b u r g , Ind. 

Treasurer. ... .Miss Alpha Thackery EVERYBODY^ IS WELCCMEi i 

* * ie *k 

It was George Gary Eggleston who told about the man from the East 
who asked about routes to various points in and beyond Indiana: 

1l If I want to go to Indianapolis, what road do I take?" 
he asked. 

"Why, ycu go to Napoleon, and take the road northwest." 
"If 2 want to go to Madison?" 

"Go to Napoleon, and take the road, wouthwest." 
"Suppose I want to go to St. Louis?" 

"Why, you go to Napoleon, and take the ... road west." 
....At last the man asked in despair: 
"Well now, stranger, suppose I wanted to go to K. . 
The (Hoosier) answered without a moment's hesita- 

tion, "Oh, in that case, just go to Napoleon, and stay 
there. " 



George C. Egglest on -RECOLLECT R I IS OF A VARIED LIFE 



TERRIBLE SWIFT SWORD by Bruce. Cat ton, page 411 

"(Confederate General) Bragg also was driving north, and Buell 1 s men 
marched hard in a vain effort to overtake him. Bragg came up thirty 
miles east- of Bowling Green, which had marked, the center of Albert 
Sidney Johnston 1 s line just a year earlier, and at Munfordville, where 
the railroad to Louisville crossed the Green River, he struck a Federal 
strong point held by 4000 men under Colonel John T. Wilder, who until 
recently had been an unassuming Indiana business man and who now was 
about to add a strange little footnote to the story of the Civil War. 

"Bragg 1 s advance guard attacked the fortifications twice and was re- 
pulsed with moderate loss. Then Bragg brought up the rest of his army 
and sent in a demand for surrender, pointing out that the Federals were 
surrounded and that their case was hopeless. Through the Confederate 
lines that night came a flag of truce and a Yankee officer—Colonel 
Wilder in person , seeking a conference with Major General Buckner, who 
led a division in Hardee's corns. In Buckner 1 s tent Wilder became dis- 
armingiy frank. Ee was not, he said, a military man at all, but he did 
want to do the right thing. He had heard that Buckner was not only a 
professional soldier but an honest gentleman as well; and would Buckner 
now please tell him if, under the rules of the game, it was Colonel 
Wilder 1 s duty to surrender or to fight it out? 

"Somewhat flabbergast ed~-he said later that he 1 would not have deceived 
that man under those circumstances for anything 1 ---Buckner said Wilder 
would have to make his own decision. (He knew what a weight that was . 
Seven months earlier he had had to surrender Port Done! son, his superi- 
ors having fled from responsibility, and when he sent a flag through 
the Yankee lines his old. friend Grant had been merciless. ) Buckner 
pointed out that Wilder 1 s men were hemmed in by six times their own 
numbers and that Bragg had enough artillery in line' to destroy the fort 
in short order; at the same time, if the sacrifice of every man would 
aid the Federal cause elsewhere it was Wilder 1 s duty to fight . . . . In 
the end, Buckner took him to see Bragg, who was curt with him but let 
him count the cannon in the Confederate works. Wilder counted enough 
to convince him that the jig was up, and at last he surrendered: a well- 
meaning but bewildered citisen-soldier who had gone to his enemy for 
professional advise and, all things considered/ had been fairly dealt 
with. 11 I . 

C.R.E. 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

eds note- John T. Wilder was a colorful individual, a leader in this 
community and a successful civilian soldier. The incident described 
above as lf a strange little footnote" bears out the expression that the 
Civil War was the first modern one and the last romantic one. To both 
of these John Wilder subscribed. Kis introduction of the repeating 
Spencer rifle at hoover 1 s Gap , so devastating to the Confederate forces 
along with his equipping his Hatchet Brigade with that simple tool-are 
indicative of a modern war. Criticised for erecting his own monument 
at Chicamauga and on another occasion for stealing horses - but it was 
war- nevertheless he was a leader and tae whole story hasn f t been told ~ 
particularly his as an "ironmonger" before and after the war. He is 
buried at the foot of Lookout Mountain, 




f 



Further in this connection, members of the Indianaoolis Civil War Round - 
xaoie ana friends here in Greensburg have contributed money for the 
erection of a tablet honoring the general. The site has not yet been 
oe.erraxned. here as an excellent opportunity for the Historical Society 
to participate in commemorating the name of one cf Greensburs's illus- 
trious soldier - 



THIS ^ND THAT 



Mrs .iraanca Seftcn writes that she was delightfully surprised to find 
a reference and reouest for information on the Crum-Crume family of 
Decatur County a f this is one of the families she is tracing. .^The 

^Ser^'sc^c^" 117 ?H ea5ed tC S. ClCCne and add the new to the 

do with i?s ttt Jt 1 S *5 e7 ff e * J h r e tc P° n W of Decatur Ccunty has to 
nam^ ta ^SpJe CUltUrai ffcatures » in cther **** itsplace 

Tub Creek is a small stream that rises North rf and 
rl^t thr P gh New Point. It is a branch of Laughery 
Creek. There is a legend, that if you have ever 

in Tub Creek » yeu may leave but sometime you 
will rexurn - perhaps not for long but you will return. 

ale*! liddin2S5 S 4? m ? ntio £. a . few » and there are hundreds cf them, 
*ainter^CrtI^^^ ^ahoma, 

p , _ _i ^ > ' xn : r ° v - v11 e > h.?rper, Madison React, iomoeys filler 

one Jnd i cl ^^1°* ^ SUb ^ €Ct cf P iace nsm " *« a ? f asclnating 
eyerv stre^ r ll ^f e ° tc \geneology . Every crossroad or hamlet, 
o?fice or St 35*2? haS , a f tcry " its n?jne and origin, location, post- 
This ediL? wishol CCCUrre ? there > its ^gends and so in! 

related ItrrS 1 l^s that, members come forth with place names and the 

to the lore of Si r them ' This ccuAd bc a lasting contribution 
Q C lcrc of pecatur County and a source of information. 



MEMBERSHIP - Open to everyone having an interest in history and his 

SSancf • T E e f annUal dUeS arC $1 ' 00 each > Payable in 
all ^i',>5 ? SCa \ year ends Dcc ' 31 • ^ease direct 
-11 applications and renewals to the Recording Secretary. 

BIRDS " supiost^hT in {0t thC ^ LY BIRDS ' ^ resident 
f «ff »!f + 1^ a * 7 ° U pay ycur 1970 membership fee at the 
htri meetin «» in erder that the Recording Secretary can 

Cb1ec? CU ZT«£T member ? hi P Card at theVinner meeting, 
wyjcyt - xo save pcstageJ s i 



NaPOLJBON _ 
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She was an Oldster wh.cn I was a Youngster - this is her storv, told by 
both of us. 



Mrs. Rebecca Von Cleve Pulse, mother of William Pulse, founder of the 
fulse Lumber Company, lived in a great old family stvle house that stcoi 
between number 215 and 235 West North Street on the half bib 6k erst of 
(Jon fort. 

Mrs. Fulse described her place as "the old Mills Eenry home," - it was 
cue family place of the Henry family. The house itself was cjg end 
spacious ox Civil War period. It was built in southern style, the 
structure comprising a full two story center section fronted with a lorn 
deep porch with tall round pillars reaching past the second story, tent 
wings, or one story, extended to the HgM ana to the left of the two ' 
story center portion. 

Each wing had six rooms, two of which formed an ell at the outside end 
of the wing partially embracing a back yard "work snace" glrden. The 
center section first floor was dividee into two big rooms, one in front, 
one in the rear, eacb had a huge fireplace in the center dividing wall. 

For a time I lived with Mrs. Pulse under her care from Monday till Fri- 
day while attending high School. Cn winter evenings it was a privilege 
listening^ to interesting stories about the Pulse family - its pioneer 
days in Ripley County before moving to Salt creek Township in Decatur 
County where, she said, they built a big stone house north of New Point 
and lived there for some time before coming to Greensburg. 

Mrs. Pulse was interested in American heritage and in young people 
especially those under her charge. Cne evening, anxious to hear how my 
history lessons were progresainr, she put a ouestien. My answer was 
typically childish. "Oh yes - I'm reading about something away far off 
way back - about when Lafayette came to this country in 1824."' 

Now, in my young inexperienced mind at the time, both Lafayette and 182- 
were about as far off as 1492 or the ark. So, I hope to be excused for 
naving a shade of doubt at the time of her story, although I did listen 
ana happily I remembered. 

Said she, "General Lafayette visited in my father's home when he stoDoe< 
at Fort Washington, now Cincinnati. At the time of his visit in 1824- 
25, my father John Von Cleve owned the land where the town of Cloves 
now stands and is at present part of Cincinnati. 

"When the General came, he bowed from the waist with delightful manner 
anc asaeo about each and every member of the family. Ee was answered 
with- courtesy, of course, but with not as much formality. "/mc how is 
the Madame Von Cleve", the General said with another deeo bow. My 
father answered and declared that tee Madame "was very well indeed and 
that a baby son had arrived and that he, the general had come just In 
time to name the now baby boy, already six months old but who had not 
been given a name. 



m 
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The general was delighted and with another deep bow took the infant 
into his arras, and with quite some solemnity spoke : - 
'^Youngest man of the Von CI eve family and son of ray esteemed friend 
J° h ? Y c ?th Cleve * J bestow upon you ray full name - Mario Jean Paul Yves 
Roch Gilbert Du Motier, Marouis De Lafayette." And at this point the 
General "bows" out of the story. The little boy who was held by 
^afayette and named by him grew to manho( d and lived to a ripe old dpc, 
but he never used his long name - he was alwavs known as Lafe Von Cleve 
ror a time ne resided in Greensburg. 

His sister, Rebecca Von Cleve Pulse was born December 3, 1823 in Ohio 
rhe parents were John Von Cleve and wife Jane Clar (E )? Mrs. Pulse" 
died June 20, 1913 in her heme on West North Street - aged 09 years 
o months and 17 days. 



Sop - this reiater of tales, as told by Rebecca Von Cleve Pulse, 
touched the hand that touched the hand' of Lafayette. 

Remind me sometime, I do want to shake your hand. 

Jennie St arks McKee 



has 



THE LAST ^BETING 



r _ Marty members had the opportunity of riding a freight train for the 
mtt§SL * 6 ,S i e are speaking cf the train ride sponsored by the RAILWAY 
MUSEUM ac^estport. A freight train as we know one, consists of a loco- 
mocive ii.,cy to a hundred box-cars and a caboose. This train consisted 
-n^'^o S m °- 1Ve ( ^ ink F ) ™* - caboose.... John Hickman was the engineer 
-fV B. 3rown doubled, as the conductor and narrator for the trip. 
Barbara ^alenga (girl friend) was the station agent and sold tickets 
Other_Crew members were Raymond Tower, fireman, and Robert Smith was th 
W^i S a f ,an *. 4 In^ana law recuires a rear flagman. .. .Excursion rates 

One ff ^ aLSi? Wer€ in e : fect a11 d8 ? ft > r members of the Society... 

S G f. ail P as fenprs, it was observed, seeking a vantage point, 
clxmbee. to toe cupola (railroad terra). Her ascent was easy - her descc-. 

of thf ^^iffi' ^ With hG - P G ^ made itI "- 0win g to the condition 
ot the tr,xk, slew orders were in effect most of the way, but then no- 

booy was in a hurry anyway ... .Mil eposts 237 and 238 were observed - 
E^JhlVif" n ? Dod y k ? ow ?« B «t it is known, that Westport in its day 
I?* * ^ Ste ^- . t !f n ? a * 1 cf this > the Ingest railroad in the United 
otates - toe C.M.St, ?.& lacific Ry....The delav at Hrroer Vrlley was 

^cessxty - the engineer had to pump up' his air" for the return 
L Jt P C t°l S " ls » cae en e iKe t'cesn't run on air - the air was for the 
Jii ?ffjffi. *! r cU Pl^se.... There being no way, Engineer Hickman threw 
i- inC - reverse and backed merrily ail of the way tc Westport. 
It was a delightful trip for one (me), who has for all of bis life, 
been exposed to the railroad, one way or another. Enroute heme the 
group stopped at CLD STCIJEY as guests of the William Parkers and were 
servec iced tea and cockles to round out the social hour. Here the 
warm nosoitality of the Parkers in their beautiful setting mede for a 
tine Climax to -nether gocd m?etin C , President McCcxrdle presided over 
a short ousiness session. 
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WELCOME NEW MBMBERSl 

Mrs. Hunter Robbins 
Charles Seitz-Colorado 6l6 

* * . * '* 

COMMITTEES 

Arrangements 

Forrest Mc Cardie 

Audit 

Mrs. Dwight Williams 
Raymond Carr 



Calling 




Miss 


GLadys Aldrich 


Mrs c 


Roy Bee son 


Mrs. 


Frank Clark 


Mrs, 


Paul Ho Huber 


Mrs, 


George Greer 


Mrso 


Frank Marlin 


Mrs. 


Forrest McCardle 


Mrs. 


Raymond Moeller 


Mrs. 


Charles Osburn 


Mrs . 


Pansy Reed 


Mrs. 


Mabel Samuels 


Mrs. 


Delton Shazer 


Miss 


Victoria Woolverton 


Decorations 


Mrs. 


Forrest McCardle 



Charles A. Walls 

Display 

Charles Osburn 

Nominations 

Paul H. Huber 
Frank Marlin 
William Parker 

Program 

William H. Hunter 
Mrs. Dan Baldwin 



OCCASION? ELeventh Annual Dinner 
Meeting and ELection : 
of Officers. 

SPEAKER? Mr. Robert D. Garton 

DATEs Saturday night, December 

6th., 1969 at 6s 00 P.M., 
Greensburg Time. 

PLACEs Presbyterian Church 

N.E. corner Public Square, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 
Entrance on Washington 
Street. 

Mr. Garton is President of Robert 
Garton Associates, a management 
consulting firm in Columbus, Ind. 
A gifted speaker of national acclaim, 
perhaps the greatest honor bestowed 
on him to date, is that he is current- 
ly listed in the 1969 editions of 
"Outstanding Young Men in America". 
Mr. Garton 1 s subject will be - 
"AN INFLUENCE CALLED INDIANA". 
A native of Iowa, Indiana is proud 
to claim him, as the membership will 
attest after hearing him. 

* •* * * 

RESERVATIONS 

If you have not already been con- 
tacted, please call Mrs. Forrest 
McCardle (662-51*32) by Tuesday, 
December 2nd. if you plan to attend 
the dinner. Tickets are $2.00 each, 
payable at the door. 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME 1 . 



\ 



YOUR COUNTY 



DECATUR COUNTY, organized in 1821, was named after 
the gallant Commodore Stephen Decatur. It is bounded 
north by Rush, east by Franklin and Ripley, south by 
Jennings, and west by Bartholomew and Shelby, and it 
contains UOO square miles. It is divided into nine town- 
ships, Washington, Fugit, Clinton, Adams, Clay, Jack- 
son, Sand Creek, Marion and Salt Creek. The popula- 
tion in 1830 was 5,8SU, in 18U0 15,553, and at this time 
about 19,000. . 

There are no barrens or prairie lands in the county; 
the face of the country is mostly level, with gentle un- 
dulations, though on some of the streams it is hilly ; the 
bottoms are rich, though small; the soil of the upland is 
generally a rich, black loam, and the timber consists 
principally of ash, poplar, walnut, sugar tree, oak and 
beech. Along the east and south line of the county 
there is some flat, wet land, good for grass, but not 
adapted to grain. The manufacturing establishments 
and mechanical trades of the county are merely suffi- 
cient for home consumption. The staple productions for 
export are hogs, cattle, horses, mules and wheat, and 
they are estimated to amount to $1^0,000 annually. 
There are in the county thirty-eight stores and groceries, 
twenty grist mills, twenty saw mills, one woolen fac- 
tory, of which all but six are propelled by water, twelve 
lawyers, twenty-three physicians and twenty ministers 
of the gospel. The County Seminary, at Greensburgh, 
is in a prosperous condition with about seventy-five pu- 
pils, and the common school system is in moderately suc- 
cessful operation throughout the county. The following 
is the number of churches of the various denominations % 
four Old School, two New School and one Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian, ten Baptist, ten Methodist, four 
Christian and one Catholic. The county of Decatur and 
its inhabitants, without making any special parade as to 
literature, morals, or enterprise, may be said to be sell- 
s harpeners, steadily progressing in a variety of ways, and 
not inferior in respectability to any part of the State. 

The taxable land in the county amounts to 22U,8U7 a f res i 
and only between $00 and 1,000 acres still belong to the 
United States. 



INDIANA GAZETTEER 
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MEMORIES OF MILLHOUSEN 



At the turn of the century Millhousen was a booming little 
town as compared to now. There were k general stores, a harness 
shop where ray uncle made complete sets of harness, a tannery, 
saw mill,, flour mill, shingle factory and U saloons - being 
a German settlement most everybody drank beer. Herbert & Rohrs 
owned the saw mill, the flour mill, the tannery and the shingle 
mill. Grandfather Herbert cut the shingles - they x^rere poplar 
shingles and I bunched them as they came from the machine. 
Another of my chores was to pump the tan bark brine from one 
tank to another at the tannery. There were also 2 blacksmiths. 
My grandfather Johann Scheidler was a blacksmith and wagon-maker - 
who taught his son George the trade. They made wagons from 
scratch and also turned out hubs for buggies, surreys and light 
spring wagons... I often 'think of Millhousen as being one big 
family, where everybody helped each other when extra help was 
needed. Nearly every family butchered their own pork and how 
I loved butchering day 1 . Again it was a boys chore to help stuff 
the sausage and cut the lard. Too, we would go to the woods 
and gather hickory bark to smoke the meat.... Back in those days 
there was no electricity - all that one could see was a dim 
coal oil light burning in the house, or someone carrying a 
lantern to the barn.... Dr. Glass owned the first automobile - a 
Brush I am sure. My, what an event it was when Dr. Glass wheezed 
into town!.... My sister Mrs, Edward Luken still lives in the 
old home place. I left Millhousen in the spring of 1913. I ^as 
19 years old when I went to Illinois to work. Except for re- 
turning in 1922 to be married, the next k3 years were spent in 
Illinois as a mail-carrier. ' I /came back to Greensburg in 195>6.... 
I often think what a wonderful and peaceful world this would be 
if everyone could live like the people of Millhousen lived back 
in those days. My early teenage days were happy ones and I thank 
God that I was born there. 



Clem Scheidler 



THE DISPLAY - A traditional part of the Dinner Meeting, members are 
asked to bring their old pictures . These can be old street scenes, 
early automobiles, trains and stations, school groups, floods, street 
fairs, early farm scenes and the like. Some one has said that a 
picture is worth a thousand words. All members are urged to bring 
an old picture . 

SOMETHING OF VALUE - A Cincinnati book store offers Father 
Riebenthaler 1 s A CENTURY OF CATHOLICITY IN MILLHOUSEN , INDIANA for 
sale at $6,00« Published in 193U, this little volume of 63 pages 
is a worthwhile addition to our growing library. We are pleased 
to have a copy, thanks to Father Riebenthaler. 

CRUM-CR1ME FAMILY - Mrs- Amanda Sef ton might write Mrs. Everett 
Huntzinger, RFD 1, Box 57, Pendleton, Indiana 1|606U for informa- 
tion on the Crum-Crume family. 



THE LAST MEETING 

Some 35 members and guests journeyed to Jennings county, 
Sunday, October 12th. for the fall field trip. They were greeted 
at the court house in Vernon by Mr. Homer Dell, the local 
historian and a member of the Jennings County Historical Society. 
The speaker related that the court house, the third of its kind, 
was built in 1859 . Materials were locally burnt brick, locally 
quarried sand stone with an imported roof of UO lb. tern (English 
tin) which is still on the building. The Old Tavern, an inn and 
stage coach stop, built in 1838 still stands at the Northwest 
corner of the public square. It is now occupied as an antique 
shop, museum and art center. The Old Tunnel Mill off limits 
due to the recent rains, was built prior to 1839 as a depot for 
the original Madison & Indpls. Hy. There are a number of 
"firsts" in this section of Jennings county. Among them- the 
first railroad and the first railroad overpass - there in 
Vernon to be seen - a brick lined structure still sturdy after 
these 132 years. Vernon had the first all women jury as well 
as the first public playground in Indiana. John Vawter x*as 
the first settler in Vernon, this about 181$. The trek con- 
tinued to historic Paris lh miles distant from Vernon. John 
Hunt Morgan's raiders passed through Paris in 1863. Settled 
about 1800, a plank road was later built to Madison 19 miles 
away. Paris was originally located in Jefferson county but due 
to a shift in county lines as was so often the case, it is now 
located in Jennings county. Paris Crossing some few miles 
away caiae into being when the B. & 0. Ry. was built from North 
Vernon to Jef f ersonville . The day 1 s festivities ended at 
Muscatatuck Park with delicious refreshments of tea rings and 
apple cider. 



Members can still qualify as EARLY BIRDS by paying their 
1970 dues at the dinner meeting* There has been no incre 
in prices - one dollar as usual I 



# WITH ALL BEST WISHES # 

# FOR # 

# THE HOLIDAYS # 

# AND * 

# THE NEW YEAR! # 
#*###### 
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WELCOME MJ MEMBERS ! 

Paul Roszell 
Carl Lo Clark 
Mrs. Carl L. Clark 
Miss Mary Lou Linville 
Mrs. Helen Hopkins Blemker 
Eugene, Oregon 
Mrs. Sylvia Bird Tiernan - Indpls- 
Mrs. Minnie Harding Phillips - 

Indpls. 623 



Pipkin 1 Greens 

Let others go a hikin 1 or a 

paintin 1 rural scenes, 
I'll get up close to nature while 

I'm out a pickin' greens. 
I'll find vitamins and iron, 

a plenty and to spare, 
In dandelion and sour dock-come 

and get your share, 
Hen pepper and wild lettuce and a 

patch of watercress 
A-growin f in the meadow, are 

callin f me I guess, 
For Ima~gettin f restless-where's 

my basket and my knife? 
I'll roam about and pick a mess- 

Oh, boy, this is the life! 

Ruth Williams Bright 



OCCASION s Spring Meeting 

DATE? Sunday afternoon, 

May 17, 1970 at 2s30 P.M. 

PLACEs R.E.M.C. Auditorium 
SR 3-1+6 West 

PROGRAMS The 1959 Centennial Film 
"THE GREENSBURG STORY - 
. OP THIS BE PROUD" . 

Business Meeting 

EVERYONE IS WELCOME! 

PLAH TO ATTEND! 



THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1970 

President. ........ .¥. F. McCardle 

1st V.P Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

2nd V.P ......Charles Osburn 

Corr. Secy. ....Mrs. Van Batterton 

525 H.Broadway 
Greensburg, Ind 
Rec. Secy. ..Mrs. Dorothy D. Doles 
303 E. Central Ave. 
Greensburg, Ind. 
Treasurer Miss Alpha Thackery 



WHEN HAVE YOU HEARD OF?-— Pear's , Mellin's , Waverly 

The Keely , Cascarets, Sapolio, Ingersoll , 

Columbia , Split Hickory , Hayner , 

Larkin , Gaar-Scott , Iver Johnson 

Atlas , Conklin , Maxwell — , Post Toasties 
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Ejgs $m thee 



CQMETG E?MTS- The I T ew Point Christian Church tdJLl continue to 
observe its centennial with special services on the following 
Sundays of this year<> They are May 2k - Septo 27 - Dec, 27th* 
A centennial memorial "booklet is e,lso being compiled* ».••.*«*. 
Jfapoleon will observe its secc^-centennial during the period 
August 14-25 this year* 

WE ABE PLEASED - The Indiana History Bulletin for last December 
carried Anna Lee Linville f s stoxy-GATHEEIHG GHSS^S- as copied 
from the August issue of the BULLETUT, Their quote- n It evoked 
a nice sense of nostalgia". Congratulations Mrs* Linville I 



OTHER CEBSOS YEARS- Calvin Davis writing in the XSBXAEA MAGAZEE 
OP HISTORY for December, has an excellent article on our own 
center of population as determined by the census of 1890 * Do we 
need to tell" you that Mr* Davis is an associate professor of history 
at Duke University, a member of the Society and a native of Sand 
Creek Township? He attended his first year of school at Letts . 
almost within~ sight of the monument erected there by the CHICAGO 
H3RALD*. ..The title of the article is- THE 1PRSDERICIC JACKSOH 
TDESER CEFSUSI ITS HtDIMA lEflOTSIALi In it Davis pays a tribute 
to Turner for his thesis that the 1890 census had a special mean- 
ing. Our frontier no longer rested on the Potomac- with Horth and 
South Dakota, Montana and Washington, admitted to the Union in 
1889- followed by Idaho and Wyoming the ne^t year- it was Westward! 
Hoi.,. Mr. Davis sldLLlfully leaves Turner a#d goes on to give us 
a clear cut account *£ a memorable occasion that occurred Sunday , 
May 10, 1891 - the dedication of our C3TEE2 OF POPULLTIOIT monument! 
You will enjoy reading the account. 

OUH CnnmEIIIS—County Cemetery Commissions came into existence 
in I larch 1970 - by act of the State Legislature of March 11 , 196% 
The purpose of the Decatur County Commission is to maintain and 
restore as much as possible the burial grounds and neglected 
cemeteries established before 18£0 „ An appeal goes out to public 
spirited citizens, to landowners, to all who have appreciation 
for their heritage, to any who have knowledge of the location 
of these neglected cemeteries in Decatur County- that they help 
locate these burial grounds before they disappear entirely* 
Write to- 

The Chairman 
County Cemetery Board 
Court House 
Greonsburg, Indiana 

Many of these cemeteries hold pioneer leaders of our state as well 
as veterans of every American War including the Revolutionary War. 
Civic pride and basic citizen respect should prompt us to remedy this 
condition. More than fifty Revolutionary soldiers graves have been 
located in Decatur County- there are more to be found. Careful preser- 
vation of the inscriptions of the tombstones that are fast disappearing 
is the first step- in helping to preserve our pioneer history. 

Mrs* H« S. McKoe 

2. 



PLAT BALL! J 



Millhousen f s first baseball team, first because they were the 
first to x-zear uniforms and to travel away from home, came along 
about 1910 or 1912 # Hapoleon was an arch rival as if ere Osgood, 
Greensburg, Smyrna, Hew Point and Sardinia* Their manager was 
George Peldman, Dr. Glass was the -umpire and Henry Meier kept 
score* Mr* Idelwine drove the hack \*hen the team traveled* 
There were no grandstand seats and no admission \*as charged- ex- 
cept that someone passed the hat- history does not record his 
name* There were expenses because Mr. Idelwine had to have five 
dollars to drive the hack- enough to feed the mules* Their 
diamond was on the Ben Peldman farm. 

C. Holzhause starred for Napoleon and was much feared by Mill- 
housen pitchers* Henry Oliger and Charley Link, later prominent 
business men made up the battery for Greensburg. Oliger was the 
pitcher* Hew Point in those years, when at home played on Brogan f s 
Field. 

Millhousen' s greatest triump was a no-hit game pitched by 
Clem Scheidler against Hapoleon. Also their best batter which is 
uncommon for a pitcher, he alx^ays had the cleanup spot in the line- 
up. Scheidler later hurt his arm and played third base thereafter. 
Leo Blankman became the mainstay pitcher- a left hander who ran 
the Millhousen mill for many years. 

The usual lineup - Geo. Peldman l.f. 

Lawrence Blankman r.f. 
Alvin Peldman c. 
Clem Scheidler 3b. 
John Witkemper c.f . 
Dave Pry s*s. 
Matt Scheidler 2b. 
Louis Blankman lb. 
Leo Blankman p. 

We like to think that these boys are still playing baseball- 
on the Elysian Fields of course. For some of us, there was no sport 
like the amateur baseball of early days- thanks to big Holzhause 
of Hapoleon; the Blankmans from Millhousen; Oliger and Link of 
Greensburg; Minning and McKeighan from Hew Point; Levi and Wagner 
from Osgood- to name just a few* 
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01 1 Redmon 



Ma didn't like ol f Redmon* I don't know when he first 
appeared at the Greer place; since we didn't live there very long 
he had to appear at one time or another that I like to believe 
that I can remember. But I know that I don't, and I have often 
wondered why I don't. Why would I forget an earlier visit of the 
old ex-Confederate soldier who had a habit - — May called it 
"makin' the rounds" — - of dropping in at more or less periodic 
intervals? I recall so many other more commonplace things. 

Pa liked ol' Redmon. Ha claimed that he liked anyone, though, 
who would sit and "gas" with him by the hour, especially if it x*as 
someone who had been a couple of hundred yards away from home a time 
or two. He did like to talk, Pa did. "Soundin 1 the other feller out" 
he called it, a sort of comparing of notes, more or less. 

I suppose 01' Redmon was a remnant of that which had been not 
too many years before a considerable number of footloose ex-soldiers 
of the Civil War period, both Union and Confederate. The one time 
southern soldier, possibly misplaced by the havoc wrought in his 
homeland by that war, may have had, perhaps, something that at least 
resembled a reasonable excuse for taking to the road after the 
conflict. More than one, I believe we can assume, had no home, in 
some cases no people, to whom to return. Pew ex-Union soldiers, we 
must suppose, could honestly make that claim. Nevertheless, the 
blue and gray mingled once more, at peace and in nondescript garb 
this time, however, and in farflung places. Was there a more basic 
reason for this love of wanderlust on the part of both, an excuse 
that served also the ex-Union man? 

Pa, I think could understand. He, too, loved the smell of 
woodsmoke and the open campfire, an inborn taste on his part, how- 
ever, a way of life that chance, on the other hand, had so suddenly 

taught thousands of other men to recognize, appreciate, and accept. 

Possibly the seed of discontent lay dormant prior to the war in the 
hearts of many of these men, a class very likely born with a dislike 
of responsibility and the labor involved in any quest for something 
called success by more determined conrades. In the drenching exper- 
ience of the battlefield the seed, we are constrained to believe, 
germinated and grew, sparked in the pauses between contests by the 
contrasting relief of army camplife. Those who responded to the 
invitation to continue after the war the freedom found beside the 
campfire and along the road did so with alacrity. And so there were 
to be seen for many years after the war was over, and scattered 
throughout the nation, a somewhat ragtag multitude subject, more or 
less, in their pursuit of the wherewithal by which to subsist, to 
courage and the whimsicality of chance. As time went by, of course, 
comrades, one by one, fell by the wayside, perhaps far, far from 
the battlefields that they once knew. 

Yes, Pa liked 01' Redmon. This didn't mean, though, that he 
accepted eveiything that he said as the sterling truth. For one 
thing, he claimed to have been reared in Virginia. Pa didn't believe 



it. 01 1 Redmon had all the earmarks, he insisted, of a far 
south Mississippi man. Pa, it seems, recognized the dialect. 
However that may be, though, the falsehood, if it was such, de- 
tracted in no considerable way from the interesting tales that 
he could tell, stories, of course, of the x*ay, and episodes of 
tramplife, though some of these, Pa felt, were subject to doubt. 
Insignificant details such as these, however, were on the whole 
ignored; Pa's natural hospitality and his love for an exchange 
of related experiences as seen from the margin of a comparable 
viewpoint would not permit him to risk ruffling the feelings of 
a welcomed guest. So 01 1 Redmon x^ras always met with the "glad 
hand" as far as Pa was concerned — and by Ma, too, up to the 
relating of a certain incident in the life of the old ex-soldier. 
Without argument it may be conceded that he was what at the time 
was termed a "bum", nothing more, in fact, iKwever, that Ma at 
first did not emphasize, and she was for a time willing to feed 
the old transient and, upon occasion, to shape for him a pallet 
upon the floor for a night. 

Pa asked no compensation in the guise of labor for either 
food or lodging and to expect anything in the way of a material 
return was a waste of thougjht. Nor did Ma expect or ask for 
anything. The most common of grub satisfied 01 1 Redmon, and 
in the Hoosier hinterlands of better than fifty years ago, that 
was about all that he could expect. He could "down" a bowl of 
beans and combread in very short order, and his dexterity in 
removing the skins from potatoes boiled "with their jackets on" 
was amazing to see. Bat he wasn't always fortunate enough, it 
appears, to find someone who would feed him and, perhaps, "bed" 
him for a night entirely free of charge. No explanation is re- 
quired, I think, in an attempt to clarify the underlying reason 
for a tramp's preference for women when making an appeal for 
substance with which to stay, at least momentarily, the pangs 
of hunger. Members of the fair sex, as a rule, respond more 
readily to an appeal for sympathy and aid, but if, as occasion- 
ally happens, the plea does fail of the desired effect there is 
less to fear if, in an unguarded moment, the disappointed tramp 
replies in kind. She isn't likely to try to toss him off the 
premises bodily, and old Pido, strange as it may seem, too often 
sees in the unkempt figure a kindred soul. But a man may be, and 
he frequently is, "a horse of a different color". His heartstrings 
do not always react favorably to the faltering song of despair. 

In those days almost all women, those who did decide to heed 
a tramp 1 s entreaty, requested therefor, iKywever, a corresponding 
equivalent and sent him, usually, to the garden in summer, to the 
woodyard in winter. On the other hand, for a man he may have been 
asked to pitch hay, cut corn, or dig a ditch. 01' Redmon had known 
such experiences. He didn't, though, like them, and wasn't at all 
above evading them whenever possible. One gathered, perforce, 
that he possessed an inveterate distaste for any kind of manual 
labor. And it was this revelation of basic character, revealed in one 
such tale relating thereto, that dropped him to the bedrock of Ma's 



regard for him as a man deserving of sympathy. A lady, "by whom 
he had "been requested to do a certain amount of labor in exchange 
for a hand-out, sent him to the garden to hoe cabbages. 

"But I fixed her," 01 f Redmon chortled. "I hoed them dum 
cabbages off jes f below the top o 1 the ground. It was to'ards 
evenin 1 an 1 a, trifle cool, an 1 I knowed they wouldn't wilt before 
I could grab the grub an 1 git the hell outa there. 1 

I suppose he never went back. And it was with some reluctance, 
I understand, that Ma, after hearing this tale, again permitted 
him to make himself at home betimes at the Greer place. But Pa 1 s 
arguments on his behalf prevailed, I suppose. Anyway he continued 
to come. And then for the only remembered time I saw him. He 
followed us to the shack. We had moved in April and it was late 
in the following December when he made his appearance. Possibly 
he had lost track of us during the intervening period? though the 
distance from the Greer place to the shack was not more than a 
half mile as the crow flies he very probably overlooked for a time 
the hut so nearly hidden in the edge of the woodland. It was late 
in the evening and very cold, with a light dry snow shifting here 
and there ahead of each sudden gust of the bitter wind. He ate with 

us, of course, and after supper he and Pa talked and talked. 

01 1 Redmon never bothered with asking to spend the night; he merely- 
remained until one \*as compelled to issue the invitation. Ma got 

U p she hadn't wished to sit up and listen to the w old windbag" 

— when they did decide finally that it was about time to go to bed, 
and shaped for him the usual pallet on the floor. The shack at best 
was little better than a windbreak, perched at each of the four 
corners on short posts that supported it some inches above the ground, 
and snow, with free access to the area beneath the floor, frequently 
found its way up through the wide cracks therein and lay, a thin scum 
of white "dust", underfoot until swept from sight through the accomo- 
dating (?) cracks. An old wood cooking stove used to heat the interior 
of the shack as best it could was barely sufficient to lift the temper- 
ature a few degrees above freezing on zero and near-zero days, fire 
the thing as one would, and it was wholly inadequate to maintain even 
a semblance of heat through the long cold nights. Poor 01* Redmon! 
It was just such a night that he selected on which to become acquainted 

with the shack our new home. And to renew old ties, forsooth! 

A miniature snowdrift paralleled the windward margin of the pallet 
xfhen he stood shivering beside it the next morning while Pa was 
busily engaged in trying to coax a little extra heat from the reluc- 
tant old cookstove. 

01 1 Redmon stayed long enough to eat — - yes, he did! and 

left — almost immediately. He headed south! Was Pa right? Maybe 
he was a far south Mississippi man — and wished he was there. We 
never saw him again. Hot did we again hear of him. 

"Well," Ma said., "it was worth itl" 

I supposed she knew what she meant. I didn f t — then. 

GRAHT HENDERSON 

6. 



ed-"01' Redmon" reminds us of other early itinerants - the 
hungry hobo; the umbrella man; the Italian \d.th his 
plaster-of-paris figurines; the junk man with his familiar 
chant - ANY RAGS - ANY IRON! Then too, there was the rovi! 
photographer - who was only too glad to snap the younger 
fry as they played in the yard - his reception when he 
returned with the proofs was another matter - particularly 
if mother xvas distraught over other earthly matters or 
disliked peddlers generally. They are all gone, these 
knights of the roadi Today its - AVON CALLING! 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WARS 

A person gains the status of a "veteran" by entrance upon active duty 
in the Armed Forces of the United States and later separation there- 
from. The number of participants and deaths in service during all wars, 
and the Post-Korean Conflict period, as of June 30, 1969, are as follows s 



REVOLUTION (1775-178U) 

Participants* .290,000 
Deaths in service ...... . ♦ $ 1+, 000 

Last veteran died......lj/5/l869 

WAR OF 1812 (l8l2-l8l5) 

Participants 287 , 000 

Deaths in service. .*..+•*. 2, 000 

Last veteran died 5/l3/°5 

MEXICAN WAR (l8Ii.6-l8U8) 

Participants . . . 79 , 000 

Deaths in service 13,000 

Last veteran died.. ..... .9/3/29 

CIVIL WAR (l86l-65)tTnion Forces 



Participants 2 , 213 , 000 

Deaths in service ..361^,000 

Last veteran died. ....... 9/2/56 

IEDIM WARS (APPR0X.1817-1898 ) 



Participants. .......... .106,000 

Deaths in service......... 1,000 

Living veterans. ............ ..2 



WORLD WAR I (1917-1918) 

Participants U , 7kk* 000 

Deaths in service........... 116, 000 

Living veterans ....1, 61+7 , 000 

WORLD WAR II (19U1-19Ii5) 

Participants. .16, 535*000 

Deaths in service.. ...... ...ij.06, 000 

Living veterans .H+,592.000 

KOREAN CONFLICT (1950-1955) 

Participants . . . . 6 , 807 , 000 

Deaths in service............ 55>OQO 

Living veterans 5* 8U7 , 000 

P0ST-K0REAU CONFLICT 
(Service between l/3l/55-8/5/6i+) 

Participants . .... 3 , 195 , 000 

Deaths in service... ..20,000 

Living veterans. ......... .3* 13^,000 

VIETNAM ERA 
(Active duty after 8/U/6U) 

Participants .6,705,000 

Deaths in service.. ...76,000 

Living veterans .♦ 3? 169 , 000 



SPMISH-^JflBRICM WAR (1898-1902) TOTAL THROUGH JD1E 30. 1969 



Participants . ... 392 , 000 

Deaths in service........ 11, 000 

Living veterans. . ....... . .6,000 



Participants. . ........... .[£,353*000 

Deaths in service. ........ 1,068, 000 

Living veterans 26,925,000 



VETERANS MP DEPffiDfflTS Oil COMPENSATION AMD PMSION ROLLS 

Veterans . . . . . 3,160,106 

Widows.... .... 1,01^,816 

Children...... 920,927 

Parents ..239,907 
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WHITER OH THE FABM IE THE EARLY 1900's 

January and February were usually cold, disagreeable months, in 
southeastern Decatur County, when I was a child on the fa:nn. But, as 
with most unpleasant things there were compensations, that made the 
unpleasant part, the least remembered part. 

Those months were the time of year that most of the farmers in our 
neighborhood got up their supply of wood, for the rest of the year* 
The majority of farms had a piece of timber land that provided this fuel. 
We did not, but got ours from Grandfather Hickman's timber. "Wood chopping" 
were in order. Pox</er saws were unheard of. A group of neighbors would 
congregate at one of the homes for a day of wood chopping. Work went 
easier and faster - or so it seemed - if there was good fellowship. 
Sometimes the wives came along to the home and quilted on a quilt, or 
knotted a comfort, for the hostess, of course, quilting and knotting, 
was the same as wood chopping, much more enjoyable when shared. Then 
in late afternoon - after all the various children of the families had 
come to that home from school - a bounteous supper was served. Baked 
chicken, dressing, gravy, sometimes noodles or dumplings, baked spare ribs, 
mashed potatoes, baked sweet potatoes, dried corn, dried butter beans, cole 
slaw, pickles, jellies, fresh ground horseradish, hot yeast biscuits, 
cottage cheese, chocolate cake and white cake, fruit pies and filling 
pies, and plenty of steaming hot coffee was the order of the day. The 
word calorie had not been invented yet J 

Usually, once each year a farmer, who was a member of the Hew Penning- 
ton Methodist Church, donated his wood lot, for a wood chopping for the 
church, and all the men of the church donated a days work. In late 
afternoon the wood was hauled to the church and "ricked" beside the church, 
for future use. The New Pennington Church was heated by two big stoves, 
one on each side of the church. It required much wood, and some time, to 
get the church warm in cold weather. I remember that L. P. Hart always 
went an hour or so early to see that the church was warming up. 

Sometimes at "quilting bees" after the quilt was finished, if there 
were several young folks there - of both sex - of marriageable age, they 
did what was called "shaking the cat". Poor cat! The quilt was spread 
on the yard, opened out to its full extent, then all the young folks 
gathered around and lifted the quilt up taunt. A young swain, who had 
found a cat somewhere on the premises dropped the cat in the center of 
the quilt, and every one shook the quilt. Of course, the poor cat, 
scared to death, jumped. The point of all this was, that the cat was 
supposed to jump over the head of the next person to be married in the 
community. I well remember being to a quilting bee at Grandma Parmers - 
Mrs. Isaac Parmer Sr. - and they shook the cat when the quilt was finished. 
The cat jumped over our teacher's head - Miss Letta Collicott. All the 
school children then yelled with great glee - "The cat jumped over teacher's 
head - the cat jumped over teacher's head". As it turned out the cat made 
a mistake, for Miss Collicott was not married for some years after that. 

Almost every winter, at some time during January and February our 
church had its revival meetings. The farmers were not busy, and even 
though the nights usually were cold, and many times deep sno\fs, the 
families got to the services. My father used to take us, and his sister's 
family - Mrs. Isaac Parmer, Jr. in a bob sled with our team - when snow 
lay deep on the ground. That was great fun. We heated rocks, lighted 
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lanterns, and put them under horse blankets in the bed of the sled* 
We sat on straw, covered ourselves with the horse blankets and were 
snug and warm. When we got to church the blankets were put on the 
horses - when we started home we had warm blankets - if a bit smelly - 
to cover us up. My trips and my cousins trips were usually limited to 
Friday nights because of school. As I recall there was no Saturday 
night services. These meetings would last three or four weeks - I 
suppose depending on how many sinners the minister throught was in the 
community. 

During this time the minister boarded around with the members of the 
church. I recall one minister who was at our home frequently, would not 
eat supper before the service, so when my parents and the minister returned 
after service, mother had to prepare a supper for him. Some winters, during 
the revivals, the members would have a surprise "pound party" for the 
minister. Especially, if he were well liked I Each family brought sacks 
or cans of food, to add to the minister's family larder. They got little 
enough pay, in those days and many long hard days* Our New Pennington 
Minister served Hapoleon, Salem, Middle Branch, one time Hew Point, as 
well as Batesville. Long cold hours of travel for them in the winter* 

For several winters some families in our community got together about 
every other Saturday night, at one home or another. The host and hostess 
served the refreshments. Usually cake, pies, cookies, and plenty of coffee. 
The evenings were spent in talk, music and singing. Sometimes the ladies 
took their sewing or knitting. My father and Ed Hart usually took their 
violins. The children got together and played games. I recall that Clyde 
Parmer frequently went and took his graphophone - and what a wonder and a 
beauty it was, with its morning glory horn. It was the only graphophone 
in the neighborhood, and much enjoyed by every one. 

Of the families who comprised this group, I remember Gus Sieberts, 
Logan Alexanders, L. P. Harts, Wesley Yorks, Ed Harts, Frank Harts and 
my parents, Ambrose Hickmans. There may have been others. Those get- 
togethers on Saturday nights were much enjoyed, and helped pass away, an 
otherwise long, cold, lonely winter evening. 

In some areas, "spelling bees' were held but I do not recall one in 
our community. I do recall that the "young folks" sometimes had skating 
parties, coasting parties, bob-sled rides, and some times met at a home 
for a "taffy pull". Candy was made from sorghum molasses, and two people - 
usually of' opposite sex - pulled and pulled the candy until it was a rich 
golden color. Then it was snipped into small pieces, and set aside to 
harden. Pop corn balls were frequently made \d.th sorghum molasses, as well 
as the taffy. 

So with wood chopping, quilting bees, revival meetings, pound parties, 
neighbors gathering on Saturday nights, and young peoples activities, January 
and February were gone before we realized it. Then with March it was time to 
get busy with spring work. 

The ^Generation Gap" then was about as wide as the length of the 
peach tree twig that my mother kept handy, to keep a little girl in line. 
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The "Establishment" was there, without a doubt, loving us, 
directing our generation . Lucky us I 



AMA LEE LINVILLE 
Lexington, Virginia 
January 30, 1970 



ed - A good story with clever definitions of two expressions 
very much in the news today - "the generation gap" and 
"the establishment^ 
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THE 11th ANNUAL DIKKER MEETI1TG 



Held December 6th, 1969 in the Fellowship room of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Greensburg, Indiana, where the ladies of 
the church served an excellent dinner. 

Evergreens cut by Mr. Charles Vails on the Russell Powner farm 
along with the beautiful center pieces loaned to us by Harold 
Carney created a splendid Holiday atmosphere. 

Vice President Charles Osborn's arrangement of old pictures of 
Decatur County people and places was most entertaining and 
attracted much attention. 

Seldom has any audience been more thoroughly and completely 
entertained than we were by Mr. Eobert Gartin's great speech 
on, "An Influence Called Indiana". 

Mr. Gartin's knowledge of the Hoosier State and the people who 
made Indiana history is amazing. His recall of places and events 
and the names of Statesmen, actors, inventors, musicians, poets 
and writers made all of us a little prouder that we too are a 
small part of Indiana. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Hunter for arranging the program 
and to Mrs. Hunter for her splendid presentation of the speaker. 

Our business session was brief .but efficient and included 1 

1. The reading and .acceptance of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting. Mrs. Dorothy Doles, Secretary. 

2. Miss Alpha Thackery f s treasurer's report and its accept- 
ance. 

3. The satisfactory report of the Auditing Committee - Mrs. 
Dwight Williams and Mr. Raymond Carr. 

ll. The incorporation of your Historical Society as a non- 
profit corporation was announced by the president. 

5. The report of the nominating committee chairmaned by Mir. 

Paul Huber, resulted in the re-election of the 1969 officers 
and the election of two new directors for three year terms: 
Mrs. H. S. McKee and Mr. Walter B. Lowe. 



W. F. McCardle 
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THE ARCHIVES- Mr. Smiley Fowler, long time member, author and 
dean of the local press has contributed the following books to 
our growing library. We are glad to acknowledge them as follows 

THE 1937 TOWER TREE 

ILLUSTRATED SOTJVMIR 
OF GREESTSBURG FOR 189U 



HELPI HELPi Mrs. Lida Faye James, 5605 Chariton Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90056 seeks information about ancestors of her 
grandmother, who was Ann Eliza Hice, born November 22, 1869 at 
Forest Hill. Other family names are Thomas, Logan and Graham.. 
Charles L. Blockson, Box 681, Uorristown, Pa., I9UOI4. requests 
information on the "underground railroad" as related to Decatur 
County. 



WE REPEAT- Membership is open to everyone having an interest 
in history and his heritage. The annual dues are Si* 00 each, 
payable in advance. The fiscal year ends Dec. 31. Please 
direct all applications and reneitfals to the Recording Secretary. 



***************** 

* CORONACH * 

* Mrs. Elma Allen * 
Mr. Elmer Badgley 

* Mrs. Floy Batterton * 
Mr. Gerald Kelsch 

* Mr. Henry KLuemper * 
Mrs. Homer Meek 

########*#*♦*### 
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/THE BULLETIN/ 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF DECATUR COIMTY 



Volume 2 - Ho. 1+3 Greensburg, Indiana May 2, 197 0 



WELCOME HEW MEMBERS I 



Paul Roszell 
Carl Lo Clark 
Mrs. Carl L. Clark 
Miss Mary Lou Linville 
Mrs. Helen Hopkins Blemker 
Eugene , Oregon 
Mrs. Sylvia Bird Tiernan - Indpls* 
Mrs. Minnie Harding Phillips - 

Indpls. 623 



Pickin 1 Greens 

Let others go a hikin' or a 

paintin' rural scenes, 
I'll get up close to nature while 

I f m out a pickin' greens. 
I'll find vitamins and iron, 

a plenty and to spare, 
In dandelion and sour dock-come 

and get your share, 
Hen pepper and wild lettuce and a 

patch of watercress 
A-growin' in the meadow, are 

callin' me I guess, 
For Ima-gettin' restless-where' s 

my basket and my knife? 
I'll roam about and pick a mess- 

Oh, boy, this is the life! 

Ruth Williams Bright 



OCCASION; Spring Meeting 

DATEs Sunday afternoon, 

May 17, 1970 at 2%30 P.M. 

PLACE 2 R.E.M.C. Auditorium 
SR 3-1+6 West 

PROGRAMS The 1959 Centennial Film - 
"THE GREMSBURG STORY - 
OP TEES BE PROUD" • 

Business Meeting 

EVERYONE IS WELCOME i 



President,.. „......¥. P. McCardle 

1st V.P Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

2nd V.P ......Charles Osburn 

Corr. Secy. ....Mrs. Van Batterton 

525 If Broadway 
Greensburg, Ind 
Rec. Secy. ..Mrs. Dorothy D. Doles 
303 E. Central Ave. 
Greensburg , Ind . 
Treasurer. . . . .Miss Alpha Thackery 



PLAIT TO ATTENDS 



THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1970 



mm HAVE YOU HEARD OF?— Pear's Mellin's , Waverly 

The Keely , Cascarets, Sapolio, Ingersoll , 

Columbia , Split Hickory , Hayner , 

Larkin , Gaar-Scott , Iver Johnson 

Atlas , Conklin , Maxwell — , Post Toasties 
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CffltDJG I^riS^TS- The Haw Point Christian Church will continue to 
observe its centennial with special services on the following 
Sundays of this year* They are May 22* - Septo 27 - Dec* 27th* 
A centennial memorial booklet is also being compiled* •«•••«••« 
Hapoleon will observe its sosqui-centennial during the period 
August this year. 

WE ABE PLIL A ,S133 ~ The Indiana History Bulletin for last December 
carried inna Lee Linville T s stoiy-GATHERIHG GEEESTS- as copied 
from the August issue of the SULLETIH* Their quote- I? It evoked 
a, nice sense of nostalgia". Coiigratulations ISrsu Linvillel 



OTHSfl CMTSTJ3 YEARS- Calvin Davis writing in the ETDIMA MAGAZETH 
OF HISTORY for December 9 has an excellent article on our own 
center of population as determined by the census of 1890* Do we 
need to tell you that Mr* Davis is an associate professor of history 
at Duke University, a member of the Society and a native of Sand 
Creek Toirnship? He attended his first year of school at Letts, 
almost within~ sight of the monument erected there by the CHICAGO 
HHRALDoo,,The title of the article is- TIE liTSDSRICK JACKSON 
TURiTEE CENSUS! ITS IltDIAlTA lIOIlOEIALi In it Mr. Davis pays a tribute 
to Turner for his thesis that the 1890 censtis had a special mean- 
ing,, Our frontier no longer rested on the Potomac- with Forth and 
South Dakota, Montana and Washington admitted to the Union in 
I889- followed by Idaho and Wyoming the next year- it was Westward} 
EbJ*.. Mr, Davis skillfully leaves Turner and goes on to give us 
a clear cut account of a memorable occasion that occurred Sunday, 
May 10, 1891 - the dedication of our CliTTIS OP POPUL^IOIT monument! 
You will enjoy reading the account, 

OUT, CIIEifi'iiKISS — County Cemetery Commissions came into existence 
in March 1970 - by act of the State Legislature of March 11, 1$6$'« 
The purpose of the Decatur County Commission is to maintain and 
restore as much as possible the burial grounds and neglected 
cemeteries established before 18£0* An appeal goes out to public 
spirited citizens, to landowners, to all who have appreciation 
for their heritage, to any who have knowledge of the location 
of these neglected cemeteries in Decatur County- that they help 
locate these burial grounds before they disappear entirely* 
Writs to- 

The Chairman 
County Cemetery Board 
Court House 
Grcensburg, Indiana 

Many of these cemeteries hold pioneer leaders of our state as. well 
as veterans of every imerican War including the Revolutionary War. 
Civic pride and basic citizen respect should prompt us to remedy this 
condition* More than fifty Revolutionary soldiers graves have been 
located in Decatur County- there are more to be found. Carefxil preser- 
vation of the inscriptions of the tombstones that are .fast disappearing 
is the firssi step- in helping to preserve our pioneer history* 

Mrs. H* S* McKee 

2* 
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PLAY BALL! 1 

Millhousen's first baseball team, first because they were the 
first to xrear uniforms and to travel away from home, came along 
about 1910 or 1912 • Napoleon was an arch rival as were Osgood, 
Greensburg, Smyrna, New Point and Sardinia. Their manager was 
George Peldman, Dr. Glass was the umpire and Henry Meier kept 
score. Mr. Idelwine drove the hack when the team traveled. 
There were no grandstand seats and no admission was charged- ex- 
cept that someone passed the hat- history does not record his 
name. There were expenses because Mr. Idelwine had to have five 
dollars to drive the hack- enough to feed the mules. Their 
diamond was on the Ben Peldman farm. 

C. Holzhause starred for Hapoleon and was much feared by Mill- 
housen pitchers. Henry Oliger and Charley Link, later prominent 
business men made up the battery for Greensburg. Oliger was the 
pitcher. New Point in those years, when at home played on Brogan f s 
Field. 

Millhousen's greatest triump was a no-hit game pitched by 
Clem Scheidler against Hapoleon. Also their best batter which is 
uncommon for a pitcher, he al\*ays had the cleanup spot in the line- 
up. Scheidler later hurt his arm and played third base thereafter. 
Leo Blankman became the mainstay pitcher- a left hander \*ho ran 
the MilUiousen mill for many years. 

The usual lineup - Geo. Peldman l.f. 

Lawrence Blankman r.f. 
Alvin Peldman c. 
Clem Scheidler 3b. 
John Witkemper c.f. 
Dave Pry s.s. 
Matt Scheidler 2b. 
Louis Blankman lb. 
Leo Blankman p. 

¥e like to think that these boys are still playing baseball- 
on the Elysian Fields of course. For some of us, there was no sport 
like the amateur baseball of early days- thanks to big Holzhause 
of Napoleon; the Blankmans from Millhousen; Oliger and Link of 
Greensburg; Minning and McKeighan from New Point; Levi and Wagner 
from Osgood- to name just a fewl 



01 f Redmon 



Ma didn't like ol f Redmon . I don't know when he first 
appeared at the Greer place; since we didn't live there very long 
he had to appear at one time or another that I like to believe 
that I can remember. But I know that I don't, and I have often 
wondered \*hy I don't. Why would I forget an earlier visit of the 
old ex-Confederate soldier who had a habit — May called it 
"makin' the rounds" — - of dropping in at more or less periodic 
intervals? I recall so many other more commonplace things. 

Pa liked ol' Redmon. Ma claimed that he liked anyone, though, 
who *rould sit and "gas" with him by the hour, especially if it was 
someone who had been a couple of hundred yards away from home a time 
or two. He did like to talk, Pa did. "Soundin' the other feller out" 
he called it, a sort of comparing of notes, more or less. 

I suppose 01' Redmon was a remnant of that which had been not 
too many years before a considerable number of footloose ex-soldiers 
of the Civil War period, both Union and Confederate. The one time 
southern soldier, possibly misplaced by the havoc wrought in his 
homeland by that war, may have had, perhaps, something that at least 
resembled a reasonable excuse for taking to the road after the 
conflict. More than one, I believe we can assume, had no* home, in 
some cases no people, to whom to return. Pew ex-Union soldiers, we 
must suppose, could honestly make that claim. Nevertheless, the 
blue and gray mingled once more, at peace and in nondescript garb^ 
this time, however, and in farflung places. Was there a more basic 
reason for this love of wanderlust on the part of both, an excuse 
that served also the ex-Union man? 

Pa, I think could understand. He, too, loved the smell of 
woodsmoke and the open campf ire, an inborn taste on his part, how- 
ever, a way of life that chance, on the other hand, had so suddenly 

taught thousands of other men to recognize, appreciate, and accept. 

Possibly the seed of discontent lay dormant prior to the war in the 
hearts of many of these men, a class very likely born with a dislike 
of responsibility and the labor involved in any quest for something 
called success by more determined conrades. In the drenching exper- 
ience of the battlefield the seed, \re are constrained to believe, 
germinated and grew, sparked in the pauses between contests by the 
contrasting relief of amor camplife. Those who responded to the 
invitation to continue after the war the freedom found beside the 
campfire and along the road did so with alacrity. And so there were 
to be seen for many years after the war was over, and scattered 
throughout the nation, a somewhat ragtag multitude subject, more or 
less, in their pursuit of the wherewithal by which to subsist, to 
courage and the whimsicality of chance. As time went by, of course, 
comrades, one by one, fell by the wayside, perhaps far, far from 
the battlefields that they once knew. 

Yes, Pa liked 01' Redmon. Thief didn't mean, though, that he 
accepted everything that he said as the sterling truth. For one 
thing, he claimed to have been reared in Virginia. Pa didn't believe 



it. 01 1 Redmon had all the earmarks, he insisted, of a far 
south Mississippi man. Pa, it seems, recognized the dialect. 
However that may be, though, the falsehood, if it was such, de- 
tracted in no considerable way from the interesting tales that 
he could tell, stories, of course, of the way, and episodes of 
tramplife, though some of these, Pa felt, were subject to doubt. . 
Insignificant details such as these, however, were on the whole 
ignored; Pa 1 s natural hospitality and his love for an exchange 
of related experiences as seen from the margin of a comparable 
viewpoint would not pezmit him to risk ruffling the feelings of 
a welcomed guest. So 01 1 Redmon was always met with the "glad 
hand 11 as far as Pa was concerned — and by Ma, too, up to the 
relating of a certain incident in the life of the old ex-soldier. 
Without argument it may be conceded that he was what at the time 
was termed a "bum 11 , nothing more, in fact, however, that Ma at 
first did not emphasize, and she was for a time willing to feed 
the old transient and, upon occasion, to shape for him a pallet 
upon the floor for a night. 

Pa asked no compensation in the guise of labor for either 
food or lodging and to expect anything in the way of a material 
return was a waste of thought. Nor did Ma expect or ask for 
anything. The most common of grub satisfied 01 1 Redmon, and 
in the Hoosier hinterlands of better than fifty years ago, that 
was about all that he could expect. He could "down" a bowl of 
beans and combread in very short order, and his dexterity in 
removing the skins from potatoes boiled "with their jackets on" 
was amazing to see. But he wasn f t always fortunate enough, it 
appears, to find someone who would feed him and, perhaps, "bed" 
him for a night entirely free of charge. No explanation is re- 
quired, I think, in an attempt to clarify the tmderlying reason 
for a tramp's preference for women when making an appeal for 
substance with which to stay, at least momentarily, the pangs 
of hunger. Members of the fair sex, as a rule, respond more 
readily to an appeal for sympathy and aid, but if, as occasion- 
ally happens, the plea does fail of the desired effect there is 
less to fear if, in an unguarded moment, the disappointed tramp 
replies in kind. She isn f t likely to try to toss him off the 
premises bodily, and old Fido, strange as it may seem, too often 
sees in the unkempt figure a kindred soul. But a man may be, and 
he frequently is, "a horse of a different color". His heartstrings 
do not always react favorably to the faltering song of despair. 

In those days almost all women, those who did decide to heed 
a tramp's entreaty, requested therefor, however, a corresponding 
equivalent and sent him, usually, to the garden in summer, to the 
woodyard in winter. On the other hand, for a man he may have been 
asked to pitch hay, cut corn, or dig a ditch. 01 1 Redmon had known 
such experiences. He didn't, though, like them, and wasn't at all 
above evading them whenever possible. One gathered, perforce, 
that he possessed an inveterate distaste for any kind of manual 
labor. And it was this revelation of basic character, revealed in one 
such tale relating thereto, that dropped him to the bedrock of Ma's 
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regard for him as a man deserving of sympathy. A lady, "by whom 
he had been requested to do a certain amount of labor in exchange 
for a hand-out, sent him to the garden to hoe cabbages. 

"But I fixed her," 01' Redmon chortled. "I hoed them dum 
cabbages off jes' below the top o' the ground. It was to'ards 
evenin' an' a trifle cool, an' I knowed they wouldn't wilt before 
I could grab the grub an' git the hell outa there.' 

I suppose he never went back. And it was with some reluctance, 
I understand, that Ma, after hearing this tale, again permitted 
him to make himself at home betimes at the Greer place. But Pa's 
arguments on his behalf prevailed, I suppose. Anyway he continued 
to come. And then for the only remembered time I saw him. He 
followed us to the shack. ¥e had moved in April and it was late 
in the following December when he made his appearance, fossibly 
he had lost track of us during the intervening period; though the 
distance from the Greer place to the shack was not more^than a 
half mile as the crow flies he very probably overlooked for a time 
the hut so nearly hidden in the edge of the woodland. It was late 
in the evening and very cold, with a light dry snow shi f^g here 
and there ahead of each sudden gust of the bitter wind. He ate with 

us, of course, and after supper he and Pa talked and talked. 

0? Redmon never bothered with asking to spend the night; he merely 
remained until one x,as compelled to issue the invitation. Ma got 
up — she hadn't wished to sit up and listen to the /old windbag" 
-1 when they did decide finally that it was about, time to go to bed, 
and shaped for him the usual pallet on the floor. The shack at best 
was little better than a windbreak, perched at each of the four 
comers on short posts that supported it some inches above the ground, 
£TSv, with free access to the area beneath the floor, fluently 
found its way up through the wide cracks therein and lay, a thin scum 
of^hite "dust"! underfoot until sx*ept from sight through the accomo- 
datlSI?) Sacks. An old wood cooking stove used to heat the interior 
o? tnf shack as best it could was barely sufficient to lift the temper- 
ature a few degrees above freezing on zero and near-zero days, lire 
thHhLg as one would, and it was wholly inadequate to maintain even 
a semblance of heat through the long cold nights. Poor 01' ^dmon 
It was dust such a night that he selected on which to become acquainted 
StHhe shack — ouf new home. And to renew *f~J*" 
A miniature snowdrift paralleled the windward margin of the pallet 
x,hen he stood shivering beside it the next morning while Pa was 
buSly engaged in trying to coax a little extra heat from the reluc- 
tant old cooks tove. 

01' Redmon stayed long enough to eat — yes, he did' --- and 
left --- almost immediately. He headed south i Was Pa right? Maybe 
he was a far south Mississippi man — and wished he was there. We 
never saw him again. Hor did we again hear of him. 

"Well," Ma said, "it was worth it!" 

I supposed she knew, what she meant. I didn't — then. 

it ". GRAUT HENDERSON 
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ed- n 01 ! Redmon" reminds us of other early itinerants - the 
hungry hobo 5 the umbrella man; the Italian with his 
plaster-of-paris figurines; the junk man with his familiar 
chant - MY RAGS - MY IRON! Then too, there was the roving 
photographer - who was only too glad to snap the younger 
fry as they played in the yard - his reception when he 
returned with the proofs was another matter - particularly 
if mother was distraught over other earthly matters or 
disliked peddlers generally. They are all gone, these 
knights of the roadi Today its - AVON CALLING! 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WARS 



A person gains the status of a "veteran" by entrance upon active duty 
in the Armed Forces of the United States and later separation there- 
from. The number of participants and deaths in service during all wars, 
and the Post-Korean Conflict period, as of June 30, 1969, are as follows; 



REVOLUTION (1775-17810 

Participants 290 , 000 

Deaths in service . ...i+,000 

Last veteran died. .....1+/5/1869 

WAR OF 1812 ( 1812-1815) 

Participants .287,000 

Deaths in service. ...... ..2,000 

Last veteran died 5/13/05 

MEXICAN WAR (18U6-181+8) 

Participants 79 , 000 

Deaths in service.. 13,000 

Last veteran died........ 9/5/29 

CIVIL WAR (l86l-65)Union Forces 



Participants 2 , 213 , 000 

Deaths in service....... 361+, 000 

Last veteran died. .......9/2/56 

INDIAN WARS (APPROX.1817-1898 ) 



Participants 106 , 000 

Deaths in service.... 1,000 

Living veterans. 2 



WORLD WAR I (1917-1918) 

Participants 1+ , 71+1+ , 000 

Deaths in service........... 116, 000 

Living veterans 1, 61+7 » 000 

WORLD WAR II (191+1-191+5) 

Participants 16 , 535 , 000 

Deaths in service..... 1+06,000 

Living veterans ll+,592.000 

KOREAN CONFLICT (1950-1955) 

Participants 6 , 807 , 000 

Deaths in service 55 > 000 

Living veterans 5 » 81+7 » 000 

POST-KOREAN CONFLICT 
(Service between l/3l/55-8/5/6U) 

Participants 3 , 195 , 000 

Deaths in service 20,000 

Living veterans 3 » 131+ » 000 

VIETNAM ERA 
(Active duty after 8/U/61+) 

Participants 6 , 705 , 000 

Deaths in service....... 76,000 

Living veterans ........... 3 , 169 » 000 



SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898-1902) TOTAL THROUGH JUNE 30. 1969 



Participants 392 , 000 

Deaths in service........ 11, 000 

Living veterans .....6, 000 



Participants. 1+1,353,000 

Deaths in service 1,068,000 

Living veterans 26,925,000 



VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS ON COMPENSATION AND PENSION ROLLS 

Veterans 3,160,106 

Widows 1,01U,816 

Children 920,927 

Parents 239,907 
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WINTER OH THE FAEM HI THE EARLY 1900*8 

January and February were usually cold, disagreeable months, in 
southeastern Decatur County, when I was a child on the farm. But, as 
with most unpleasant things there were compensations, that made the 
unpleasant part, the least remembered part. 

Those months were the time of year that most of the farmers in our 
neighborhood got up their supply of wood, for the rest of the year. 
The majority of farms had a piece of timber land that provided this fuel. 
¥e did not, but got ours from Grandfather Hickman's timber. "Wood chopping" 
were in order. Power saws were unheard of. A group of neighbors would 
congregate at one of the homes for a day of wood chopping. Work went 
easier and faster - or so it seemed - if there was good fellowship. 
Sometimes the wives came along to the home and quilted on a quilt, or 
knotted a comfort, for the hostess, of course, quilting and knotting, 
was the same as wood chopping, much more enjoyable when shared. Then 
in late afternoon - after all the various children of the families had 
come to that home from school - a bounteous supper was served. Baked 
chicken, dressing, gravy, sometimes noodles or dumplings, baked spare ribs, 
mashed potatoes, baked sweet potatoes, dried corn, dried butter beans, cole 
slaw, pickles, jellies, fresh ground horseradish, hot yeast biscuits, 
cottage cheese, chocolate cake and white cake, fruit pies and filling 
pies, and plenty of steaming hot coffee was the order of the day. The 
word calorie had not been invented yet I 

Usually, once each year a farmer, who was a member of the New Penning- 
ton Methodist Church, donated his wood lot, for a wood chopping for the 
church, and all the men of the church donated a days work. In late 
afternoon the wood was hauled to the church and "ricked" beside the church, 
for future use. The Hew Pennington Church was heated by two big stoves, 
one on each side of the church. It required much wood, and some time, to 
get the church warm in cold weather. I remember that L. P. Hart always 
went an hour or so early to see that the church was warming up. 

Sometimes at "quilting bees" after the quilt was finished, if there 
were several young folks there - of both sex - of marriageable age, they 
did what was called "shaking the cat". Poor cat! The quilt was spread 
on the yard, opened out to its full extent, then all the young folks 
gathered around and lifted the quilt up taunt. A young swain, who had 
found a cat somewhere on the premises dropped the cat in the center of 
the quilt, and every one shook the quilt. Of course, the poor cat, 
scared to death, jumped. The point of all this was, that the cat was 
supposed to jump over the head of the next person to be married in the 
community. I well remember being to a quilting bee at Grandma Parmers - 
Mrs. Isaac Parmer Sr. - and they shook the cat when the quilt was finished. 
The cat jumped over our teacher's head - Miss Letta Collicott. All the 
school children then yelled with great glee - "The cat jumped over teacher's 
head - the cat jumped over teacher's head". As it turned out the cat made 
a mistake, for Miss Collicott was not married for some years after that. 

Almost every winter, at some time during January and February our 
church had its revival meetings. The fanners were not busy, and even 
though the nights usually were cold, and many times deep snows, the 
families got to the services. My father used to take us, and his sister's 
family - Mrs. Isaac Parmer, Jr. in a bob sled with our team - when snow 
lay deep on the ground. That was great fun. We heated rocks, lighted 
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lanterns, and put them "under horse blankets in the "bed of the sled. 
We sat on straw, covered ourselves with the horse blankets and were 
snug and x\rarm. When we got to church the blankets were put on the 
horses - when we started home we had warm blankets - if a bit smelly - 
to cover us up. My trips and my cousins trips were usually limited to 
Friday nights because of school. As I recall there was no Saturday 
night services. These meetings would last three or four weeks - I 
suppose depending on how many sinners the minister throught was in the 
community. 

During this time the minister boarded around with the members of the 
church. I recall one minister who was at our home frequently, would not 
eat supper before the service, so when my parents and the minister returned 
after service, mother had to prepare a supper for him. Some winters, during 
the revivals, the members would have a surprise "pound party" for the 
minister. Especially, if he were well liked! Each family brought sacks 
or cans of food, to add to the minister's family larder. They got little 
enough pay, in those days and many long hard days. Our Hew Pennington 
Minister served Napoleon, Salem, Middle Branch, one time Hew Point, as 
well as Batesville. Long cold hours of travel for them in the winter. 

For several winters some families in our community got together about 
every other Saturday night, at one home or another. The host and hostess 
served the refreshments. Usually cake, pies, cookies, and plenty of coffee. 
The evenings x^ere spent in talk, music and singing. Sometimes the ladies 
took their sewing or knitting. My father and Ed Hart usually took their 
violins. The children got together and played games. I recall that Clyde 
Parmer frequently went and took his graphophone - and what a wonder and a 
beauty it was, xtfith its morning glory horn. It was the only graphophone 
in the neighborhood, and much enjoyed by every one. 

Of the families who comprised this group, I remember Gus Sieberts, 
Logan Alexanders, L. P. Harts, Wesley Yorks, Ed Harts, Frank Harts and 
my parents, Ambrose Hickmans. There may have been others. Those get- 
togethers on Saturday nights were much enjoyed, and helped pass away, an 
otherwise long, cold, lonely winter evening. 

In some areas, "spelling bees' were held but I do not recall one in 
our community. I do recall that the "young folks" sometimes had skating 
parties, coasting parties, bob-sled rides, and some times met at a home 
for a "taffy pull". Candy was made from sorghum molasses, and two people - 
usually of' opposite sex - pulled and pulled the candy until it was a rich 
golden color. Then it was snipped into small pieces, and set aside to 
harden. Pop corn balls were frequently made with sorghum molasses, as well 
as the taffy. 

So with wood chopping, quilting bees, revival meetings, pound parties, 
neighbors gathering on Saturday nights, and young peoples activities, January 
and February were gone before we realized it. Then with March it was time to 
get busy with spring work. 

The ^Generation Gap" then was about as wide as the length of the 
peach tree twig that my mother kept handy, to keep a little girl in line. 
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The "Establishment" was there, without a doubt, loving us, and 
directing our generation. Lucky us I 



MSA LEE LIKYILLE 
Lexington, Virginia 
January 30, 1970 



ed - A good story with clever definitions of two expressions 
very much in the news today - "the generation gap" and 
"the establishment" ♦ 
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THE 11th AMUAL DIMER MEETING 



Held December 6th, 1969 in the Fellowship room of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Greensburg, Indiana, where the ladies of 
the church served an excellent dinner. 

Evergreens cut by Mr. Charles Walls on the Russell Powner farm 
along with the beautiful center pieces loaned to us by Harold 
Carney created a splendid Holiday atmosphere. 

Vice President Charles Osborn's arrangement of old pictures of 
Decatur County people and places was most entertaining and 
attracted much attention. 

Seldom has any audience been more thoroughly and completely 
entertained than we were by Mr. Robert Gartin's great speech 
on, "An Influence Called Indiana". 

Mr. Gartin f s knox^ledge of the Hoosier State and the people who 
made Indiana history is amazing. His recall of places and events 
and the names of Statesmen, actors, inventors, musicians, poets 
and writers made all of us a little prouder that we too are a 
small part of Indiana. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Hunter for arranging the program 
and to Mrs. Hunter for her splendid presentation of the speaker. 

Our business session was brief but efficient and included? 

1. The reading and acceptance of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting. Mrs. Dorothy Doles, Secretary. 

2. Miss Alpha Thackery f s treasurer's report and its accept- 
ance. 

3* The satisfactory report of the Auditing Committee - Mrs. 
Dwight Williams and Mr. Raymond Carr. 

k* The incorporation of your Historical Society as a non- 
profit corporation was announced by the president. 

5# The report of the nominating committee chairmaned by Mr. 

Paul Huber, resulted in the re-election of the 19^9 officers 
and the election of two new directors for three year terms? 
Mrs* H. S. McKee and Mr. Walter B. Lowe. 



W. F. McCardle 
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THE ARCHIVES- Mr. Smiley Fowler, long time member, author and 
dean of the local press has contributed the following books to 
our growing library. We are glad to acknowledge them as follows: 

THE 1937 TOWER TREE 

ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR 
OP GREENSBURG FOR lQ9k 



HELP I HELP! Mrs. Lida Faye James, 5605 Chariton Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 900£6 seeks information about ancestors of her 
grandmother, who was Ann Eliza Hice, born November 22, 1869 at 
Forest Hill. Other family names are Thomas, Logan and Graham.... 
Charles L. Blockson, Box 681, Horristo\m, Pa., I9I+OJ4. requests 
information on the "underground railroad" as related to Decatur 
County. 



WE REPEAT- Membership is open to everyone having an interest 
in history and his heritage. The annual dues are |1.00 each, 
payable in advance. The fiscal year ends Dec. 31. Please 
direct all applications and renewals to the Recording Secretary. 



**************** 

* CORONACH * 

* Mrs. Elma Allen * 
Mr. Elmer Badgley 

* Mrs. Floy Batterton * 
Mr. Gerald Kelsch 

* Mr. Henry Kluemper * 
Mrs. Homer Meek 

****************** 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS! 



OCCASIONS Summer meeting 



Walter Crane 
Mrs. Walter Crane 
Miss Doris Zetterberg 
Mrs. Edna Williams 627 

# # # # # 



DATEs 
PLACES 



Sunday afternoon 
August 23, 1970 
2c 30 P.M. 

Decatur County Court 
House , Qroo&dburgj 
Indiana 

Judge John W. Goddard 
of the Decatur County 
Circuit Court will speak. 
The various offices will 
be open to acquaint you 
with the workings of our 
county government. It 
isn't often that we have 
this opportunity, so make 
the most of it. Refresh- 
ments tool 



PROGRAMS 

WE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1970 

President W. F. McCardle 

1st Y.P Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

2nd V.P Charles Osburn 

Corr. Secy. ..... .Mrs. Van Battorton 

$2$ N.Broadway 

Greonsburg, Ind. 
Rec. Secy. ....Mrs. Dorothy D. Doles 
303 E. Central Ave. 
Greonsburg, Ind. 
Treasurer Miss Alpha Thackery 



EVERYBODY IS WELCOME! \ 

# * * # # # # * * * # # # 



A PLUG IS A H30DRAMT- In the early days of Cincinnati, water 
mains were made of wood. In case of a fire, it was necessary 
to dig down to the water line and chop a hole in the wooden 
main. The excavation filled with water and a bucket brigade 
passed buckets of water to the scene of the fire. After the 
fire was put out, a wooden plug was driven into the main to 
stop the water flow. The location of the- f! fire plug" was 
noted and in subsequent emergencies, fire-fighters simply 
dug a hole where a fire plug was known to exist. Foremen 
still carry axes equipped with the pointed end originally 
designed to remove wooden plugs from the water mains • 
And "fire hydrants 11 are still frequently referred to as 
11 fire plugs 11 . 



DETERGENT STORY 



Johnie,, you DASH down to the store and got a snail 
box of SURE- just enough to TIDE me over till Monday and 
if there is a good BREEZE the clothes mil dry in a JIFFY. . . 
VEL the boy RINSO fast, it DUZ seem as if he could remember 
the brand but his mind went blank. Gerald the grocer tried 
to CHEER Johnie up and named several brands but no SOAP - 
so Gerald suggested he take- home ALL of them. His mother 
was not provoked at Johnie - in fact she gave him a BONUS. 
There isn't much to GAIN unless you try them all. You 
can add a PUNCH to your wash by PRESOAKING IN BIZ. That's 

all 0ZID0L1 

T. 0 . Thomson 
1970 

ed - Contaminating these detergents'. They kill bacteria and 
destroy the balance of Nature'. You can't swim in the 
water and they kill the fishi Detergents make for tele- 
vision though'. 



: 



•X- «5'r * # "# 

THE LAST MEETING- The spring meeting of the Historical Society 
was held in the R.E.M.C. auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
May 17th. The film of the 1959 Greensburg Contennxal - TBE 
GREENSBURG STORY-OF THIS BE PROUD was shown. It wax explamea 
that the film was never edited, for fear of leaving someone out I 
Very interesting nevertheless. Mrs. Jane Baldwin served cookies 
and coffee and a good time was had by all. 



-x- * # # 

■ 

i-MIBERSHIP - Open to everyone having an interest in history and his 
heritage. The annual dues are $1.00 each, payable in 
advance. The fiscal year ends Dec. 31. Please direct 
all apnlications and renewals to the Recording Secretary. 



* * # * ...V* 
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AN AFFAIR AT ROSSBURG- Last Sunday July 12th. some one hundred-fifty 
people gathered at the old cemetery to witness the dedication 
of two ledgers commemorating the lives of pioneers buried there. 
The ledgers were the brain-child of Jennie Starks KcKee - her 
inspiration, her work and her gift to the community. Thoy are slabs 
of Vennont granite, weighing more than a half- ton each, six and one- 
half inches thick, thirty inches wide and si:c feet in length. They 
lay flat on a heavy concrete base at a heighth of twelve inches 
above the ground. The inscriptions cf some five hundred words all 
cocumonted, are devoted to the lives and migration of Charity Meeker 

and John Starks, who are buried beneath the memorial. Mrs. McKee 

is a great grand-daughter of John Starks who was born in 1806 and 
died in 1889, surviving his wife twenty- two years. The caption on 
the slabs in each case reads - MEMORIAL TO PIONEERS - and this was 
the theme of those participating in the dedication. Mr. Keith Loyd, 
a descendant of pioneer families gave the invocation and Mrs. McKee 
gave the welcome and a brief history of the cemetery. Mr. Norman 
Froeland whoso roots also go back gave the dedicatory address. 
The Men's Sextette of the Greensburg Christian Church sang three 
numbers, closing with "Abide With Me" and the Rev. Larry E. Allen 
of the New Point Christian Church gave the benediction. Donald 
EQ-nning, Raymond Carr and JamesF. Smith helped with the details. 
Paul H. Hubor served as master of ceremonies. For those attending, 
some as far-away as Veodersburg and Indianapolis - all of whom have 
close ties - it was a day to be remembered. Added was the setting 
of this country churchyard - overlooking Salt Creek valley xd.th 
Bohman' s woods as the backdrop - lending its pastoral beauty to tho 
scene. Buried here are seven hundred souls, in bivouac only we like 
to think, but nevertheless the pioneers that prepared the way. 
Thank you, Jen McKee as we know you, for this day and for the 
inspiration. May it lead to bettor things. 

P.M. 

MEMBERS IN 3EHE NEWS - Anthony Moorman of St. Maurice won a pair 
of throphies at the annual shew of tho Pioneer Engineers Club 
at Rushville recently. Showing his restored Advance Rumely 
Thresher, he was awarded two firsts for the best restored 
engine and for the loudest whistle. 

DON'T FORGET - The New Point Christian Church Homecoming will 
be held Sunday, September 27th. 



BY - WINIFREB ARMSTRONG 
(Given September, 1966 , 
at Parker Pond) 
Graduate of Butler University 



IN SCHOOL BAYS 

Still sets the school house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning. 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running* 

Within the master 1 s desk is seen 
Beep scarred by raps official, 
The warping floor, the battered seats 
Whore jack knives carved initials. 

The charcoal frescoes on the wall, 
The door's worn sill betraying 
The feet that creeping slow to school 
Went storming out to play. 

Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting, 
Lit up the western window panes, 
With eaves of icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls, 
Of brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 
When an the school was leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy, 
Her childish favorite singled, 
His cap pulled low upon his brow 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing the restless feet the snow, 
To right and left he lingered 
While restlessly her tiny hand, 
Her blue checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes, 
He felt her soft hand sweet caressing 
He heard the tremble of her voice 
As if a fault confessing* 



"I'm sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you," 
And then the brown eyes lower feU, 
"You see because I love you." 

Still memory to a gray haired man, 
That sweet child 1 s face is showing 
Dear girl the grasses on her grave. 
Have forty years been growing. 

He lives to learn in life's hard school, 
How few who pass above him, 
Lament their triua$a and his loss, 
Like her because they love him. 



This poem by John Greenleaf Whittier tells a sweet story 
of long ago* The little red schoolhouses, have disappeared but, Ohl the 
many, many happy memories that remain* 

L ; Midst all the disadvantages of early pioneer life Educa- 
tion morality and religion were not neglected. Ihen the first white man 
came they immediately felled trees and built log cabins for homes. A 
larger log cabin w&3 built | that was the "Meetin* House" or the Church, 
a smaller log cabin was the school. 

This little log school was a quaint place. In one end was 
the fireplace and in the front a door and a part of a log had been cut out 
and the opening covered with greased paper, that was the window. A long 
slanting shelf was built under the window held to the wall by wooden pegs. 
This was the writing desk and the children stood up to write. There was 
a puncheon floor of split logs and the* long benches on which the children 
sat were made of split logs with the flat side up and uneven legs on 
either end. There were no backs on these benches and the children would 
teeter totter back and forth .as they studied or pretended to study. A long 
bench stood over against the wall and when recess came they would toss their 
books on it, so when they came in it took a long time to find their books - 
especially the lazy ones. 

Water was carried from the spring in a wooden bucket. A 
long handle gourd was the dipper. Everyone drank from this dipper, (for 
there werenH any germs in those days) Hal There were no school bells on 
the old log schools, so the teacher would step outside, beat on the side 
of the school house with a stick and yell, Books! Books! "Books is took up." 

There were no pencils or paper so the children mrote on a 
slate with a slate pencil* When the slate got full of writing and numbers 
some of the boys would spit on their slate and wipe it off with their coat 
sleeve. (The sleeves got pretty slick before spring.) The pupils studied 
out loud and if you weren't studying or pretending, the teacher was after 
you with a stick. 

The subjects taught were Readin 1 , Ritin 1 , and RLthmetic. 
They used the Old McGuf f ey ! s Reader and the Bible was read. Weem*s "Life 
of Washington" was read. They thought Washington 1 s honesty was a good 



example for character building - (and I will agree.) 

The schools were not graded until about 1885 • Ify mother 
(Hettie Dixon) was teaching then in Sandcreek Township, Decatur County, 
The County Superintendent 5 John Bobbitt, told them to grade the school and 
some new subjects were added. The teacher was supposed to use all the 
psychology and cpramon sense she had to get this across* They didn't have 
grades as we do how as Firsts Second* Third and Fourth* but in Reading 
they were in the McGuffey's reader, or in Bay' s Arithmetic* and in Spelling 
they were over to valentine. Physiology was one of the-new subjects. She 
told them at recess that they would have a new subject - Physiology. It 
was a study of the body* the muscles* the bones* the heart* etc. Some 
big boys in the back of the room* (bigger than she was) said in low tones 
"We won't take it and nobody can make us*" She pretended not to hear them. 
That night she went home and worked out the most interesting lesson possible. 
Some of the neighbors had butchered so she had the kids to bring a hog's 
heart to school* and they dissected it before the class. She told them all 
about the workings of the heart and that it was similar to a human heart. 
The big bad boys sitting in the back of the room were up on their knees in 
their desks and stretching their necks trying to see. mother) the teacher* 
pretended not to notice them until the class was almost over. She looked 
back at them and said kindly, "Now you boys go light on with your lossons 
and don't let us bother you." They listened so attentively and the next day 
they came and begged to be in the qlass and they were gladly admitted. 

"What did they carry their lunch in in those days? 

Nowdays kids like to carry their lunch in a paper sack* 
Many times I have seen them turn down a good warm dinner in the modern 
cafeteria to munch a cold sandwich and twinkie out of a paper sack. In my 
day* everyone carried their dinner in a tin bucket. Ify shiny tin bucket 
said "Swifts Lard" on the side of it. 

In the log school one hundred years ago they carried their 
dinner in a big woven feed basket. My father told many tiros how my Grand- 
mother and his older sisters would fix their dinner for six or seven chil- 
dren* for people had large families then. Corn bread* meat* boiled eggs* 
apples* boiled potatoes, was the menu. The two biggest boys would carry 
the basket by putting a stick under the handle and one walked on one side 
and the other on the opposite side. Some times on the x*ay to school they 
had to-set the basket down and have a right good fist fight to work off 
steam - then go happily on their way to school. 

They "sang" Geography in those days. The States and Capitals f < 
The Mississippi River from L. Itasca all the way down to the Gulf of Mexico 
and mentioned cfirary state on either bank. It ended up with "Running south 
3600 miles" "Running south 3600 miles" (who could ever forget it?) 

They "sang" the Presidents. Did any of you ever sing the 
Presidents? My Aunt Minta Dixon taught thirty-five years prior to 1910 and 
I learned the Geography songs from her. Many years after Ttfhen I would write 
all day long on Teacher's examination this saved iter life for in History 
questions they would always ask at least two questions about the presidents. 
For example - Who was the eighth President of the United States? and what 
happened in his administration? (Right quick who knows? No one knew.) 



I could sing Geography in my mind and get those two right* 

The states and capitals went like thiss Maine, Augusta, 
is on the Kennebec River, Maine , Augusta, is on the Kennebec River. 

Indiana, Indianapolis 5 is on the White River, Indiana, 

Indianapolis, is on the "White River. 

■ 

All the states and capitals were sung in this manner. 

— 

The Presidents - Tone - Yankee Doodle - 

George Washington first president, 
By Adams was succeeded. 
Tom Jefferson was next the choice 
The people 1 s cause he pleaded. 



Madison was then called forth 
To give John. Bull a pealing, 
James Monroe had all the go, 
In the era of good feeling. 



good teaching. 



1 Twas J. Q. Adams next came in 
and next came Andrew Jackson, 
Who licked John Bull at New Orleans 
With such great satisfaction. 

There were several more verses. (This, I think, was really 



The Teachers were supposed to treat the kids on Christmas, 
and, of course, everyone was present along with the little brothers and 
sisters. If he refused, the big boys put him on a rail, rode him down to 
the creek and ducked him. There was a certain teacher in Sandcreek Township 
in those early days who came to school on Christmas morning. Already ph& 
the school house was full of big boys and girls, little boys and girls, and 
all the little brothers and sisters. (They had lots of them!) -They began 
chanting^ Teacher, have you got any treat? He answered meekly - "No". 
They took him by main force, rode him on a rail down to the creek and they 
were just ready to put him under. He said, Well, kids, I've got some candy. 
They went back to the school house, got some candy, and went happily home. 

Strict rules were laid down and the rod was used freely. 
My mother said, as a little girl, when she went to school they xfere supposed 
to go up to the teacher, bow, and say very politely, "Good morning, Mr. 
Brown, 11 (Good training, I would say.) "Spare the rod and spoil the child" 
was their motto. 

Teachers pay was very small in those days. Seventy-five 
cents a day and school began at sunrise and ended at sunset. The more 
ambitious kids came early so they could recite first. The lazier ones came 
poking in much later. The term was three months long. As the years passed 
the terras were lengthened and the days shortened. The teacher 1 s pay was 
much better too. 



In nearly every school in those days they would run the 
teacher out. I expect this happened in every log school one hundred years 
ago or less. The kids thought if they ran the teacher out they wouldn't 
have to go to school. They couldn't see any sense in having an education* 
they knew how to hunt* raise com, and build log cabins. 

Where my father went to school (Beech Grove in Sandcreek 
Township) they had run two teachers out. My grandfather* Robert Armstrong* 
was trustee for two terras. A young man cane to him -gho had dark eyes and 
a stern look on his face. He hired him. This is what he said to him. "You 
have school at ang co st ." (In other words* kill them if you have to.) Hal 

This young man stood before the school the first day* had them 
to sit down and this is what he saids "Now we don T t have any idiots or half- 
idiots here and WE ARE GOING TO HAVE SCHOOL." 

He bluffed them out and they had school 5 the best they ever 
had. (I've heard my father tell this story many times.) (Alfred Armstrong). 

An old man in Letts years ago told this story t He attended 
a little log school near Milford. in Decatur County* Indiana* one hundred 
years or more ago. They had run teacher after teacher out. The kids were 
so bad. Great big boys or men 5 eighteen and twenty years old* would go to 
school in the fall for no other reason than to run the teacher out. The 
Trustee hired a young man who was short and stocky. The first day they 
pushed and shoved* laughed and hollered* and fist fights were numerous. 
The young man just walked around and seemingly paid no attention. When 
school took up he told them to go outside, and line up in front of the door. 
They went outside but they didn ! t line up. They pushed and shoved* laughed 
loudly* and two boys got in a fight j they thought they would get rid of him 
the first day. The teacher stepped to the door* jerked a revolver out of his 
pocket* pointed it at them and said: "Now jou line up right . 9 The fight 
stopped* everyone got in line* not a sound could be heard* and they marched 
in the school room like soldiers. They had school that xri.nter. 

The teachers had little preparation for teaching in those 
days. If they wanted to teach they went to one of the board members (there 
were three) in the district. The escaminer asked him a few questions which 
he answered orally or on a slate. The examiner had little education too. 
Dr. Moody was a member of the board in Greensburg. A lady came to ask for 
a school. He asked her a few questions* then wrotes "This certifies that 
Miss Doe can read a little and write a little." Signed* Dr. Moody. That 
was her license. 

The teacher boarded round with the patrons who wanted their 
children to have an education. This was called the subscription school. 
These patrons paid the teacher and many times they were so poor that they 
paid them with corn meal* meat P potatoes and whiskey. (How would you like 
that* you present day teachers?) 

In 1833 a Seminary was built in Greensburg. In 1857 we had 
the first free schools. That means the schools were kept up and teachers 
were paid by taring all the people. 

The first settlers settled in Fugit Township* Decatur County* 

in 1819. 



Springhill was a thriving town in early clays and the first 

store was there* 

The first school in the County was three-fourths of a rrLle 
east of Clarksburg, 

In 1862 the first school was built in Greensburg. This was 
during the Civil War<> as you know. A nan fell from the scaffold and was 
killed. They said his ghost roamed around down in the basement. The kids 
believed this and when someone was bad the teacher threatened to send him 
to the basement, , . .It worked! 

1871 - 1877 - First County Superintendent was WOlX Powner. 

1881 - 1887 - John Bobbitt was Superintendent. 

The ones I remember,, Mgar Mendenhall (1909);, was a very 
stern man who scared us to pieces when he came to visit school, 1912 <, Frank 
Fields*, who had a glass eye, 19l8<> J. R. Crawley 5 who was my High School 
principal and a good one. Others were Paul Alexander,, Mr, Griffith., Mr. 
Moeller 5 Mr. York*, and our present one^ Mr. Hayes, 

In 1880 there was a College at Hartsville. My mother^ 
(Hettie Dixon Armstrong) attended there, Also 5 my Aunt Minta Dixon attended 
there and at Hope Normal School and ButlervUle Normal School. It seems 
strange to have schools so close but that was a long ways to walk or ride 
horse back and the roads were bad with only a few toll roads, I heard a 
man telling about riding a bicycle from Michigan down to Hartsville College 
to attend school. He did janitor work to pay his tuition. 

In 1893 the first summer normal was held in Greensburg to 
improve the teachers. 

St. Omer was a thriving little town in the early days. 
They had a one room school in town and another out in the woods. In 1856 
the town secured a graded school of two rooms. Franklin Pierce and Samantha 
Mann were the teachers. A few weeks after school started a big bad boy hit 
the teacher over the head with a stick and killed him. (Sounds modern 
doesn*t it?) 

In i860 a flag was flown from the Milf ord School belfry in 
honor or Abe Lincoln who had been elected president. Some men climbed up 
to the belfry and took it down. A flag pole was erected across the street 
and again the flag floated on the breeze. In the night the pole was cut 
down and the flag disappeared. It must have run into politics. These men 
were good men but they failed to comprehend that the flag is the emblem of 
every party and every creed. Old Glory now flies from every school in our 
nation and we are glad. 

¥e have the greatest nation in all the world and don't let 
anyone tell you anything else. There are forces (Communism) that seek to 
destroy us by starting riots., marches., strikes and anything to confuse us. 
They are jealous of our freedom and prosperity. Don't let any one run our 
nation down. A great American Saids n My Country,, may she always be right - 
but right or wrong - MY COUNTRY. 11 



They like to toll jokes on the schoolteacher. They tell 
about the absent-minded teacher who scratched his pancake and poured 
molasses down his back. 

There was the retired teacher who died and wont to Heaven* 
After she had spent much time hunting up her loved ones and friends and visit 
ing with them, she became sort of weary and said to St. Peter "I T d like 
to work." 

What do you want to do? he asked. 

■I'd like to teach like I did down in the world. 

Alright % you can start school tomorrow. 

The first day she went at 10s 00 o' clock and got out at 2 §00. 
The second day it was 9% 00 o 1 clock and got out at 3s 00. The next day it was 
8s 00 o ! clock and got out at l*s00. She went to St. Peter and complained^ 
"These long hours are getting me down." He said., "Well then, why don 1 1 you 
go down below and see how it is down there?" When she got there she told 
the old Devil she would like to work. He answered U 0.K. , what do you want 
to do?" She said, "I'd like to teach school like I did in the world." 
The Devil answered, "Tomorrow you can start at 8s 00 o* clock." The first day 
she began at 8s 00 o'clock and got off at l+sOO, the next day it was 9 e -00 and 
off at 3; 00 o'clock, the next day 10s 00 o'clock and off at 2s 00 o'clock. 
She went to the old Devil and said 5 "How do you account for this, the hours, 
arc so much better down here." This is what he saids "Well, there's no 
shortage of Teachers down hero'." 

There was the teacher who crossed the street when the red 
lights were on. Brakes squaked, horns tooted, the policeman blew his whistle 
and threw up his hand. She plowed right on across the street. The police- 
man rushed over to her and shouted s "Say lady, didn't you sec me throw up 
my hand? Don't you know what that moans?" "Shacks, yes" she replied, "I've 
taught school for thirty- five years." 

Now I know more about the schools in Sandcreek Township, 
Decatur County, than anywhere else. For that is where I was born, where I 
taught for forty-seven years. But you knew the story is about the same the 
county and the nation over. The other night I told the story of Sandcreek 
Township at West port Sosquicentcnnial. Another teacher told the story of 
Jackson Township. They were so similar. The passing of little red school 
houses and the centralization into one Township School. As a child in the 
grades I can remember ten little red school houses and two bigger ones, 
Letts and West port. In 1906 the first school, Finlcy, southwest of Letts, 
was disbanded and the kids hauled to Letts in horse drawn hack. About 1912 
Gayncrsville, northeast of Letts, was disbanded and they were hauled to Letts 
in horse drawn hack driven by Lorn Sraalley. {They had some good old fights 
on those hacks.) The hacks were not heated - just side curtains on each 
side. Twc long benches ran full length of the hack. When the driver would 
give the horses a cut with his whip, the horses gave a lunge and kids fell 
on the floor. This was fun for the kids for fist fights would start, which 
kept them warm on the way to school. 

About 191U Beech Grove was hauled to Letts. Now Beech 
Grove has an interesting story. . , 



Beech Grove steed about half way between Letts and Westport 
as you go south on State Road 3* When you reach the Sandcreek School sign 
which points east., turn right on this cross road and travel west just a few 
yards and there*, nestled in a grove of beech trees*, stood a little red 
school house. It was a pretty place* One afternoon the teacher saw a storm 
approaching. She told the children to run home. They did,, since none of 
than lived far away. In a few minutes the storm struck^ taking the entire 
roof off the building and landing it over in a farmer 1 s field. Bricks fell 
down around the door and windows. The teacher was trapped but unhurt. 
After the storm a farmer came along in a wagon drawn by two horses^ he heard 
her cries,, came and dug the bricks away from the door and helped her out. 
The school was then hauled to Letts. The teacher 1 s name was Ruth Johnson 
from Greensburg. 

I began teaching in the fall of 1918 at a little red school 
house south east of Letts. Forest Hill stood on the hill on the way to 
Baptist Camp,, with big woods on two sides. This was a short time before 
World War I closed in November. I had all eight grades with thirty-five 
pupils. I walked to school each day,, twelve miles. Taught as hard as I 
could trying to reach each child. Played with the kids at recess and noon 
to keep down fights for there were big boys bigger than I was. Lucky for 
me they were good boys. I walked hone at night,, helped with chores on a 
big farm., then went over all my lessons before going to bed. I was so afraid 
someone would ask me a question I couldn ! t answer. My salary was $2.75 a 
day. I taught the last school here in the spring of 1920,, while my mother 
had taught the first one thirty-five years before. 

The first airplane ever seen in Sandcreek Township flew over 
the fall of 1918. ¥e were all on the play grounds playing ball when we 
heard a roaring sound. Someone yelled; u An Airplane." ¥e all started runn- 
ing,, teacher and all,, til we came to a fence. There we stood gazing up into 
the sky at that !J ¥onder of ¥cnders n until it completely disappeared into 
the wild blue yonder, (0h 5 the tall talk that followed!) 

We played? Duck on Davey,, Stick a Lee Bo $ Hide the Whip,, 
Sling Tail., Double Supper*, Dare Base,, Handy Over,, swung on the swinging 
bridge over Sandcreek. Hide and Go Seek s Jump Rope,, ran raeos^ baseball,, 
Jail,, and went Snipe Hunting, ffiiose were hajopy days. 

We road,, had arithmetic races on the blackboard,, had 
spelling matches where the whole school stood around the wall to see who 
could spell the longest,, history 2 geography,, grammar,, physiology^ agriculture,, 
and homo economics. 

On Christmas we had a good program with everybody taking 
part. A big tree that tipped the ceiling stood up front decorated with 
strings of popcorn and red berries from the woods 5 some little horns <> bells 9 
and icicles with a big star at the top. Chains made of red and green con- 
struction paper and red bells graced the ceiling. ¥e thought the school 
room was beautiful. Patrons and neighbors came in for the program til the 
little school was packed. What a xfonderful spirit prevailed. 

Many times during the year we went to the creek which wasn't 
far away and skated on the ice. On bad days we played games in the school 
house and I 5 the young teacher,, enjoyed those games as much as the pupils. 



fkfter two years hero the school was hauled into Letts. 
Then I taught at Maploton, a pretty little country school surrounded by 
xnaplo trees, one and one-half railes south of my home at center ^of population 
monument. They told me this was such a bad school. The seconc. day I 
paddled the biggest boy in school, Cat, they called him. H G could have 
thrown me out the window but I was so determined he should mind, and ho did. 

It Mapleton I worked so hard but it was one of the nicest 
schools I over had. in October wo had a pie supper and people camcfrom 
everywhere. The auctioneer, Colonel Jossup, and his son, Neal Jessup, sola 
theTios. If some boy liked a girl real well he would pay any prxe6 for her 
pie. We cleared $U0.00 that night, which was a lot of money for 1920. 
Co! Jossuo told me to come to the door and just look at the cars and a few 
buggies parked in aH directions down the road as far as you coulc, see. 
People brought coal-oil lanterns and hung around the wall for lights. 

The last day of school we went to the woods and picked wild 
flowers. The cliffs along the creek were just hanging with blue 
wild columbine. We identified as many wild flowers as we could, sa t under 
the biF trees and ate dinner. We identified the trees and someone climboc 
to the^cf a tree and brought down a crow's nest We were fished at 
the beautiful blue eggs. Some caves were along Sandcreek and with the help 
of a lantern we expired a cave. On the last day, Cat came to me and said 
I was the best teacher he had ever had. That made me happy. 

Mr. McCcrkle, the trustee then, said I could have a school 
at Letts. I thought that would be heaven to have only two grades, fj* 
with all our studies we had spelling matches, arithmetic ^ races, and I ta ugh* 
them some good songs and good poems which they would reci^ up in fr ont^f 
school. I insisted on good expression and talking so they ^ coulc, be heara. 
"The Village Blacksmit" by Longfellow, "Trees'" by Joyce Btaw^wA- I Saw 
God Wash the World" by Stedger, were a few of them. Thoyloa r»ed to lore 
poetry. Once a week we had devotions. The children learnea the ^f^' 
Opsali, The Beatitudes and the Ten Commandments; ^^S ^le 
durinr the year. Then I would tell them a Bible story. You coulc. have 
Sa Kp they wore so attentive. But you know where there are kids 
something ?unny always happens. One little boy always came up in front and 
stood on one foot, hesitated awhile, then said, 

or four weeks I thought it was time for a change so I said, Bob, ^ 8 
a nice verse but will you get a new one next tame - a nice long verse. 
He answered "lep." 

The next week came. The forty students were breathlessly 



waiting to see what he would say. He walked up front, hesitatea a mumte s 
stood on one foot - I said, "Do you have a new verse today," "yep". This 
is what he said. "Jesus wept, Hoses slept, and Peter went a fishin . _ 
I thought I wouldn't laught but that was too much. We all burst forth at 
once til you could have heard us to the railroad. When I could got straight- 
ened up /asked "Bob, why did you say that?" ™io told mo to^ Edcae 
was his big brother in High School and he was full of the "old nick. Ho 
never said that again for ho had made us laugh and he was happy. 

On Christmas we would go to the big gym. upstairs and the 
whole school would put on a Christmas program. There wasn't room for the 
people who came to the program. Tlioso were happy days. There is something^ 
of great value in these programs of both humorous 

The school has lost something wonderful when they fail to take time to cele- 
brate the birthday of our Savior. 



• 

One by one all of the little red school houses disappeared 
and the kids were hauled to Letts since it was our Township School. Our 
numbers got bigger and bigger - f>0, $k<> 5>9 pupils in my roomj this took 
some of the joy out of school. 

■ 

In 1926 Rodnesr school , almost on the Marion Township lino, 
Maploton, southeast of Letts, 1927 , 1928 Rockcreek in south end of town- 
ship, 1925 Harris City in extreme north end, Horace on Clay township line - 
some went to Burney and others to Letts, and Fredonia south of tfostport, 
was hauled there. 

You wonder how the Letts school could hold so many. About 
1875 a little two-room school stood on a hill across from our present Baptist 
Church. On Sundays this school was used for a church. Our Baptist church 
had its beginning there. The old school was torn down and a new one of two 
rooms was built in Letts. The bricks were made on my grandfather Armstrong's 
farm, south of Letts. Three brick kils were operated on his farm, half way 
between Letts and Tfestport, just across from the new high school on State 
Road 3. Sometime later two more rooms were added, one below and the other 
upstairs for the High School. In 1911 they raised the roof and added the 
big gy&j & big front hall, office and stairway and a big back stairway to 
connect the back rooms. We thought this was such a big gymnasium but it 
wasn*t long until they were calling it a cheese box - and that hurt our feel- 
ings. In 1918 two big rooms were added in the back, one downstairs and the 
other upstairs. The downstairs room was my room for twenty-nine years. Now 
a beautiful modern home stands on this spot built on the foundation of my 
room. All that 1 8 left of that dear school are the lovely big maple trees 
and the old dressed stone walk - and memories, precious memories. 

They had been clamoring for a new centralised school in the 
center of the Township which would bring two old rivals together, Letts and 
Westport. Letts would rather beat ¥estport in baseball and basketball than 
any other school and vice versa, they would rather beat us. In 1950 we all 
came together at Sandcreek as one big happy family, and I was proud to be 
a part of that big family. 

Big gym built in 1951 at Sandcreek of brick and 
cement blocks. 

Sandcreek lacked many things that first year. No walks, no 
gravel on the playground, and the mud was so bad that we kept them in most 
of the winter, no cafeteria, a room but no equipment. Old desks, blackboards 
and cupboards were used from the old schools. A big tent was erected out in 
front and different organizations served dinner. We marched the kids out to 
dinner at noon, they thought it was fun. Later equipment was bought and the 
cafeteria started under the competent management of the Home Economics teacher, 
Mrs. Forrest Stevenson. 

In the beginning there were about k97 students, now there 

are over 700. 

The PTA raised money and bought many things. In 196k the PTA 
raised over $1, 000. 00. Mrs. Robert Ferris was a veiy efficient president 
and this money was used to build a breeseway between the school building 
and the big gym and the new cafeteria. In 1965 the new cafeteria was finished 
and the old one cut into three class rooms. 



Hany of cur Township schools are over crowded. The little 
country schools are all gone. How a movement is on foot to build two new 
High Schools, one on the North end of the County and the other in the South 
end. Both, on State Road 3. 

From time immemorial nature has boon kind to Decatur County, 
Great deposits of limestone, rich farm land., and much timber was found here 
by our forefathers. We owe a debt of thanks to them who worked so hard to 
develop those resources that we might enjoy the good things they never had. 

Let us hope that we who follow after them will keep Decatur 
County the most enterprising, most beautiful and truly religious in this 
great State of Indiana . 



IJilliam Hershell, our own Indiana poet, gave us these 
ful lines which are so trues 



beauti- 



AinH God good to Indiana 
Ain't ho f oiler, ain't he though. 
Folks don't know just how close 
They are to Eden 
Till they sometimes up and goes 
Huntin 1 fairer greener pastures 
That they've got right here at home. 
"Where the sunshine 1 s in the clover, 
And the honey 1 s in the comb, 
And the ripples on the river 
Just soem to chuckle as they flow. 
Ain't God good to Indiana, 
Ain't he feller, ain't he though. 

Ain't God good to Indiana 
Seems as though he' s got a way 
Of get tin' me all out of humor 
IJhen I sometimes want to strays 
And I get that gypsy feclin 1 
And I want to find a spot 
"Where the clouds ain't quite so reckless 
And the sun ain't quite so hot. 
But I don't stay long I'll tell you 
Till I'm whispcrin soft and low 
Ain't God good to Indiana 
Ain't ho feller, ain't ho though. 



They don't have that snug up feeling 

That a mother gives her child 

They don't sooth your soul and body 

With its breezes soft and mild 

They don't know the joys of Heaven 

Have their birthplace right here below. 

Ain't God good to Indiana 

Ain't he folio r, ain't he though. 



Ain't God good to Indiana 

There may be other places most as fair 

But they don't have that so o thin something 

That's in tlx) Hoosier sky and air. 

Ain't God good to Indiana 

Ain't he foliar 3 ain't he though! 

This was one of our best programs and ire offer 
Miss Armstrong's paper here^ particularly for 
those who could not attend at that time. 
Lacking of course is her sparkling wit that 
wont with the presentation. 
A spoiling bee was held in conjunction and 
"assassin" was the fatal word. The champion 
was Helen Richoy Osburn. 
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W. G. Butler quaint old Oldenburg - the Village 

CLARKSBURG — C. Cain of Spires in Franklin County. A 

Chas. M. Beall walking tour has been planned to 
J. L. Smith 

cover the nine blocks that comprise 

FOREST HILL- W. A. McCoy the town. Platted by J. Henry 

Mo C. Vest Ronnebaum and Henry Plaspohl in 

GAYNORSVILLE- J* M. Wood 1837, one can readily see the German 

GREENSBURG Jno. H. Alexander influence in its architecture and 

C. A. Covert in the early trades of that time. 
Win. Bracken Primarily a walking tour 9 it is so 
J. B. Bracken arranged that one can drive their 

T. B. Gullifer car if necessary. Mr. Gilbert Munchel 

J. Y. Hitt a long time resident, will be our 

S. B. Hitt host and guide for the tour, 
T. Johnston 

S. H. Riley If you do not have transportation, 

J. V. Schofield feel free to call President Mc Cardie 

D. L. Scoby at 662-5^32 and a way will be provided. 

E. B. Swem 

R. M. Thomas IMPORTANT! J BE PREPARED FOR THE TIME 

0. K. Thomson CHANGE THAT OCCURS SUNDAY, Oct. 25th. 
S. Vail Wright 

L. Co Bunker EVERYBODY IS 'WELCOME .' 
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Colo John T. Wilder, Commanding the celebrated Brigade of Mounted Infantry of 
the Army of the Cumberland 9 well known for their gallant and constant service, 
writes the following letter in regard to the rifle. 

Greensburg, Ind., November 28th, 1863 



Agent Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs—lour favor, requesting my opinion concerning your Repeating Rifle came 
to hand, and in reply I am happy to state, as the result of about eight months 
constant practice with them, that I believe them to be the best arm for army use 
• . that I have seen. My Brigade of Mounted Infantry have repeatedly routed and 

driven largely superior forces of rebels, in some instances five or six times our 
number and this result is mainly due to our being armed -with the Spencer Repeating 
Rifle. Since using this gun we have never been driven a single rod by any kind of 
force or number of the enemy. At Hoover °s Gap, in Tennessee, on June 2^th, 1863, 
one of my regiments fairly defeated a rebel brigate of five regiments, they ad- 
mitted a loss of over five hundred, whilst our loss was forty-seven. 

% experience is that no line of men, who come within fifty yards of another 
force armed with the Spencer Repeating Rifles, can either get away alive, or reach 
them with a charge, as in either case they are certain to be destroyed by the 
terrible fire poured into their ranks by cool men thus armed. 

% men feel as if it is impossible to be whipped, and the confidence inspired by 
these arms added to their terrible destructive capacity, fully quadruples the 
: effectiveness of my command. 

If the government would expend the large sums now used to induce men to enlist, 
in arming the men now in the field with this kind of weapon, the rebellion would 
be, in w opinion, speedily crushed, by the only means that it can be destroyed 
by, vizs the destruction of the rebel armies, for it is not in human nature to 
withstand the dreadful effects of a well directed fire from men thus armed. The 
gun has been put to the severest tests this past summer, and fully sustains all 
the claims made for it. 

I believe that the ammunition used is the cheapest kind for the service, as it 
does not wear out in the cartridge boxes and has the quality of being water-proof— 
the men of rry command carry 100 rounds of ammunition in their saddle bags, and in 
two instances went into a fight immediately after swimming their horses across^ 
streams twelve feet deep and it is very rare that a single cartridge fails to fire. 

As a sample of their value the contrast in numbers of prisoners lost and taken 
by my command is a good criterion— our captures since April last number over 
twenty-eight hundred officers and men— our losses in prisoners for the same period 
number only six men. 

. 

I am sir, very respectfully, your ob°t servant, 

JOHN T. WILIER 
Col. 17th Ihd., Com'g 1st Brig. Mounted Infantry, 
Army of the Cumberland 

*o ^ ed°s note - Wilder was the first commander to use 

the basic repeating weapon - this at 
Hoover °s Gap, Tenn. 



J. 0. Buckeridge in LINCOLN'S CHOICE 
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For your pleasure* here is a copy of a boy°s composition written some 
seventy-five years ago. He does not identify Stipp°s Hill by name nor 
does he spell Derbyshire correctly— -but it takes no great stretch of the 
imagination to say that he spelled it as it is pronounced. It is not 
at all difficult to follow the boy and his grandfather in their itinerary 
to Laurel 9 for the place — names persist to this day. He calls his story — 

SUMMER MEMORIES 

Although my life has been a short and uneventful one, I have had some 
very pleasant times. Among these rrry summer vacation of three years ago is 
most prominent in ity mind. Its pleasures are remembered, its sorrows are 
forgotten. And if at that time I suffered any inconvenience from wind 
or rain, heat or cold it has escaped my memory, Vfy duties were very light 
for we burned gas and had no garden, I had an agreeable chum (Cliff 
Rudolph) and every morning °s Sun brought us a new day to be enjoyed. 

Of couse a boy brought up in this part of the country has not as many 
ways for amusement as one who lives near a lake or river, I have often 
wished that I might walk out some morning and find Sand Creek a broad and 
noble stream but as I am no modem Crusoe , when I and my man Friday strolled 
out we found it the same commonplace shallow creek and the discovery of an 
ordinary mudturtle was as exciting to us, as the sighting of a whale to many 
a man 5 and though its waters are peopled only with minnows and crawfish, 
there has been many an hour of sport in persuing and capturing them to say 
nothing of the delights of w The Ole Swimin Hole*. 

It was that summer I took a memorable trip with Grandpa Austin McCoy 
through Decatur, Franklin and Rush counties passing through McCoys, Rossburg, 
St. Maurice, Buena vista and there passed down a hill a mile long, which is 
ray nearest approach to a mountain. The scenery from there to Laurel is 
very romantic. From Laurel we went to Andersonville and stopped on the way 
at the famous Derversher Falls which was in my estimation a small Niagara, 
One could walk down the road past it and never notice it unless his attention 
was called to it. Jh the dry season there is no water falling over the 
ledge which is about sixty feet high. One can see the deep hole worn by 
the water for at times the creek is very high. There are hundreds of names 
written by visitors in the recess beneath the falls, some of which I noticed 
were from Greensburg. There is a story of a horse that jumped over and 
survived to tell the tale. 



CARL A. PATTON 
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AN ORDINANCE prohibiting the flying of Kites, Balloons 9 &c. 9 in the City 
of Greensburg, 

1 

Be it Ordained by the Common Council of the City of Greensburg s 

That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to fly any kite or 
balloon on any of the streets 9 lanes, alleys or public square of the City 5 
and any person violating this ordinance shall be liable to a fine of one 
dollar for every such offense on conviction thereof before the Mayor of 
said city* 

This act to take effect from and after its passage and publication as 
provided by law. 

Passed in Council May 19th, 1859 

Attest: , 

FRANK Mo WEATON, City Clerk 



R. B # THOMSON, Prest. 

... 

■ 



YOU ARE IMPORTANT — Enclosed in this issue are two pedigree sheets for husband 
and wife. iSave these, please, until you have received the next issue of 
the BULLETIN. ' ^j, 
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FOREST HILL- W. A. McCoy the town. Platted by J. Henry 

M. C. Vest Ronnebaum and Henry Plaspohl in 

GAYNORSVTLLE- J. M. Wood 1837, one can readily see the German 
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Col* John T. Wilder, Commanding the celebrated Brigade of Mounted Infantry of 
the Army 'of the Cumberland, well known for their gallant and constant service, 
writes the following letter in regard to the rifle . 

Greensburg,Ihd., November 28th, 1863 



Agent Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass, 

Dear Sir:— Your favor, requesting my opinion concerning your Repeating Rifle came 
to hand, and in reply I am happy to state, as the result of about eight months 
constant practice with them, that I believe them to be the best arm for army use 
that I have seen, % Brigade of Mounted Infantry have repeatedly routed and 
driven largely superior forces of rebels, in some instances five or six times our 
number and this result is mainly due to our being armed with the Spencer Repeating 
Rifle, Since using this gun we have never been driven a single rod by any kind of 
force or number of the enemy* At Hoover °s Gap, in Tennessee, on June 24th, 1863, 
one of my regiments fairly defeated a rebel brigate of five regiments, they ad- 
mitted a loss of over five hundred, whilst our loss was forty- seven. 

Vfy experience is that no line of men, who come within fifty yards of another 
force armed with the Spencer Repeating Rifles, can either get away alive, or reach 
them with a charge, as in either case they are certain to be destroyed by the 
terrible fire poured into their ranks by cool men thus armed. 

Vfy men feel as if it is impossible to be whipped, and the confidence inspired by 
these arms added to their terrible destructive capacity, fully quadruples the 
effectiveness of my command. 

If the government would expend the large sums now used to induce men to enlist, 
in arming the men now in the field with this kind of weapon, the rebellion would 
be, in my opinion, speedily crushed, by the only means that it can be destroyed 
by, viz: the destruction of the rebel armies, for it is not in human nature to 
withstand the dreadful effects of a well directed fire from men thus armed, The 
gun has been put to the severest tests this past summer, and fully sustains all 
the claims made for it. 

I believe that the ammunition used is the cheapest kind for the service, as it 
does not wear out in the cartridge boxes and has the quality of being water-proof— 
the men of irry command carry 100 rounds of ammunition in their saddle bags, and in 
two. instances went into a fight immediately after swimming their horses across 
streams twelve feet deep and it is very rare that a single cartridge fails to fire. 

As a sample of their value the contrast in numbers of prisoners lost and taken 
by my command is a good criterion — our captures since April last number over 
twenty-eight hundred officers and men— our losses in prisoners for the same period 
number only six men. 

I am sir, very respectfully, your ob°t servant, 

JOHN T, WILIER 
Col. 17th 3hd. f Com*g 1st Brig. Mounted Infantry, 
Army of the Cumberland 

ed*s note - Wilder was the first commander to use 
the basic repeating weapon - this at 
Hoover *s Gap, Tenn. 

J. 0. Buckeridge in LINCOLN'S CHOICE 
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For your pleasure 9 here is a copy of a boy°s composition -written some 
seventy- five years ago* He does not identify Stipp°s Hill by name nor 
does he spell Derbyshire correctly—but it takes no great stretch of the 
imagination to say that he spelled it as it is pronounced. It is not 
at all difficult to follow the boy and his grandfather in their itinerary 
to Laurel, for the place— names persist to this day. He calls his story— 

SUMMER MEMORIES 

Although my life has been a short and uneventful one, I have had some 
very pleasant times. Among these my summer vacation of three years ago is 
most prominent in w mind. Its pleasures are remembered, its sorrows are 
forgotten. And if at that time I suffered any inconvenience from wind 
or rain, heat or cold it has escaped my memory. t$r duties were very light 
for we burned gas and had no garden. I had van agreeable chum (Cliff 
Rudolph) and every morning °s Run brought us a new day to be enjoyed. 

Of couse a boy brought up in this part of the country has not as many 
ways for amusement as one who lives near a lake or river. I have often 
wished that I might walk out some morning and find Sand Creek abroad and 
noble stream but as I am no modem Crusoe, when I and my man Friday strolled 
out we found it the same commonplace shallow creek and the discovery of an 
ordinary mudturtle was as exciting to us, as the sighting of a whale to many 
a man, and though its waters are peopled only with minnows and crawfxsh, 
there has been many an hour of sport in persuing and capturing them to say 
nothing of the delights of "The Ole Swimin Hole 39 . 

It was that summer I took a memorable trip with Grandpa Austin McCoy 
through Decatur, Franklin and Rush counties passing through McCoys, Rossburg, 
St. Maurice, Buenavista and there passed down a hill a mile long, which is 

nearest approach to a mountain. The scenery from there to Laurel is 
very romantic. From Laurel we went to Andersonville and stopped on ^ the way 
at the famous Derversher Falls which was in my estimation a small Niagara. 
One could walk down the road past it and never notice it unless his attention 
was called to it. In the dry season there is no water falling over the 
ledge which is about sixty feet high. One can see the deep hole worn by 
the water for at times the creek is very high. There are hundreds of names 
written by visitors in the recess beneath the falls, some of which I noticed 
were from Greensburg. There is a story of a horse that jumped over and 
survived to tell the tale. 

CARL A. PATTON 
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AN ORDINANCE prohibiting the flying of Kites, Balloons 9 &c, 9 in the City 
of Greensburg. 



Be it Ordained by the Common Council of the City of Greensburg s 

That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to fly any kite or 
balloon on any of the streets $ lanes, alleys or public square of the City? 
and any person violating this ordinance shall be liable to a fine of one 
dollar for every such offense on conviction thereof before the Mayor of 
said city. 

. 

This act to take effect from and after its passage and publication as 

provided by law, 

* 

Passed in Council May 19th, 1859 



Attest: R, B. THOMSON, Prest. 

FRANK Mo BEATON, City Clerk y 
* * * 



YOU ARE IMPORTANT — Enclosed in this issue are two pedigree ^ets for husband 
and wife. Save these, please, until you have received the n£xt issue of 
the BULLETIN, 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF DECATUR COUNTY 



Volume 2 - No. U6 



Greensburg, Indiana 



November 28 \ 1970 



WELCOME NEW MEMBERS J 

Dale JGk Vfrers 

Mrs, Dale G, JYfcrers 630 

COMMITTEES 

Arrangements 
W. F. McCardle 

Audit 

Mrs, Dwight Williams 
Raymond Carr 



OCCASION: Twelfth Annual Dinner 
Meeting and Election 
of Officers. 



SPEAKER? 
DATEs 



Mr o James P. Mullin 



Saturday nighty December 
12th., 1970 at 6s00 P.M., 
Greensburg Time. 



PLACE? 



Presbyterian Church 
N.E. corner Public Square 
Greensburg, Indiana. 
Entrance on Washington 
Street. 



C alling 

" Miss Gladys Aldrich 

Mrs. Bertha Alexander 

Mrs, C. W. Bartholomew 

Mrs. Roy Bees on 

Mrs. Frank Clark 

Mrs. George Greer 

Mrs. Frank Marlin 

Mrs. Forrest McCardle 

Mrs. Dale G. Myers 

Mrs. Charles Osburn 

Mrs. Pansy Reed 

Mrs. Dorothy Shannon 

Mrs. Delton Shazer 

Miss Florine Tillson 

Miss Marguerite Tillson 

Miss Victoria Woolverton 



Mr. Mullin is an attorney from 
Brookville, who is currently serving 
as Vice-President of the Indiana 
Library and Historical Board. A 
trustee of Earlham College, he is 
also a past -president of the Frank- 
lin County Historical Society. His 
father before him was an attorney 
and his mother was related to the 
Hazelriggs, an old Decatur County 
family. Mr. Mullin was the featured 
speaker at the annual Kingston 
Tri -family gathering this past 
summer. His subject - U THIS LAND 
IS OURS." 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME. 1 



Decorations 
Dale G. ffyers 
Charles Walls 

- • 

Display 

Mrs, Vivian Batter ton 
Miss Martha Samuels 
Grant Henderson 



# # * 

i 

RESERVATIONS 



Nominations 



Paul H. 
John E. 



Huber 
Parker 



If you have not already been con- 
tacted, please call Mrs. Forrest 
McCardle (662-5U32) by Tuesday, 
December 8th. if you plan to attend 
the dinner. Tickets are $2.00 each, 
payable at the door. 



Program 
William H. Hunter 



THE LAST MEETING- This was our annual fall field trip and what 
a delightful October day it was J Approximately seventy -five members 
and guests made the trek to Oldenburg- some from as far away as 
Indianapolis , Knightstown, Pendleton, Waldron-old friends and de- 
voted members . Everybody on foot, we were rewarded with a round -the - 
block narrative of Oldenburg's history. Our host and guide was 
Gilbert Munchel, a young man born in the village, who knew so much 
about it- its architecture, its ecclesiastical history and its people 
This was one of our fine meetings. The traditional coffee and dough- 
nuts served by Mrs. McCardle and her staff rounded out the social 
hour.... The following copied from a brochure by the Indiana Junior 
Historical Society is offered here particularly for those members 
who could not attend. Brief in its content naturally the printed 
word lacks the sparkle and wit of Mr. Munchel' s comments on the tour. 



■ 

TOWN OF OLDENBURG * 
» 



First settled 1817 by 
William George of Pennsylvania 

Town platted 1837 by 
J. Henry Ronnebaum and Henry Plaspohl 
Named for the Dukedom of Oldenburg 
in Germary from whence they came. 
First church and school built in 1837 « 
First Post Office erected 181*5 < 
Town incorporated 1869 

with Ben Flodder 
as President of the Town Board. 
Cornerstone of Town Hall laid on 
Washington's Birthday 1878 * 



># # # # * v ^* * # * * * 



POINTS OF INTEREST- The I836 house where Father Rudolph made a first 
abortive attempt to establish a convent. .. .The old stone Huegel Tavern, 
with the door lintel bearing the sun and mooni the moon representing the 
weary traveler arriving tired and thirstyj the sun, his leaving n all 
lit up n o..oThe casket factory, 1865, where caskets were priced at a 
dollar a foot. ...The 181*0 Kleinmeyer house, where the shoemaker carried 
on his trade • John Hunt Morgan's raiders kept him up all night repair- 
ing their boots. 8 . 0 The Florentine Hoelker home with its beautiful 
unsupported balcony. .. oThe old cradle shop where Edmund Waechter manu- 
factured grain cradles, . . .The store, now owned by George Stenger, 
which was used originally as a residence and saloon. It was here that 
Morgan's Raiders drank beer while their horses were being shod at 
Kessings r blacksmith shop on Main Street. .The home of Casper Gaupel, 
who was known for his beautiful tin work. . . . 



continued next page 
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YOUR ANCESTRAL CHART 

. 

... . 

(1) Use the revised form. 

(2) Preferably type or print. 

(3) Fill in the form as best you can. Don't be embarrassed 
by your lack of knowledge of your ancestors. Your name 
and your parent's names are genealogical information. 
Your cooperation is a heritage that you will leave 
your children as well as the recognition of loved ones 
that have gone before you. 

(h) If your spouse is deceased, we suggest that you prepare 
a form for him also. 

(5) DON'T PROCRASTINATE I 

(6) Items of interest under "ADDITIONAL INFORMATION" 

are military records, public offices held, professions, 
occupations, exploits, places of interment, children's 
names , etc. 

(7) It is the intention of the Society to bind the forms 
into a permanent public record. Additional forms are 
available for non -members also. 

(8) Mail to- 

THE DECATUR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
323 NORTH BROADWAY 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA k!2k0 



* # * # 

THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1970 

President.. .......... W. F. McCardle 

1st V.P.. Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

2nd V.P c Charles Osburn 

Corr. Secy. ..... .Mrs. Van Batterton 

- 525 N.Broadway 
Greensburgj Ind 

Rec. Secy .Mrs. Dorothy D. Doles 

303 E. Central Ave. 
Greensburg, Ind 
Treasurer Miss Alpha Thackery 
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POINTS OF INTEREST -continued 

The Peine carriage house with its beautiful tinwork by George 
Schmidt, son-in-law of Gaupel. In the adjoining house lived 
Francis Fette, blacksmith, who specialized in the manufacture 
of sheep and cow bells.... The Village Store, with more of 
Gaupel* s fine tin work decorating its exterior j now the store 
and residence of Gilbert Munchel, it has a decidedly Old World 

air The Town Hall, with its stone plaque bearing the 

inscription-»Eagle Fire Company, 1878" The old saloon, 

with the door lintel from the hands of Casper Gaupel, bearing 
the word "Saloon" in tin. It is undoubtedly the only building 
in the state so marked .... The gambrel -roofed building, now the 
office of Dr. Paras, but at one time housing a saloon called 
the "Golden Mama".... The Sisters' Cow Barn, owned by the 
Franciscan Sisters, an imposing structure and the largest barn 
in Franklin County. .. .The picturesque stone arch bridge on 

Water Street The convent of the Sisters of Saint Francis. 

Koehler's Shrine. Although there are a number of such 

small and beautiful shrines in the countryside near the town, 
they are all on private property. 
•• ■ 

* * * * 

AN EXCHANGE- The editor wishes to announce that the Society 
is now receiving the following publications on an exchange 
basis. 

YAKIMA. VALLEY GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY BULLETIN, This 
is a quarterly edited by Mrs. Fred E. Carver of 
Yakima, Washington. The president of the society 
is Mr. Jack Lines, who has roots in Decatur Co. 
and is a member of our society. Their bulletin 
has several contributors. 

THE MADISON COUNTY HISTORICAL GAZETTE is published 
ten times per year by the Madison County (Indiana) 
Historical Society. Mr. Howard I. Eldon is the 
editor. This publication too has several contributors. 



BE AN EARLY BIRD! Save postage by 
paying your 1971 membership fee 
at the dinner meeting. Annual dues 
are still one dollar! 

NEW POLICY - Your annual membership card 
will be mailed along with your 1971 
statement. The purpose is to save postage. 
If and when you become delinquent - you 
will be reminded by the tell-tale star. 
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1 THE NEWSLETTER The Newsletter of the Indiana Place-Name Survey, will be 
issued semiannually, in the summer and winter. It is designed to report 
progress on the Indiana Placo-Name Survey and to publish notes and news 
dealing with place names. Subscribers to Indiana Names will receive the 
Lewslotter free of charges others may receive the Newsletter on request. 

If you do not subscribe to Indiana Names but want to receive future issues 
of the Newsletter , let us know. Or, better still, use the apended order 
form and subscribe to Indiana Names. 

Readers are invited to send notes, clippings, and news about place names 
to us for possible publication in the Newsletter. 

2 ' THE INDIANA PLACE-NAME SURVEY! In 1969 a Committee on Place Names was 
established within the Department of English at Indiana State University 
with the ultimate aim of publishing a dictionary of Indiana place names. 
Now, the Indiana Placo-Name Survey is well under way, and we hope to com- 
plete the project by 1975. 

To reach our goal, though, we still need the help of many yolunteers-- 
teachers, local historians, newspaper editors, and others interested in 
Hoosier place names. Hopefully, in each of Indiana's ninety-two counties 
we will have a representative who will work with us m researching names in 
his county. The county representative may choose to serve an a liaison 
position 'and furnish the central of fee at Indiana State University with 
information on bibliography, origin, variation, pronunciation, etc., of 
his county's names? or, if he chooses, the county re pr f^ative could 
work with us and prepare a complete place-name study of his county. The 
central office will furnish typographical maps, forms, and in f ™^ions 
to county workers. Anyone interested in helping with the survey of Indiana 
place names is welcome to volunteer. 

Among those who already have volunteered to help with the M " e 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Mayhill (Henry and Rush Counties), Max Poland (^ f forson 
County), Charles Blaney (Montgomery County), Jeanne Robinson CB«thol«B«r 
County), Kenneth P. McCutchan (Vandeeburgh County), and Joanna Gill (Washington 
County). Research is under way in other counties, too. 

Since 1970, the Indiana Place-Name Survey has been cooperating with the 
Commission' for a Survey of Place Names of the United ^°J; h ^^^ 
the American Name Society. The national survey was established in December 
1969 and has drawn up plans, procedures, and forms for conducting a survey 



of U.S. place names, Mrs. Byrd H. Granger of the University of Arizona is 
chairman of the national survey 9 and Ronald L # Baker of Indiana State Uni- 
versity is chairman for Indiana in the national survey. 

3. INDIANA NAMES? Indiana Names is a semiannual journal devoted to the 
study of Indiana names and onomastic theory and methodology. The first 
issue appeared in the spring of 1970 9 and since then the journal has been 
well received,, The American Name Society Bulletin says 9 "The articles are 
excellent* 53 And the first state place-name journal in the United States, 
Names in South Carolina announces "tho impressive beginning of the Indiana 
journal* * A review notice also appeared in the Indiana Magazine of History, 

Volume II 9 Number 2 9 of Indiana Names is being prepared and will include 
articles on place-name methodology and terminology by Mrs, Byrd H. Granger 
and Donald J e Orth. Besides directing the National Placo-Name Survey 9 Mrs. 
Granger teaches folklore and literature at the University of Arizona. She 
has published Arizona Place Names (i960), Grand Canyon Place Names (196l) 9 
and many articles, Mr, Orth 9 who is Chief of tho Geographic Names Section 
of the United States Geological Survey in Washington, D. C. 9 also has 
authored a number of books and articles, including a model study. Dictionary 
of Alaska Place Names (1967), 

4. WORKSHOP IN THE STUDY OF PLACE NAMES x During the First Summer Session, 
1972 (June 12- July 18), the Department of English at Indiana -State' University 
will offer a Workshop in the Study of Place Names, which may be taken for 
either undergraduate or graduate credit (two semester hourj) as English ^95/595 • 
The workshop will introduce students to the theory and techniques of place-name 
research in hopes that they will make contributions to tho Indiana Place-Name 
Survey and to the American Name Society 9 s national survey. The workshop will 
deal with tho linguistic 9 historical, geographical 9 and folkloristic problems 
of place names and will, provide practice in place-name research through term 
projects. The workshop also will include a unit on using place names in tho 
classroom. Professors Ronald. L. Baker and Marvin Carmony will direct the 
workshop, and nationally recognized place-name scholars will be invited to 
assist the directors. 

5. THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON INDIANA PLACE NAMES* For the last throe years, 
the Department of English at Indiana State University has sponsored an Annual 
Conference on Indiana Place Names. At the First Annual Conference in April 
19699 papers on conducting a state place-name survey and building a place-name 
dictionary were presented by E. C. Ehrensperger (Yankton College) and Francis 

Lo Utley (Ohio State University). In April 1970 at the Second Annual Conference 
W. F. H, Nicholaison (SUNY. Binghamton) told about the National Place-Name Survey , 
and Frederic G. Cassidy (University of Wisconsin) lectured on "How to Collect 
Local Place Names. 59 Linda Dogh (Indiana University ) 9 Robert M. Rennick (then 
of DePauw University) 9 W. Edson Richmond (Indiana University) and Laurence E. 
Seits (Waubonseo Community College) participated in a work group on place namos. 
At the Third Annual Conference in April 1971 9 Marvin Carmony (Indiana State 
University) reported on the progress of tho Indiana Place-Name Survey 9 and 
papers were delivered by Mrs. Byrd H. Granger (University of Arizona) on 
Pursuing a Place Name" and Donald J. Orth (U.S. Geological Survey) on 
"Terminology of Geographical Features in Place-Name Research. " 



The Fourth Annual Conference on Indiana Place Names will bo held at Indiana 
State University on Juno 2^-25* 1972 9 in conjunction with the Workshop in the 
Study of Place Names. Holding the Conference in June will allow students in 
the Workshop to hoar the Conforence papers presented by prominent place-name 
scholars. The program for the Fourth Annual Conference is still in the 
planning stages* and fifteen-minute papers on Indiana names or on placo-name 
theory and methodology are invited. If you would like to read a paper at 
the Conference* please let us know right away, and send an abstract or the 
completed paper to Ronald L. Baker by February 1, 1972. 

6. RECENT PUBLICATION? The Department of Geography at Indiana University has 
just issued its Occasional Publication No. 6* Lake County , Indiana* in Maps 0 
by Daniel F. Dull (1971 )• Those interested in a cartographic presentation of 
the history 9 settlement * population* voting patterns* major industries* and 
physical features of Lake County will find this publication well worth its 
price. Bend $1.50 to the Secretary, Department of Geography* Indiana Uni- 
versity* Bloomington* Indiana 47^01. Mkko checks or money orders payable 

to Indiana University Foundation* Geographical Monograph Series. 

7. INDIANA FOLKLORE : Recent issues of Indiana Folklore , journal of. the 
Hoosier Folklore Society* have included articles on Indiana place names 
Volume III* Number 1 (1970) includes a long article by Robert M. Rennick* 
90 The Folklore of Place-Naming in Indiana." Volume III* Number 2 (1970) 

has two articles dealing with place names and their legends: John A# Cutowski* 
"Traditions of the Devil 9 s Hollows: Relationship Betwoon a Place Name and Its 
Legends* 55 and Ronald L. Baker* "Legends; About Spook Light Hill. w Membership 
in the Hoosier Folklore Society* which includes a subscription to Indiana 
Folklore * is $4.00 a year for individuals* $6.00 a year for institutions* 
and $2.00 a year for students. Write: Hoosier Folklore Society, 504 North 
Fess Street* Bloomington* Indiana 47^01, 

8. AMERICAN. NAME SOCIETY* The American Name Society promotes the study of 
all kinds of names* including popular* scientific* and commercial nomenclature 
as well as place names and personal names. The Society publishes a quarterly* 
Names* currently edited by Conrad M. Rothrauff * State University College* 
Potsdam* New Tork. If you are interested in names, you will want to join the 
Society* receive its publication* and attend its annual meeting* which this 
year is in Chicago in December. Individual membership is $7.00 a year* and 
library membership is $10.00 a year. Make checks payable to the American 
Name Society, and send them to Kolsie B. Harder* English Department* The 
State University College* Potsdam* New York I3676 



INDIANA NAMES 

A semiannual journal . , . 

dealing with all kinds of Hoosier names and with onomastic theory and 
methodology. Some articles that have appeared in recent issues of 
INDIANA NAMES ARE? 

W e Edson Richmond, Indiana University, "The Value of the Study of Place 
Names " 

Jerome C. Hixson, DePauw University, "Some Approaches to Indiana Place 
Names" 

Linda Degh, Indiana University % "Importance of Collecting Place-Name 
Legends in Indiana" 

Ronald -L. Baker , Indiana State University, "Legends About Lakes Named 
*Blue Hole 0 " 

Donald J 0 Orth, U. S. Geological Survey, "Place Names and Computers? A 
New Challenge" 

Marvin Carmony, Indiana State University, "The Americanization of Terre 
Haute" 

Robert Rennick, University of Kentucky, "Place-Name Derivations Are Not 
Always What They Seem" , 

Laurence E e Seits, Waubonsee Community College, "Using Maps in Place-Name 
Research" 

Here°s what others have said about these articles? 

"The articles are excellent." — American Name Society Bulletin 

"o . . We are pleased to note the impressive beginning of the Indiana 
journal," — Names in South Carolina 



Subscriptions, $2.00 yearly for two 
issues, should be sent tot 

INDIANA NAMES 
Department of English 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 



Names 



Address s 
City: _ 

wStates 



I've enclsed $_ for _ 

made payable to Indiana State University. 



jrear(s). Checks and money orders should be 



The news-letter above is offered in its entirety 
for whatever it may be worth. To some of us the 
subject is a fascinating one. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for those members having a like interest 
to make a lasting contribution to the history 
and lore of Decatur County- ed 



J 



Indianapolis 9 Ind. 
January 9 1851 



Dear Sarahs- 

I am writing this on Sunday afternoon, and shall mail it this evening 
so the stage will bo sure to get it early in the morning. They tell me 
that some places the corduroy roads have sunken and are hardly passable. 
If neighbor Jones comes by 9 have him always ask for your mail at the 
post office. It will probably be two weeks before you get this 9 but 
we must appreciate the fact that 30 miles is a long distance in the 
winter time G 

Last night they must have been burning green wood in the tavern as 
the fire got low and I got pretty cold. But with my woolen underwear 9 
and the shawl you sent me 9 I fared better than the others. I suspect 
you are living high on the flock of wild turkeys that was hatched in 
the brush behind the spring, Don°t let George got too far from the 
cabin 9 because the wolves are bad when hungory. 

Indianapolis is really a big city now. They say 7300 people now 
live hero. Some folks have become so uppish 9 they have plank walks in 
front of their houses. The tax problem seems to be calling for the most 
attention. But as you know 9 no one has any income only from property, 
and that seems to be a fair basis. "What we are doing, of course, is 
not permanent but will have to be rewritten every few years to meet 
changing conditions, 

I will say that the constitution should be rewritten every ^0 years. 

This afternoon we are going down to see the train pull in. It is 
quite a novelty. 

Your loving husband. 



This letter with its many interesting facets 
is from the files of Mrs. Bertha Narwold at 
Westport. Her grandfather served several 
terms in the State Legislature from Jackson 
county. However the writer of the letter, 
certainly a legislator, lived before the 
time of her grandfather. ,. .Mrs. Narwold herself 
writes that her arthritis has kept her "pretty 
busy lately 35 2S2 What a nice way to dismiss 
her ailment- ed. 



THIS AND THAT 

Concord-Cook 0 s Curve- Biddinger°s Crossing- Georgetown- 
Oklahoma- Quail Town- Wintersville- Richmond- Rockville- 
Mudsock- Vandalia Road- Steamboat Landing- Dryden°s Park- 
Craig- Painter Creek Hill- Wynkoop- Elder *s Woods- Ewington 
Giberson°s Field- Peanut Hill- Neff's Corner- Tarkeo- 
Vfynoose- Tarvia Road- Bracken 0 s Woods- Eureka Quarry- 
Fort Sumter- Madison Road- VonPul°s Woods- Clabbertown- 
Hebron Cemetery- are some Decatur County place-names . 



The Society wishes to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications for the archives- 

THE HISTORY OF ROSS CEMETERY written and given by Mrs. Ralph 
B. Linville of Lexington, Va. 

THE 1882 j\TLAS OF DECATUR COUNTY by Richard Morrish 
of LaPorte, Indiana, 

Harding 0 s HISTORY OF DECATUR C0UNTY 9 INDIANA- a reprint 
by Uni graphic 9 Inc. of Evansville 9 Indiana 



EARLY BlaDS as we call them, pay their membership early 
in the fall for the ensuing year. Miss Helen West of 
Hialeah 9 Florida is the first EARLY BIRD for 1972. 



Fred M. Greguras Seeking information on the Enoch McCar 

1st. Lt. 9 USMC family. . , „ His son Robert Mb C arty was 

Hq Bn 9 CSS 9 MCDEC born in Green sburg January 25 9 1822 9 

Quanticoj Va. 2213** served, in the Mexican War and died in 

Nebraska March 22 9 1903. 



WHY? It was agreed at the last meeting by the members present 
that the editor should include his name in future issues of the 
BULLETIN, It isn°t clear to him why this should be a require- 
ment. To be frank 9 the little "sheet 53 of which he has done 
forty-eight numbers to date - has fared very well without 
his name emblazoned on the front page. The membership has 
grown and the meetings have been well attended- again with- 
out his name at the mast-head* But comply he will.... But 
no editorials pleas el 



Paul H. Huber 
Editor 



/the bulletin / 
— 

THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY' OF DECATUR COUNTY 

Volume 2 - No, 47 Greensburg, Indiana March 27 , 1971 

WELCOME NEW MEMBERS? OCCASION i Spring Meeting 

Stacey Brant SPEAKER i Surprise' 

Mrs. Marie Goddard 

Harvey Colvin DATE! Sunday afternoon 

Ralph Eward-Ft. Lauderdale, April 18, 1971 

Fla. . 2*00 P.M. E.S.T. 

Oliver Bauer-Indpls. 

Ed Pearson PLACE: St. John's Hall 

Mrs, Ed Pearson 720 S. Broadway 

Mrs. Freida Redraon Greensburg, Indiana 

Mrs. Wilma McGee 

Dr. Merlyn E, Borgstedt- M He who careth not from whence 

Orangeburg, S # Carolina he came, careth little whither 

Richard Wallpe he goeth." 

Mrs. Richard Wallpe -Daniel Webster 

Miss Geneva Risk 

Carl Snedaker "The interest in the lives and 

Mrs, Carl Snedaker services of our ancestors forms 

Mrs. Joseph Grier-Pomona, Calif. no small part of the sentiment 
Mrs. Louise Gordon-Pomona, Calif. of patriotism. It is natural, 
Mrs. Armelis Schlachter- generous and unselfish. It is 

Zurich, Switzerland not only pardonable, but it is 

Ralph T. Swegman 650-San Jose, our duty to indulge lt # w 

Calif. 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOME.' 

* * * * 

* * * * 

THE SOCIETY'S OFFICERS 1971 

An old woodsman gave this as the 

President. .......... .W. F. Mc Cardie 

1st V.P.............. Charles Osburn best way to catch a porcupine | 

2nd V.P.... ......Dale G. l^ers 

Corr. Secy. "Watch for the slapping tail as you 

Mrs. Leonilla Lauderdale 

710 N. Franklin St., dash in and drop a large tub over 
Greensburg , Ind . 

Rec. Secy..... Mrs. Dorothy D. Doles the animal. This will give you some- 
303 E. Central Ave. 

Greensburg, Ind. thing to sit on as you plan your 
Treasurer....... Miss Alpha Thackery 

next move. 



RECENT GIFTS TO THE SOCIETY 



A 11 x 14 photograph taken in the Big Four Ry. switchyard, 
Greensburg, in 19^6 # Shown are the tower, coal dock and a 
locomotive under full steam' A remarkable picture depicting 
a part of our past-that now is gonej The photograph comes 
to us, courtesy of J. N. Hartley. Additional prints may be 
had for $9*50 each plus Indiana sales tax. ■ Write- 
• 

J. N. Hartley* s 
Specta-Graphic 
3004 Chippewa Lane 
Mincie, Indiana 47302 

■ 

HICKMAN-MOODY FAMILY HISTORY 1787-1970 , This is a 22-page 
document compiled by Anna Lee Hickman Linville of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. Well written, her work has a special appeal 
for those who knew the family. Twelve of them in the family, 
they never had a complete family reunion. "Grandfather named 
the boys, she named the girls " - is but one of the many facets 
of this delightful and typical tale of an early pioneer 
Hoosier family. 

» 

HISTORY OF ROSS CEMETERY . This is a 40-page document also 
by Anna Lee Linville. If nothing more- the history of this 
lonely little cemetery has to be a lasting tribute to Mrs. 
Linville and her forbears who cared enough to keep records. 
Complete with names and dates, names of the trustees, the 
original deed and maps- the history is very much - a worth 
while contribution to our collection of memorablia. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL ATLAS OF DECATUR COUNTY - 1882 

W. R. Morrish is the contributor. A native of Decatur County 

Dick is the publisher of the HERALD- ARG0S of LaPorte, Ind. 

Smiley Fowler, dean of the Decatur County editors, has con- 
tributed the following to our archives- 

The original manuscript of his "ANCILLARY* 9 - a narrative 
poem. 

George Cary Eggleston's photograph given to tfir. Fowler 
by thesubject in 1906. 



■ 



* 8 A BRIEF FOR THE FISH" written by Mr. Fowler. He has 
long been identified with the Humane Society. 



K, OF P. Opera House program for the season 1910-11. 
Billy Burke was a member of the cast as was our own 
Jim Withers. Kanouse Auto Co. advertised the E 0 M.F, 
car in six styles and the Flanders in four styles 
of body. 



HARDING 9 S HISTORY OF DECATUR COUNTY 
— » 1 ■ 

Your Decatur County Historical Society is pleased and proud to 
announce its sponsorship of the sale of reproductions of the 
1915 - Lewis A. Harding °s HISTORY OF DECATUR COUNTY, INDIANA . 

The demand for the original book is indicated by recent auction 
prices of over $50.00 for volumes in rather poor condition to 
over $100.00 for those in good condition. 

This new book is an exact reproduction, bound in buckram, and 
complete in every detail of its 1216 printed pages and 67 pages 
of illustrations. 

As well as our county history, it contains many biographical 
sketches valuable to churches, libraries, schools, homes, gen- 
ealogists, business men and many groups and individuals. 

Please note the attached description and order form. 

It will be appreciated if you will send or call in, to any of 
your society officers, the names of friends or relatives 
who may be interested in a copy, so that we may send them the 
indicated letter and order form. We hope to have a good pre- 
publication sale. 

W F McCardle 
President 

* * * * * 

BEFORE TETANUS- Si Cornell writing in the CINCINNATI POST 
from Marjorie Byrnside Burr ess' book - "IT HAPPENED 'ROUND 
NORTH BEND 59 goes on to say- 
Take the 9( Wamsley Mad Stone. 00 A mad stone was a good chunk 
of rock you boiled in water or milk and applied the result to 
bites of mad dogs or snakes. William Wamsley brought such a 
"clear... crystal quartz ? * stone to the North Bend-Cleves area 
about 1815. By 18?1, this stone was so famous that ie three 
young ladies from Hamilton n were at the Wamsley residence, 
at $5 a day, being treated for dog bites. Further, seven 
more unfortunates were chewed up by this same mutt and all 
recovered after the boiled stone was placed against their 
injuries. Marjorie doesn°t know what happened to the dog. 

note- Mad stones were known in the New Point area the 
editor avers. Who else has ever heard of a 
mad stone? 



7^02 Shelbyville Road 
Indianapolis, Ind, 46259 
Jan. 25, 19?1 

v 

Mr. Paul H. Huber 
City Engineer 
Greensburg, Indiana 

Dear Mr, Huber 5 

Thank you for your letter commenting on my article 
on the Acton Camp Ground, In my reading at the State 
Library I have come across a few references to 
Gallaudet which was just a post office and station on the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St, Louis and Chicago Railroad 
at the Kranklin Road crossing, There is still a section 
of sidewalk on the south side of the tracks that extends 
parallel to the tracks for perhaps twenty feet. There is 
no building there. 



I read somewhere (but I cannot find a reference in my 
notes) how for many years a man, in spite of being almost 
blind, drove a wagon twice a day to Gallaudet to get the 
milk for Wanamaker, crossing the tracks safely each time. 

One of the citizens of Greensburg, Will Cuntoack, was 
an active participant at the Acton Camp Ground, having a 
cottage there in the 1880 f s, and helping to plan the lecture 
series they had in 1881, 

If I should find any more information on Gallaudet, I 
will pass it on to you. 

Sincerely, 

Sylvii C. Hendricks 
(Mrs, M,L,; 

• - 

Eds note- The name, Gallaudet, intrigues me. Who else 
remeirfoers it? General Fitzhugh Lee, a nephew 
of Robert E, Lee was a featured speaker at 
Action Camp Ground, William Jennings Bryan 
was also a headliner. 



HICKMfiU (IJDODY) FAMILY HISTORY 
It Introduction 

This is a brief histoiy of tho Hickman Family. The 
sources of tho material ares 

Deeds recorded in the court house at Greonsburg, Indiana 
War Department Records . 

Inscriptions on grave stones in the Ross Cemetery, 

Saltcreek Township, Decatur County, Indiana 
The Hickman family Bible 

"Family Record of Our Farmers" by Hobert Parmer 
Newspaper clippings 

Notes, my father, Ambrose Hickman, left me 

"Word of mouth" from Grandmother Hickman, and other 

relatives. 

I have carried tho line to tho 5th generation, where 
ever I could. The 6th generation has been included twice, 
both times being when twins appeared in tho lino. That 
seemed important to me I 

Children dying in infancy are not included in this 
study, usually there is no recorded information on them. 

Do any of you have a copy of Grandmother Hickman 1 s 
obituaiy? I do not have. If you do, would you please make 
a copy and send to me? Also, any other information you my 
have that I have not included in this histoiy or any correction. 

5 

Anna Lee Hickman Linville 
Lexington, Virginia 
January, 1970 



■ 



HICKMAN (MOODY) FAMILY HISTORY 



1787-1970 

John Barton Hickman 
born, near Delaware, Ripley County 

Indiana 
March 27, 1820 

died, Ray Township, Franklin County 

Indiana 
February 6, 1905 

■ 

John Barton Hickman's father died when John was a young boy. 
Later his mother (who was a Barton) remarried. With two of 
her sons, Henry and Jerry, and her new husband, migrated to 
Illinois. John had opposed his mother 5 s remarriage, and 
refused to go with the family to Illinois. He lost all 
contact with them, from then on. His only sister was married 
and lived in Cincinnati, she, likewise did not go to Illinois. 
She and John did keep in touch with each other, and Grandmother 
told me she had visited them once at their farm in Ray Township. 
If my memory serves me correctly, her given name was Amazette. 

Mary Ann Moody 
born, St. Carmel, Ohio 
July 18, 1824 

died, Ray Township, Franklin County, 

Indiana 
July 10, 1909 

Grandmother always told me the Moody family originally 
came from Massachusetts, but Grandmother was born in Ohio. 
She said all Moodys were related. Some spelled their names 
Moodey and some Moody — even in closely related families. 

The War Department Records show that Joseph Moody— 
Mary Ann*s father-- served in the War of 1812 in Captain 
William Blackburn 0 s Company-Ohio. His service was from 
August 25, 1812 until March 9, 1813* So the family was in 
Ohio some years before Mary Ann°s birth. 

In Mary Ann*s early life, her parents with their 
families, the Parmer family, and a Shouse family all migrated 
westward to Indiana. This is "word of mouth" information told 
to me by Grandmother Hickman. The first recorded dates I 
could find recorded in the Decatur County, Indiana Court House, 
dealing with the Moody family are: 

1. Certificate of entry, James Moody, April 18, I836. 

2. James Moody and wife Rebecca to Joseph Moody and his 
wife Rebecca, August 18, 1839. 

This "Joseph Moody and his wife Rebecca," must have been 
Mary Ann°s parents. In all I found 16 deeds recorded in 
Decatur County concerning the Moody, Hickman, Parmer, and 
Ross families, dating from April 18, I836 to May 11, 1895. 



I have found no record of where the Joseph Mood}*- family 
first settled in Indiana. Grandmother once told me that when 
she was a girl they lived on the farm, later owned by Isaac 
Parmer Jr. and his wife, Amazette Hickman. 

My father told me that Great-Grandmother Moody in later 
years owned and lived in a brick house south of New Point. 
Grandmother's sister Letta married Wilson Ross and they 
lived there also. Letta died early in her married life. 
Great-Grandmother then went to live with her daughter 
Mary Ann Hickman, and she lived with the Hickman family 
until her death. Both Joseph and Rebecca Parmer Moody are 
buried in Ross Cemetery. 



It is of interest to note that one of Grandmother's 

Z 3 brick roason - He built the b *lck house south 
of New Point, where Rolland Parmer now lives j the brick house 
larther south, where John Moody and Margaret Ross Moody lived, 
and the brick house near Cross Roads, where Walter Siebert 
now lives. 

M Information as to how John Barton Hickman and Mary Ann 
Moody met is not definitely known. One of Mary Ann's 
brothers was a pilot of freight craft on the rivers from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans. During the time he met a young 
man from Southern Indiana, engaged in the same occupation— 
his name was John Barton Hickman. In all probability it was 
through this brother that John and Mary Ann Met. (Grandfather 
used to tell me tales of New Orleans— the slave market- 
piles of cotton bales— the beautiful homes along the Mississippi 
river, facting the river-and the exciting races between boats, 
to be the first to get their "load" through to New Orleans, 
ahead of a rival pilot J ) 



T u Ann Mood y and J oh * Barton Hickman were married on 

John Barton's twenty-fifth birthday, March 27, 1845. On the 
first day of May 1845, the young couple left Aurora, Indiana 
by boat, for Mt. Carroll, Illinois— the name of the town 

Ju g i Same as the town in Ohio which was MaI T Ann's 
birthplace. The climate of northern Illinois did not agree 
with John, who suffered with asthma, so after three years, 
on May 1, 1848, they left Mt. Carroll, Illinois, again by 
boat, to return to Aurora, Indiana. 

_ Very shortly after, they came and settled on the farm 
in Ray Township, Franklin County, where they lived the rest 
of their lives. The fact that there were Moody, Parmer and 
EShouse relatives in that area was, perhaps, the deciding 
factor in their selection of a home site. Joseph Moody, 
and his wife Rebecca, Mary Ann's parents, were undoubtedly 
living in Decatur County then. 

Their eldest child was born in Mt. Carroll, Illinois, 
but the other eleven children were born at the Franklin County 
homestead. 



eds note - The genealogical charts have been 
omitted. For the sake of clarity 
the names of the twelve children 
and signified dates are included 
here. 

Daniel Boone 1846-1913 
Rebecca Ann 1848-1850 
James Monroe 1850-1922 
Azelia 1852-1920 

m.John S.C. Davis 
John Quincy Adams 1853-1895 
Lafayette 1855-1944 
Francis Marion 1857-1931 
Jarred 1859-1914 
Cassius M. Clay 1861-1904 
Oliver P. Morton 1862-1943 
Amazette 1865-1937 

m. Isaac Parmer, Jr. 
Ambrose E. 1867-1949 

Of the twelve children born to this union, eleven reached 
adulthood, Rebecca Ann, dying in infancy. Grandmother used 
to tell us, that never one time did she have her eleven 
children all together— not even for one meal. Daniel,, the 
eldest, was off to the Civil War— Company A, 123rd Indiana 
Volunteers— before the youngest— Ambrose— was b-orn. Then 
with the older boys going West, and the oldest daughter 
married, they never had a complete family reunion. 

Had Grandfather lived one month and eighteen days longer, 
they would have celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary. 
After Grandfather^ death, Grandmother continued to live on 
the farm the remainder of her life, active until the last 
two weeks of her life. Two unmarried sons, Lafayette and 
Francis, were living at home then. The family homestead 
and farm has since passed out of the family ownership. 

I think a quotation from Grandfather's obituary is of 
noteworthy interest to his descendents. "John B. Hickman 
began life, when this country was nearly all woods, a poor 
man; but by honest toil, and wise economy he managed, with 
the aid of a faithful and devoted companion, to accumulate a 
fair share of this world 0 s goods, and to see eleven of their 
children grow to manhood and womanhood. Rebecca died at 
the age of two years, and John and Cassius have recently died. 

In the death of John B. Hickman, this community has lost 
a good citizen. He was a man who was honest and upright. In 
business transactions, his word was considered as good as his 
note. He was a man of influence among his fellow men. He 
always tried to keep posted on the affairs of life, ever ready 
to apply the truth. 

In politics he was an enthusastic Republican, and the last 
trip he made from home was to cast a vote for Theodore 
Roosevelt. 



In August, 1879 he united with the Christian Church in 
New Point, Indiana, and died a believer in that faith." 

Grandfather and Grandmother are buried in Ross Cemetery, 
Saltcreek Township, Decatu* County, Indiana. Six of their 
children are buried there— Lafayette, Rebecca, Francis, Cassius, 
Amazette and Ambrose. 



There is much intermarriage and interrelationship between 
Moodys, Rosses, Parmers and Shouses. Grandmother always 
said when she was young that the Moodys, Rosses, Parmers, 
Shouses, and Harts were all the families in that area, so 
intermarriage was a natural result. Grandfather was about 
the only "stranger." 

A Moody brother and sister married a Parmer brother and 
sister. Joseph Moody and Rebecca Parmer were Grandmothers 
parents. This is shown in Chart II. 

■ 

Joseph Parmer married Ruth Moody. Their descendents are 
briefly shown in Chart I. This is included because of the 
children of Amazette Hickman, who married Isaac Parmer Jr. 
Isaac Parmer Sr. married Clarissa Shouse. Both were first 
cousins of Mary Ann Hickman, Isaac being a double first 
cousin, and Isaac and Clarissa were first cousins to each 
other. Accurate relationships were hard to determine. 



Ify father, Ambrose Hickman, left brief notes about the 
family which I will now include. 



"After coming home from the Civil War, Daniel went to 
Uncle Jim Moody* s family in Missouri. After a stay of some 
time there he went to Chicago, where he learned the plumbing 
and steam fitting trade. From there he went to Kansas City 
and worked at his trade. Later on, for years he was super- 
intendent of the heating plant for the Soldiers Orphants 9 Home 
in Olatha, Kansas. Later he returned to Kansas City, Kansas 
where he bought a home at 1214 Tauromee Avenue, where he and 
his wife lived until his death. He established his own steam 
heating business and did contract work. He and his wife Becky 
had no children, but gave a home to Brother John*s children 
for various lengths of time. Jarred also made his home with 
Dan at one time. I was 15 years old before I ever saw Dan. 
He came back on a visit and brought me a violin, which I still 
own and cherish. He was living in Chicago at that time. 

Jim married a neighbor girl, Minerva Anderson. They 
went to house keeping in a log cabin on the edge of our farm, 
less than a quarter of a mile north of the old home. Tosso 
was born there. % sister Am and I thought Toss was "it. 95 
In the fall of 1879 Jim and family and the Andersons, and 
three other families, left Indiana in covered wagons, to 
make their fortunes in the West. Am and I grieved to see 
Toss go. We said we would never see him again. We did, a 
good many years later. After a good many moths, Jim and 
family settled in Rooks County, Kansas. Their daughter Kate 
was born there. In 1888 Jim and his family left Rooks County 



and settled In Boicourt, Linn County, Kansas. At that time 
Boicourt was a prosperous little mining. town. Jim owned a 
feed and grocery store there for many years.' He was always 
active iri politics. After Minerva died Jim went to Kansas 
City inhere Toss and Kate were. He had a grocery store there 
until his death. - ' •* ' 

I was never with John as much as I was the other boys* 
In early manhood he went to Knox County, Illinois to work on 
a farm. He stayed on in Illinois, married, and his children 
were born there. When he became seriously ill in 1895 he 
took his family home to Indiana to the old home for 3 months. 
I was in Kansas then. He died, in Illinois and was buried 
there. His widow and children went to Kansas City to live. 

Lafe also went to Knox County, Illinois to work on a 
farm. He was there two years, and developed what the Doctor 
called "hip joint disease."' He went home to Indiana and was 
not able to work for about two years. He then bought the 
Whitten farm just a short distance from home. He farmed this 
farm for years but always lived at home. He finally sold his 
farm, and at the death of Mother, he and France bought out the 
heirs and both lived on the old farm. Lafe never married. 
In old age he lost his eyesight and went to Jaiderson, Indiana 
to live with Evert Parmer. He died in Anderson. 

France went to Chicago while Dan was there, and worked 
at the steam fitting and plumbing trade with Dan. After 
two years he came home for awhile and then went to Florida 
with the Borchelt boys. They traveled up and down the 
St. Johns river and lived in St. Augustine. They were there 
almost a year. Mother thought it was a mighty unhealthy 
place and urged France to come home. When. he did he took over 
the farm work. Dad had a saw mill and cut wood and crossties 
for the railroad, so he was glad to have France do the farming. 
France always liked .horses and raised nice ones, and took 
several prizes at fairs. After Mother and Father died he and 
Lafe each owned half of the old homestead and lived there to- 
gether, each in his own side, until France took sick, then we 
took him to our house, where he died. He never married. 

Jarred was the wanderer. He also went to Chicago and 
.worked with Dan for about two years. Then he decided to 
work his way west to California. That was a long trip then. 
He worked in harvest fields and. any work he could find to do. 
I am not sure how long it took him to get there or how long 
he stayed there, but one day he showed up at Jim*s in Boicourt, 
Kansas. He was the-re several years and worked for a man 
named John Gilstrap — who was a wood contractor, and worked 
in and around Boicourt. Then back to Indiana for a season., 
but he was not satisfied and returned to Kansas City. Here 
he worked with Dan for years. Then back to Indiana for about 
a three years stay, but restless as always he returned to 
Kansas City. Finally he decided Texas was the place for him, 
whore he went in Texas or how long he stayed I do not know, 



but he returned to Kansas City, a very sick man, and only 
lived a little while. He and Dan died within a few days 
of each other. Both are buried in Kansas City, Kansas and 
Jim in Kansas City, Mo. Jarred never married. 

Cash went to Matoon, Illinois and worked on a farm for 
a year. He returned to Indiana and married Mary Krone, 
He spent most of his time as a teamster and hauled logs for 
saw mills. He was like F rance in his liking of nice horses. 
Cash was killed by a fast train one snoTjy night in Hew Point , 
Decatur County, Indiana, where he lived at that time. He 
left his widow and five small children. 

Mort and I went to Charleston, Illinois one fall to 
cut broom corn, until corn shucking time when we went to 
Gays, Illinois. There we got jobs with Dorsey Fulton on his 
farm where we worked for $18 a month, room and board. Hours 
were from daylight until dark. But they were good to us. 
After two years I got poison ivy so bad I had to go back home 
and could not work for four months, I then went to Chicago 
to work with Dan. He had a contract to demolish some of the 
buildings in what had been the Chicago Worlds Fair Grounds, 
and I helped there, and learned the steam fitting and plumbing 
trade while in Chicago. In the mean while Mort was farming 
on his own in Illinois. He had married a girl much younger 
than he was, and a very pretty girl she was. Emma locum was 
her name. Her folks lived at Gays. Mort wrote me a letter 
that he was moving to Linn County, Kansas and taking his live 
stock and he wanted me to help him move and farm with him. 
I went and took his car load of live stock and equipment 
through for him. It was a long trip then and winter time 
and I nearly froze. Erama stayed with her family in Gays 
until we were settled in Kansas. Their oldest child, Clyde 
William, was born and died in Illinois. In Kansas I met and 
married Nell Bromley and our only child, Anna Lee, was born 
there. I developed asthma so bad, we left the farm and moved 
to Kansas City where I got a job as a steam fitter with the 
Armour Meat Packing Company. Tie were there about two years, 
but my asthma got so bad, and I had a bad attack of pneumonia 
and too sick to work. We went to Indiana and stayed almost a 
year with Dad and Mother. In April of 1900 we moved on the 
farm I still own. I suffered with Asthma for years. Mort 
left Kansas and went to Falls City, Nebraska. He, Emma, 
Dorsey, Tossie and Pearl came back to Indiana in the summer 
of 1903 for a visit. Later he moved to Olympia, Washington. 
I visited his children there in 191*6 but Mort was dean then. 
He is burried in Washington state. 

Azelia married John Davis, and they lived for awhile in 
a log cabin at Miller's jog. John ran a shingle machine. 
Big yellow poplar logs were cut into blocks, the length of 
a shingle. They xjere ricked in a room and steamed until 
soft. Then sliced off into shingles with a big knife run 
by a wheel. Later John bought a farm about two and a half 
miles south of us, where they lived the rest of their lives. 



John was a good provider 9 and they had a comfortable home* 
Zelia is buried in Rossburg Cemetery* 

Ana married Little Ike Parmer j as we all called him., 
because his father was also Ike. Isaac Sr. built a nice 
little three room cottage for them-, a short distance east 
of their house. Howard was born here. They lived there 
about two years and moved to near Enochsburg into a big two 
stoiy stone house^ south of Enochsburg. This was in Ray 
Township,, Franklin County. Effie was born here. I think 
Ike worked with a saw mill the time he lived there. He 
had no taste for farmings but had a real talent with 
machinery. I was away during much of this time. Ike*s 
father bought the farm directly across the road from our 
old home ^ and gave it to Ike. He lived there until his 
death — an early death from cancer. Am x^as left with 
six children. Teddie died a few years later— a very 
likeable little fellow. Lafe P France and I tried to 
help M all we could about the farm work. About 191$ 
Am went to Nebraska where Howard was. Eve re t^ Mabel and 
Grace went with her. Later they came back and settled 
in Anderson^ Indiana, She died there. 

—And that*s about it for the Hickman tribe 11 



So ends my father 1 s brief history of his immediate 
family. 



Anna Lee Hickman Linville 
Loxington, Virginia 
January <> 1970 



" 



PIONEER 
JOHN M. ROBINSON 
Located land Oct. 8, 1820 
Adams Twp. Decatur County, Ind, 
Moved here March 7th, 1821 

John M. Robinson Hannah Robinson 

b. Nov. 23-1781 West Va, b. Aug. 12-1780 

d. Apr. 4, 1843 Decatur Co. d. Jan. 5* 1868 Decatur Co. 

buried at Mt. Moriah buried at Mt. Moriah 

in Adams Township, Decatur Co. Adams Township, Decatur Co. 

Four ... Children ... 

1. Julia Robinson, born May 31* 1813 attended old Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford, Ohio, as did her brother Win. James Robinson. 

. The brother and sister both taught at Franklin College in the 
years 1840 to 1843. Neither married. After the death of the 
father 1843 $ the two returned to their home in Adams Township. 

Julia Robinson died Sept. 7-1897* 
burial place unknown ? 

■ 

2. William James Robinson born Apr. 23-1815, attended Miami 
University at Oxford Ohio. On June 5-1834, Mr. Robinson 
was on a committee, meeting in Indianapolis to organize 
a "needed college". 

On Jan. 14-1835, was on the Board of Decisions, in Indiana- 
polis to issue subscription papers for the location of the 
college at one of "four different places,- Indianapolis, 
Franklin, St. Omer and at Mr. W. J. Robinson ? s place, the 
last two places both situated in Decatur County, near the 
present town of Adams". On June 24-1835 the board agreed 
unanimously on the site and name - "Indiana Baptist Manual 
Labor Institute" of Franklin, Johnson County, Ind. 

William James Robinson taught in Franklin College when it 
opened its doors as an "Academy" on November 25-1840. He 
and his sister Julia were instructors 1841 to 1843. 
Mr. Wm. James Robinson served as representative in the 
State Legislature for Rush and Decatur County, He died 
December 7-1898. burial place unknown. ? 
. ■ 

3. Enoch Ferris Robinson, born March 22-1817 died at age of 
17 yrs. He died Dec. 3-1830 and is buried at'Mt, Moriah, 
Adams Township. 



4. Mary Jane Robinson, born Dec. 17-1818 married Joseph D. 
Pleak who was born Nov. 27-1822, Their son, William 
Robinson Pleak was born Nov. 20-1852 was three weeks old 
when his mother died in December of 1852, consequently 
he was reared by his grandmother Hannah Robinson who 
died Jan. 5-1868; he became the favorite nephew of 
William James Robinson, and at his death inherited 
the estates of the four heirs of JOHN M. ROBINSON. 



John M. Robinson, born Nov* 23, 1781 in Harrison County, 
Virginia, later West Virginia, brought his family , a wife and 
children to Decatur County, Indiana on March 7, 1821, and 
settled on the land he had entered October 8, 1820. He built 
a homestead in the wilderness, improved and cultivated his 
land that in the years since has passed to his descendants. 

John M. Robinson was an educated man, for the time in 
which he lived, and kept a careful account of his business 
which varied and was extensive for a man in pioneer days - 
probably diversity was necessary in the raw days of pioneer 
existence. He was engaged in working his land, cutting down 
the forests, in animal husbandry 'and its products and he 
kept a store and careful accounts. He operated a way side 
Inn and gave lodging to travelers. Ho organized a school 
for children in the raw new country as yet not developed in 
the field of any public education. Ho seems to have been a 
justice of the peace or hold some such office whoso duty 
it was to hear complaints and to make decisions on smaller 
dissensions. He served as caretaker for the poor in the 
St. Omor "Section" "west of the Brookvillo line." A survey 
of his day book kept between 1831* and 1839 lists hundreds of 
names of persons involved in the following activities. 

The book lists fanning accounts; expenses as overseer 
for the poor of Adams Township; hiring out lodgings to 
travelorsj boarding whole families passing through; negotiat- 
ing promissory notes in the St. Qmer Section of Decatur - 
County; road receipts to George H. Dunn, Esquire, Indiana- 
polis June 10th 1833; sworn affidavits to notes paid Jan. 
22 , 1835; expenses for tuition and a trunk for William James 
Robinson who was a student at Miami Colleger-Oxford, Ohio; 
settlement Dec. 25, 1837 with Benjamin Pope - East Boundry 
of Brookvillo District; May 18, 1838 partnership accounts; 
Mr. William James Robinson receipts from the store; notes 
taken in settlement of the store books; lists 28 names and 
their accounts; On 13th of November, the great shower of 
meteors lasting three hours is graphically described; J. M. 
Robinson accounts in the store and employment of workers; 
Ezra Lathrop assisted in removal of Joshua Simmons ?; 
George Mathews account for bill of goods; ¥. J # Robinson's 
employers and settlements; G. Mathews to chop 60 cords of 
wood "by. time I come home in . April - ¥. J. Robinson; ¥. G. 
Madden for work at the store; days of work lost listing 
reasons; pasturing out of horses; many travelers listed for 
April, May, June; Expenditure list molasses, indigo, tin horns, 
nails, hay,, candles, snuffers, powder, lead and soap, carding 
wool, calf skins, barrels of salt, ax, and Dr. Depew J s account; 
John Spencer employed to work while he is in school; John M. 
Robinson to James Freeman goods listed; account of scholars 
and their names attending school of Mrs. Jones beginning on 
Nov. k 9 1836; Receipts for I836; Expenditures for 1836; and 
to whom. On page 110 the pioneers have gone modern and spent 
12% cents for a toothbrush and 2$g for Japan varnish; a county 
drawing was held at St. Omer on 13th of December 1835. The 



boys played tricks on old Dr. Depew. It seems the old doctor 
inade trips to Greensburg wearing his bext pants* In order to 
have them as much in order as possible <, he"* folded them care- 
fully and laid them on the back of his horse ^ as he rode into 
Greensburg. When he wont into the bushes beside the road to 
make himself presentable he found the boys had stolen his 
pants. 



J. S. McKee 

eds note- Reading this article one can account 
for the many diversified interests 
of the descendants of John M. Robinson. 
We refer to the Pleak sales held recently. 
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THOSE ANCESTRAL CHARTS 



Some sixty received to date. . . — GOOD 

Many have neglected "Remarks". BAD 

Others ask for additional copies. ~ GOOD 

Non-members welcome to submit a chart. GOOD 

Some forms received have addenda attached. BAD 

These don't file well. ArenH neat. 

Ask for more parges or write on the back. GOOD 

Some three hundred haven 1 1 submitted forms. VERY BAD 

You may never have a tombstone.----- BAD 

If your chart is on file. -GOOD 



# # * -* * 



If a star # occurs on your address labels 
it is very likely that you have not paid 
your 1971 dues. If so, you are not in 
good standing! 



# # # # * 



"The future blooms out of the past as a 
rose blossoms from the stem." 
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made trips to Greensburg wearing his bext pants. In order to 
have them as much in order as possible,, he" folded them care- 
fully and laid them on the back of his horse ^ as he rode into 
Greensburg. When he wont into the bushes beside the road to 
make himself presentable he found the boys had stolen his 
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/THE BULLmifZ 



THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF DECATUR COUNTY 



WELCOI^ NEW mmms OCCASION - Summer Meeting 

George Hoyor - Shelbyville DATE ~ Friday evening 

Mrs. Leone Lowden - Franklin July 23, 1971 

Mrs. Ernest Rehm - St. Paul 7*30 P.M. 
Franlc N. Morgan 

Mrs. Frank N. Morgan PLACE - Auditorium R.E.M.C. KLdg., 

Mrs. Ida L. Pleak SR 3-1(6 West 
Mrsc James E. Pleak - Greenfield 

Mrs. Martha Hess - Long Beach SPEAKERS ~ Mrs. Dan Baldwin 

Calif. Mr. Dale G. Ifyevs 
Miss Elizabeth Dashiell - Indpls. 

Mrs. Henry H e nningsen Mrs. Baldwin has for her subject - 

Mrs. Alden Wosthafer HISTORICAL SITES DJ DECATUR CQUNTX_ 

Horschel R. Osting illustrated i^W slidesT^^^ 
Mrs. Virginia Wolfe Hannon ~ 

Indpls. Mr. Myers mil present - BACKGROUM) 

Mrs. Christine J^e ~ Rosolle, HISTORY OF OLD DECATUR COWff^GRO ■ 

Illinois 'MP^P* "~ ! " ' ' ' L .7rv- 

Mrs, Ollie S. Wanner . : ~~ 

Roy Koenigkramer EVERIBODT IS WELCOME 1 1 
Mrs. Ford Graf - Indpls. 

Richard Townsend - St. Paul # # # 
Joe Trotter 

Robert Donnell Arnold « Indpls. THE SOCIETIES OFFICERS 1971 

Mrs. Robert D. Musser - % " ~ ' — 

Circlovillo, Ohio President .W. F. McCardle 

Mrs. James S. Scott ~ Rushville 1st V.P ...Charles Osburn 

Mrs. ¥. A t Efatsraingor - EL Paso 2nd V.P ..Dale G. %ers 

Texas Corr. Secy. 

Franlc ¥. Bradon - Evanston, Mrs. Leonilla Lauderdale 

111. 710 N. Franklin St., 

William R. Morrish - Laporto Greonsburg, Ind. 

Incl. Roc-. Socy. ..Mrs. Dorothy D. Doles 

Peter Adams - Edina, Minn. 303 E. Central Ave. 

Mrs. George E. Morton Greonsburg, Ind. 

Robert M. Honiy - New York, N.I. Treasurer Miss Alpha Thackory 
Mrs. Pete Loo - Ft.- Myers, Fla. 

Ellis B. Scripture - # * # 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. W. J. Robison - Cedar Rapids Anybody from Vandalia? If interested 

Iowa write 

Robert H. Sholhorn - Indpls. 

-682 ffiE FAYBTTE COUNTY GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 

Box 3JxL 
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FROM THE POSSIDENTIS DESK 

One of our major projects for the year 19H, the reprinting of the Harding's 
History of Decatur County, is noaring completion and distribution of the new 
book should got under way very soon, probably just after our July 23rd 
meeting . 

The initial sale at the pre-printing cost of $16.00 amounted to 135 paid 
for copies, "While this number is somewhat less than we anticipated, our 
printer j Unigraphie, Inc., is confident that an appreciable number of 
additional books will be in demand at the post-printing price of $l8.f>0 
and we are in complete agreement with him. 

The book will make an outstanding Christmas present for relatives and 
friends and a perfect birthday gift to sons and daughters of Decatur 
County families. 

Your society's copy of 'Harding 1 s original edition has been sent to Uni graphic 
for "off-Sotting" and will be beautifully rebound and returned to us for our 
proposed County Museum. 

lour President wants to take this opportunity to thank those members, 
schools, libraries and friends who have subscribed to the new book and 
also our sincere appreciation expressed for the work done by our members 
who helped with the sale of it. Especially grateful are we to our Secre- 
tary, Hrs . Dorothy Doles , who has worked long and hard and devoted much 



time to keeping the records of the books sold., addressing mailing lists 
and accounting for the money received. Incidentally, these mailings have 
produced some 30 new and very welcome members in our Historical Society, 
We believe that when the book is issued and people can sec the outstand- 
ing finished product there will bo an increased demand for this splendid 
history of our county. Please romombor too, that when the limited extra 
copies are sold there will bo no more. 



THE SPRING MEETING 

The program for the April Mooting attracted about 75 members and 
guests. It was held at the Knights of St. John H a n Sunday, April 18 th. 
Mr e Chas. Osborn, Vice Pres., had asked 6 members to prepare sketches of 
their pioneer family history ± n Decatur County. 

Speaking on the Armstrongs, Miss Winifred Armstrong gave both serious 
but sometimes humorous facts about her family and their experiences under 
early living conditions. They settled around the Wostport area. She told 
of a hot day in 1890 when the monument for the Center of Population of the 
U.S. was dedicated on her father 1 s farm, and with thousands attending and 
coming by horse and buggy - all the wells in the neighborhood were pumped 
dry. (Have you soon this Doc. Co. monument?) 

Miss Victoria Ifoolvorton, a descendant of the Talbott and Hendricks 
families, recalled the fact Col. Thomas Hendricks founded Grocnsburg in 1821 
and that Henry Talbott came at the same time and became the county clerk and 
servod kO years. The noxt generation members established an early drug store 
known as Talbott and Moss later. Present members now living in the County 
wore also listed and both past and present generations have taken part in 

political activity. Some old record books were also shown. 

■ 

Miss Suzann Battorton read material on the Pleak family who shortened 
their Dutch family name after coming to our county in 1822 after they entered 
80 acres in Washington Township. The grandmother of Fiolden Bloakenstalvor, 
the settler, was a sister of General Wade who married Johann Bloakenstalvor 
who settled near Castletons Fort, now Mt. Sterling, Ky. after coming from 
Amsterdam Holland in 1750. 

This couple, Sibina (nee Virt) and Ploldon raised 13 children in a log 
cabin which the wife helped to build - on the site of the present Ati Morgan 
stone homo. One daughter married Charles Miller and many descendants are 
still living in our County. The most public figure of Fieldon* s descendants 



was Will R. Pleak as ho became a member of our State Legislature, ill 
branches have produced many farmers. 

One can see in the Book "Indiana Houses of the Nineteenth Century' 1 a 
plate of the Pleak brick house built on the Madison Road about I86I4. and 
the family tell of the day the front door lintel was being laid, that a 
passerby stopped to tell them Lincoln had been shot I A closing by ¥m. E. 
Gladstone was reads "Rely upon it, that the man who does not worthily 
estimate his own dead forefathers will himself do very little to add credit 
to or do honor to his country. " 

The paper by Mrs. Chas. Gilliland (read by Mrs. R. Mooller) stated that 
Alexander Porter located here in 1822 and various branches were listed. 
Dr. S. A. Porter of Westport is the senior member of the family and he has 

22 direct descendants. (Dr. Porter in his 90's has received some recent 

■ 

honors as Senior practicing physician. 

o r j 

The Meek family history was given by Van P. Batterton, a family member 
who drew partially on information from a family genealogy written by his 
mother (Floy Batterton) in 1968. The first branch came in 1820, influenced 
by one member that walked thru this territory enroute home from Lake Erie, 
after serving under Adm. Perry. He had also carried Perry 1 s famous message 
in 1812 to Gen. 13m. Harrison "We have met the enemy and they are ours". 
Another Meek branch arrived here in 1826, Present members in the county were 
listed but are outnumbered by Ileeks that migrated to Kansas where the family 
still has farmers and politicans. The family is of Scottish descent, and 
came to Indiana via the Cumberland Gap, locating at Georgetown, Ky. (One 
Meek re -union was held at Springhill Church June £, 1908). 

Mrs. Russell E. p ownor presented a study she had made of their family 
which was started when her son James Powner was stationed in Ehgland and 
did some family research. She also displayed their coat of arms. The 
family immigrated to Penn., then Ohio and by 1800 to Franklin Co., then here. 



She listed fdsftly members who lived in Jackson Township, She also stated 
the late Chas. T. Powner from, here established a book store in Chicago 
called the "Store of a Million Books 11 . 

4 # 4 4 4 

HERE AND THEffiB - Jack Lines writes from 92l* S. l6th Ave., Xakim, Ifcshing- 

ton 98902 that his book - THE SHELHORN FAHELX - goes to press in August. 
Three hundred pages - mimeographed - bound in a soft cover - it will con- 
tain a few pictures and sell for $7.50. If interested write him before 
July 31st • The John Shelhorn-Lydia Kemble f amies of Decatur County 
are included. 



An illustrated article in the Ponca City (Okla) News - dated Monday, 
April 12, 1971, co n artesy of a member, Mrs. Jesma Bellmard, sheds further 
light on the use of the mad stone in early days. The article and we quote - 

Discussing Had Stone that belonged to their grandfather, the late Martin 
Tooman, are Kenneth Borden, 2l£ South Washington, and his cousin, 
Mariellen Miller, lp.6 North Sixth. The Mad Stone is over a hundred years 
old and came from the entrals of a deer shot by Tooman. Tooman was 
licensed to carry the stone, which was used in rabies cases. Borden 
recalls that the stone was used on him when ho was a littlo boy to draw 
the poison from a snakebite. Hie Mad Stone has not been used for a 
number of years. Process was to slit skin near the affected area with 
the tiny scalpel and place the stone on the area. If poison was present 
the stone would stick, if not, would drop off. Sometimes the stone 
would stick for several hours. 

K * X 4 

1971 REUNION OF FAMILIES Aim FRIENDS 
of the 

DONNELLS - HAMILTONS - McCOIS 

Sunday, August 1, 1971 - 2s30 P.M. (CDT) 
Visiting on the Lawn 
a u 

Kingston Presbyterian Church (N.E. of Greensburg) 
3s P.M. Guest Speaker - Mrs. John Stewarts 
A Day with the F irst Family in the MrLto House 

FJBLIC INVITED 

Bring for exhibits Any documents with presidential or 

governors gdgnaturoe. 

£s00 P.M. - Basket Supper - (Beverages provided) 



THE MORGAN RAID 



Stirring Scenes Recalled by Prof, C.T. Powner 

Prof. Charles T. Powner has spent considerable time in rummaging through old- 
dusty files and records and has accumulated a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation touching the early history of the county. 

The following letter written by the late Judge ¥.A. Moore to Jesse M. Thomson 
has been brought to light by Mr. Powner and vividly portrays the stirring 
scenes enacted in this city thirty-six years agos 

Greensburg, July lU, 1866 

Dear Josses -If I remember aright I promised you when you started to "the wars H 
that if anything of interest turned up I would write you. I sit down tonight 
to make that promise good. 

I had a groat notion to follow you this morning after you started, but finally 
concluded to let my better judgment rule and remain at homo. So on Saturday 
morning I hitched "Dick" to the buggy and went up to see my mother. I am 
afraid if the news of the Morgan raid reaches her she will be as bad as ever 
again. lou will know by this that I missed the excitement on Saturday night 
and a part on Sunday. About two o'clock Sunday p.m. the news reached me that 
Morgan was marching on Greensbujrg and was within two miles of town, I hitched 
up forthwith and started for the 15 Seal of war". About three miles this side 
of home I xaet a bearer of dispatches coming under the last, who informed me 
that the city of Greensburg had been captured, and that the women and children 
were fleeing into the country. 

I thought when I got within a few miles of town that I would turn Dick inta 
some remote pasture field where he would escape capture and then make a re- 
cognizance on foot, and ascertain the real whereabouts of the enemy. TJhen I - 
got to Kingston I was surprised to hear that Morgan was at Newpoint and march- 
ing up the railroad. I deterrained to give him a race, and whipped up expect- 
ing to hear the artillery open on our fair city. I soon reached home and 
found the town safe, that your regiment had just passed through, and that 
Col. Shryock f s had just arrived. I presume there was a terrible excitement 
here Saturday night from what I can learnj it had partially subsided when I 
got here. 

Hundreds of men were corning from all directions with weapons of every con- 
ceivable pattern. I got a gun from Esquire Conde, went down to the court- 
house and found headquarters established in the Auditor's office. Vb laid 
on our arms Sunday night ready for any emergency. A dispatch came during 
the night that you were in a fight at Sunman, which produced a great excite- 
ment. I presume there were a thousand men here on Monday morning, all of 
them in for a fight if they could get anything to do with it. The country 
people began to come Monday morning with provisions by the wagon load for the 
soldiers. The Treasurers office is literally crammed with boxes and baskets 
of eatables which will be sent you to-morrow if needed. This shows that old 
Decatur has abated nome of her seal in providing for the wants of her soldiers. 
The Peace Party seems to be as anxious as anybody else about the expulsion of 
the invaders from our soil, and have come up to the scratch noblyj there are 
a few exceptions of course. I am glad to see the unanimity of feeling that 
exists in relation to the raid. If it serves to unite our people and make 
them more determined to clean the "Rebs" out, it will compensate us fully 
for the destruction of property which attends these raids. 



Business was resumed today which makes things look natural again. Yester- 
day, Monday, nearly all the business houses were closed the whole day. 
Fe miss the boys though. Give my respects to them all, there are so 
many I can't single them out one by one. Say to Jim Woodfill, however, 
not to allow himself to yield to the besetments which every soldier has 
to guard, or be led astray. Your habits are fixed, I believe, so I will 
not give you the advice. 

Very truly yours, 
W.AJDOBE 

* * 

"MYSTERIOUS ROBBERIES BARED TO LIMELIGHT" 
(Excerpts from Greonsburg Hews, March 6, 1908) 

Robber makes confession implicating confederate in most daring hold-up 

ever perpetuated xn this °ounty. 

Clears up many mysteries long a puzzle to the Indiana Police. 
A young nan found at the Moss House livery stable Saturday night and appre- 
hended on an old charge of assault and battery, made a startling confession 
which cleared up mysterious roberies and depredations that have long been 
a puzzle to local police. The most daring crime with which he claims to 
be connected is the hold-up and robbery of the general merchandise store 
of Ben Ortman at St. Maurice, which occurred on Tuesday night, September 
12, 1905. The robbery of the Ortman Store was accomplished with all the 
intrepidity and shrewdness that might have been plied by the redoubtable 
Jesse James, of dime store novel fame, and the tracks covering up all clues 
wore so cleverly hidden that the officers were completely baffled. It was 
in August 1905, the young man says, that his accomplice suggested that thoy 
proceed to hold up country stores, and selection fell on the Ortman Store. 
On the night in question the two drove within two miles of St. Maurice, 
hid their rig in the woods, and proceeded then on foot. Before entering 
the store they donned masks which completely concealed their faces and 
sprang into the storeroom with leveled weapons. The half dozen or so men 
were covered by the young man, with a stern-voiced command to keep their 
hands elevated, under penalty of death, whilo the accomplice went through 



the pockets of the victims and the cash drawer of the store, receiving in 
all $131«00« In a rig hitched in front of the store they made their escape, 
later abandoned this for their own rig and, with an audacious and jaunty air, 
drove back to the scene of the robbery. The dauntlessness of the hold-up, so 
cleverly committed, was a source of talk for months when the police failed to 
establish a clue* 

The young man also confessed that at earlier dates they had mashed in a window 
at the Ed Stark's Jewelry Store at New Point and stolen three revolvers of ex- 
pensive design and some jewelzyj and had robbed the Kirby Store of about $30.00j 
and had destroyed some farm machinery of a prominent farmer. 
The young man, after his remarkable confession, was remanded to jail. On n i 
March 27, 1908 he was sentenced to serve two to fourteen years at the Indiana 
Prison at Michigan City, also defranchised and fined $5.00, His alleged " 
partner in crime will be tried later. 
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WELCOME NEW MEMBERS ? 

Mr So Gordon Springmier 
William G e Hessler 68^ 



OCCASION} Annual Pall Field Trip 



PLACES . Oldenburg, Indiana 
Town Hall 



HARDING 0 S HISTORY- 

Distribution has been made on all 
books sold and your Historical 
Society 5 in addition to the 
service rendered 9 has made a 
profit of some $350.00 
••••The reprint has been success- 
ful and all purchasers indicate 
their pleasure and complete 
satisfaction with the very fine 
volume as prepared by Unigraphic, 
Inc • . • • • The original pre-publi- 
cation sale amounted to 139 copies 
and thanks to a small over-print 
we have sold an additional 
14 copies. A few people have 
been disappointed and there is 
the possibility that we may have 
a reprint if we can assure the 
printer of an additional 50 
copies at the post-publication 
price of $18.50. We presently 
have orders for some 10 copies 
and anyone desiring another 
book should contact Mrs. Dorothy 
Doles as soon as possible..... 
Wo take this opportunity to 
thank all of you who helped with 
the sale 9 purchase and distribu- 
tion of this splendid book. 

Tour President 



DATE j Sunday, October 17, 1971 

2:00 P. M. 

OUR HOST: Mr. Gilbert Munchol 

History repeats itself. Again we go 
to ^quaint old Oldenburg 55 - this 
time to visit the convent. Every- 
one remembers the lovely afternoon 
spent there last year under the 
guidance of Mr. Munchel. His intro- 
duction to a bit of the Old World 
was something we remember. Our 
visit this year promises as much. 
Nuns will conduct groups through 
the Community which we know as The 
Convent and Acaderrgr of the Sisters 
of St, Francis - this since 1850, 

If you do not have transportation 
feel free to call Paul H, Huber at 
663-6866 and a way will be provided, 

EVERYBODY IS WELCOMES! 



THE SOCIETY 0 S OFFICERS 1971 

President,..., W, F. McCardle 

1st V,P , Charles Osburn 

2nd V.P.. Dale G, ffyers 

Corr. Secy, 

Mrs, Leonilla Lauderdale 
710 N. Franklin J3t. 9 
Greensburg 9 Ind. 

Rec. Secy ,,,, Dorothy D. Doles 

303 E. Central Ave, 
Greensburg* Ind. 
Treasurer.,..,,. ,, Miss Alpha Thackery 



"GOSH" 
AS RURAL SUBSCRIBER 



Well 9 sir* I thought Pd quit taking 
th 9 paper 

Tu save th 5 subscription price, you know 
Not caus I wuz sore at the editors 9 
But things on th 9 farm hev bin slow. 

I lost danged nigh all my money 

A dealin in Dollin c s, on Hawkins 
en sich, 

A making me poorer 9 en poorer 9 en poorer, 

While I reckon it made them buzzards 
rich. 

Well 9 I stood it pretty well for a 
couple uv weeks 9 

En then I got doggone lonesome 
en blue 9 

I lost clean out on all uv th 9 news. 

En Raman tha 9 irry sister 9 uf course 9 
she did too. 

I missed the news uv folks a-visitin% 

Uv what wuz lost er found er-fer sale. 
Of Dalmbert°s and Lovonstoin 0 s cheap 
prices , 

Or Minoar on Magoe 9 s big January sale. 

I couldn 9 t find out who wuz married 9 
Or who an ortomobeel had bunged up. 

I never knew when a traction car wint, 
Er what corn raiser had won the 

last cup. 

I didn°t know what tu expect uv th5 
weather 9 

I didn°t know et my old pal was dead. 
I couldnH tell what Rotary hed done 9 
Er what that smilin 0 faced Gosh had sed. 

Er th 9 sick friends I had in th* 

Er who had had their appendix cut out. 

Er about the Clifty Horse Thief 

Detectives 9 

Er what booze gang hed bin put to rout. 

Couldn 9 t tell who won et thS poultry 
show, 

I missed th° Gun Club 9 s shootin 9 score. 
I f ergot tu pay my telephone rent, 

En they cut me off, en it made me sore./ 



I missed Harry Hillabold°s one-cent 
sale 9 

I lost plum out on basket ball. 
I missed the Rlabtown big fox drive 
En doin°s up et th° Legion hall. 

Didn c t know what show wuz on et 
the opera house. 

Couldn^t tell jist whur to go 
to church. 

Er who hed bought a big fine car. 

Er whose fair name gossip hed 
tried to besmirch. 

Never could hear who 9 d bin divorced 

Er who°d got some oranges frum 
Florida state. 

Wuz hungry to hear some lodge news, 

Er who stole th c new sheriffs 
license plates. 

I lost clean out, by jing, on 
curt nows 9 

Er what road th° state had 
recently rocked. 
I couldn't find out whose barn 
had been burned 9 

Er why th 9 prosecutor said th c 
jury wuz w cocked. 9J 

I eouldn*t keep up on th° markets, 
Er what price tu ask fer a mule. 

I missed a crackin 0 big farm sale 9 
Thinks I to myself? Old chap, 

you°re a foolj 

I°ve found out in the last two 
weeks 9 

To keep right up on yer P°s en Q° 
Et you°d better save on somethin 0 
else 

Than your paper "The Greensburg 
Daily News.** 

So, this evening I hitched up old 
Charley 

An 5 says I f £*m goin tu town by 
heck, 

A purpose tu pay fer a year's sub- 
scription, 

Four dollars, I think it is - en 
here f s yer check. 



-Quite a brief for the Greensburg Daily News but a bit of 
nostalgia too. Roy C. Kanouse writing as 50 Gosh w was the 
local Abe Martin forty years ago.-ed. 
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Arrangements 

McCardle 

Audit 

"Mrs, Dwight mh&ms 
Raymond Carr 



Gladys Aldrich 

Mrs. Bertha Alexander 

Mrs. G. % Bartholomew 

Mrs. Stacy Brant 

Mrs. Frank Clark 

Mrs. George Greer 

Mrs. Frank Ilarlin 

Mrs. H. S. McKeo 

Mrs. Dale G. Myers 

. Mrs. Charles Osburn 

Mrs. Pansy P^ed 

Mrs. Frank Russell 

Mrs. James Shannon 

Mrs. Delton Shazor 

Miss Victoria T oolverton • 

Decorations 
~Mr. & Mrs. Dale G. ify-ors 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. Falls 

Display 
John Doe 

Nomination!! 

TbW¥i Parker 
Paul H. Huber 

Program 

William H. Hunter 



•ft 



BE AN B&RLZ BIRD J Save 
postage by paying your 1972 
membership, fee at the dinner 
me ot ing . Annual due s arc 
still one dollar] 



OCCASIONS Thirteenth Annual Dinner 
Meeting and Election 
of Officers. 

SPEAKERS tor* Thomas Barton 

DATE s Saturday nighty December 

11th, 1971 at 6s 00 ?.M. 

PLACEs Presbyterian Church, 

N.S. Corner Public Square 
Groonsburg, Indiana. 
Entrance on Washington 
Street. 



Dr. Barton, a geographer on the staff 
at Indiana University has chosen for 
his subject - DECAT UR COUNTY AND ITS 
NMIBORS. Ho began his toacHH«~ 
career in Illinois in a one-room school 
with all eight grades. Today he is 
listed in TBB C S UHQ IN Ai MIICA . 
Geography is ^soraething more* than the 
old familiar - 4i Maine-Augusta-on the 
Kennebec River 11 - bit as Dr. Barton 
will point out.-. There is a relation 
to our history. Plan to attend! 



EVERYBODY IS T JELCOMEi I 
•ft X # # # 

This year 1 s dinner mil be a 
SMORGASBORD - take your choice 
and all that you can oat for 
$2.2?- payable at the door. 
If you have not already been 
contacted please call Mrs. W. F. 
McCardle (662-£ltf2) by December 
6th. - if you plan to attend 
the dinner. 



TEE LAST LISTING- Our annual fall field trip took us again to Oldenbur^- 
thxs txme through the Convent and academy of the Sisters" of St ?l!SS5 
After the welcome the group was conducted to the Chanel ^nd f rom Sere° 

S as narrators. [# Q were told somewhat facetiously that 

if anyone were unable to negotiate the stairs or the elevators that 
* LS{,Q * wovid entertain because "she likcct to talk" Vbn 

hardy ones took to the stairs, others used the electors! The so 
xnterested in nice things marveled at the furniture and furnishing 

So hour^f d r rt T^- d T MOrG thM its sto oAuonlZf ^s 
two hours of sheer dclxght- our visit with these friendly norsonoblo 

we asSlod ^ °J 0I i 0im "' 10rCC r ' 1Ct Us at thG ^e-houso whore ' 

diUonal r Al ^T rd , th ° officcrs and ^oir wives served the tra- 
axtxonal cofioo and doughnuts, ending for us a perfect dav Tho 
weather man cooperated too wilh his Octobor^bS^Sfj ^oathS". 



# # $ $ 



jygS«» **» — good rubers fcvo sutaittod 

I St ? S ^ncl. spouses.. Ihoso that tare, wo tow dorivod 

£53 ttffouo 3 ^ 00 * 1011 fr0tl **' F " th0S ° *»* to « 

(1) Use the revised form, 

(2) Preferably type or print. 

(3) vSJ S , thG ff 1 aS b0st you can ' DonIt bc embarrassed by your 
lack ox knowledge of your ancestors. lour name and your parents 
names are genealogical information. y ? avcn " s 

(k) fom°for S him SC dGCGaSGd * WG su ^t that ?™ P*wm a 
{$) DON'T PROSCRASTINATEI 

(6) Items of interest under "ADDITIONAL INFORMATION" are ndlltaw 

llZ ^ Kf iC °! fl T S hGld ^ Pr0f cssions > occupations, e^Sits 
place 01 interment, childrons names, etc. 

(7) For additional forms send SASE to: 



THE DECATUR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
323 NORTH BR0AD!7AY 
GREEN3BURG, INDIANA Itf2u0 
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T Cu, r;; County> a good business town of 2 - oo ° 67 ~ - w LIZ T c ::z 7 0 

Southern a» Chesapeake * Ohio Railways; nu^ous trains dail , Soi, light chocolate, easily, c u i t i vat ed grows all kinds of 
crops and alfalfa. Splendid dairy, general farming and stock, or country home for any * JL 1 A " ^ 

situated in large lawn, native forest and other shade tree, twt ' Kl K-tleman. Land gently rolling. Residence 

, . , ' ana other shade trees, set in blue grass. Rolling elevation, fine views of the Blue Rid™ *r„, - 

tains and surround ng country anv «!;>-.....;„.. ur lile Ktdge Aloun* 

«- * springs „„„, :~ * n : r, ~r — — - — a* 

•nd ,n,p,.„„ t b , rn , ^ ho _, ^ ,„ _ ; " ^ » ^ "» «- — »»« 

acres in corn- mp»H A w- . • Alfalfa, first cutting off; 31 acres wheat- 55 

... This P ,,„ „ , 0 w _ lt , ,,„„ ,„„ „ PWmoni Vir ; * - I;"- 1 ;;„ :r • 

W««hi TC ton. D. c. tate „,„„„ ,„ „„■ - , . KnaM..! a„d .app„ „ horn, and ,„«„d th. da, i„ 

.ie„ rf ,„ fH ,. Vi ~ I "" " ' "~ "<"" ,h ' W »' * - »d ,.„o..d lW . „„ „, ov „ 1M 

.... „„„,.,, ; -j l~ :r::,zr:: tr ,nd ; wine - ^ - ^ - — - •«•*• 

June, 1915. W. R. PLEAK, Owner. 

Culpeper, Virginia. 






Plm^^Gi&e^Pwn)^ Equips cn^ Stock fijS 

Cro P^N^ Culp&p&r, ForS^e m) Owner. 

copse oTtiSer ^ cultivable (exceot sraall 

*HSis?^s ho? Mo o^' teiSr 8 — " 

from town ninn+ Tn „ " + T P«T»ao8. Could also bo electrically lighted 
gSL rS/mchino ^^T°^ E*"* 7 h0Ue<rand P°^^ fenced yards, 

jviro with bo* wiro at top aSd SJST&c?^ rASUSSPST 

sr2rc° 6 'm^f ho T s -- 25 ?*«* 21 2o%r« Sabred 
SS sags S?SwSS5S:- 

Juno 1915 ^^^j Owner 

' Culpepor, Virginia 



FARM FOR SALE- Will R. Ploak returned to Decatur Ctounty, His sons Carol 
and Wondall survive. Shown on the original© sale bill is 3 picture of 
their homo in Virginia which they called 11 Greenwood" -a ranbling one-story 
frame Coloncial with two dornor Endows. It was situated on an eninenco 
in a grove of trees- something akin to their hone located four rxLlos West 
of Groensburg. Wo regret that wo couldn't show a picture of " Greenwood 11 .« , 
The original sale bill is by courtesy of Frank Townsond- ed. 



# 



ANYONE RELATED TO THE LAMONTS?- Tho Society has recoivod a hard-bound copy 
of ?1§ THOilAS L/uIONTS IN ^u-IEFJCA edited by and tho gift of Corliss Lamont, 
The book is illustrated and is very readable. 



THE DISPLAY- This is always an interesting feature of the dinner mooting • 
Since everybody has- a hobby, members are urged to bring an example of 
their favorite avocation, Pleaso include your name with your osdiibit. 



* 



LOST- Tho President 1 s Gavel* Who has knowlodgo of it? 
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